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ChTonology 


T here has been no artcmpc in this book to enter into the vexed 
problems of Egyptian chronology. In general, it may be said that 
dates proposed for the period around 3000 b.c. may have a mar¬ 
gin of error of 100 years, those around 2500 b.c. of 75 years, those fol¬ 
lowing 2000 B.C. of JO years, those around 1500-1000 B.C. of 10-15 
years, while fairly precise dates are possible around 500 B.c. This book 
has contented itself with round numbers for dynasties and ages. When, 
however, the relations of pharaohs are in question, a more precise date 
has been offered, with the frank confesion that it is tentative and rela¬ 
tive. Names nor in this book have been omitted. 


Fatyimik and Merirndcan culttires 

perha^ 5500 ± joa 

Tasiart emd Eadarian cwifiirf j 

perhaps4500 ±500 

timtuktion 

perhaps jajo ±. 150 

First and Second Dynasdei 

jfoc^jyoo 

Old Kingdom 

3700-12D0 

Third Dynasty 

1700^1650 

DJoser 

ajoo 

Fourth Dynasty 

idjo-ijoo 

Sncfni 

1650 

Khufu 

2600 

Khaf-Rc 

1560 

Men-tau-Re 

ipS 

Fifth Dynasty' 

1^00-2^50 

Ne-uscr-Re 

34^5 

(Pyramid Texts 

* 35 <>'i' 7 S> 

Sixth Dynasty 

1350-1 300 

Pepi 1 

1315 

Pepi 11 

217^1181 

First Peritf d 

1200-3050 

Seventh and Ei^th Dynasties 

1180-3[55 

Ninth and Tenm Dynasties 

1155-2050 

Mcri-ka-Re 

3100 

(Coffin Texts 

2i5o-t700) 

Eltvcnth Djmasty 

3135-2000 

Ncb-hcpcc-Rc Mentu-howp 

3 o 60 - 10 tO 

Middle Kingdom 

1050-1800 

Twelfth Dynasty 

i 990 “t 78 o 

Atnen-cin-het 1 

i9^t-i^i 

Sen-Usen I 

15^71-1928 

Amcii-enn-het: 11 

1919-1894. 

Scn-Userrll 

1897-1878 

Sen-Usert HI 

1878-18^ 

Amtii-«iii-hec ni 

1840-1791 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Scc&Tid Period 

Thimenth through Seventeenth Dynasrit's 
Hyksos rule in Eg^'pe 
Khjyan 
Ka-mose 

Eighteenth Dynasu' 

Ah-mose I 
Amen-horep 1 
Thut-mosc 1 
Thut-mose ll 
Thut-inosc III 
Hat-shepsut 
Empire 

Afucn-horcpir 
Thut-mosc IV 
Amcn-hotep EH 

Amcn-hcitcp IV = Akh-en-Aion 
Smcnbli-ka-Rc 

Tut-ankh-Aton = Ttic-anfeh-Amort 
Eye 

E-Ear-CTTi-hah 
Nineteenth Dynasty 
Ramses 1 
Seri I 
Ramses H 
Aler-nc-Ptah 
Syriuti interregnum 
Twentieth Dynasty 
Sec-nakht 
Ramses HE 
Ramsts EV 
Ramses V 
Ramses VE 
Ramses Vjl 
Raniscs Vllt 
Ramses IX 
Ramses X 
Ramses XI 

The Era of ''Repeating Binhs’" 
P&it-Empinr Period 

TwTncy-first Dynast}^ 

Ilerl'Hor and Nesij-Ba-ncb-Ded 
Twenty-second Dynasts^ 

Shc1^h^>nk E 

T\vent>'-third Dvnam' 

Pi-ankhi 

Twentj-'-founh Dynascy 
Bak-en-renef 

Twxnty-sixth Dynasty (Saitc Period) 
Nccho 

Perils C&nqueit 

Conqueit by Alexander the Circat 


rfiaci-1550 
1700“1570 

1730-* 57 ^ 

r 5 iD 

ijSo 

1570-1505 

^ 570-^145 

15^5^14^5 

14^15-1490 

J 4 ^;Q-j 4 j|(S 

1465-1165 

1430-14®* 

1406-1590 

1300- 116[ 

1 JI 2 -I 344 

1344-1341 

i? 4 J-n ®3 

1305-1100 

t303-tjol 

1301- 11^ 
1190-1124 
JI14-II14 
1501-1197 
11DO-1090 
tt07^jrg5 
1195-1164 
1164-1'57 

liSi -1149 

1149-114; 

Ii4i-[i3S 

1130-1119 

I f 16 

1J1&-1090 
1D9S-1090 
iijo- 663 
1090- 945 
JD9D-JO05 
94 S- 74 j 
945 
74 J- 
710 

718- 71J 

715 

663- fij 
600 


A Note on Translations 


U NLESS orhemise stated, chc translations of Egyptian texts in this 
book are the author's. The words may therefore differ from 
those given by the translation cited in the footnote reference. 
Such references will giv^ the full setting of the passage quoted and the 
relevant literature, bur sctccnpt been inadc to cite convcnicnc 
treatnicnts in English, so that the citation does nor always list the most 
detailed study of a text. 

Many of the texts discussed in this volume have recently been trans¬ 
lated in Aticient Nem- Eattern Texts Rektin^ to the Old Testmaent^ 
edited by James B. Prlrcliard (Princeton University Press, lojo). 

Those texts which «'cre W'rittcn in the classical Egyptian language 
have been rendered with due respect for that stj-le. For esample, the 
second person singular has been translated “thou,” The later chapters 
of the book carry some texts %vrittcn in Late-Egy ptian, which tended 
toward the collo^pial. There the second person singular has been trans¬ 
lated “you." 

Parentheses ( ) inclose material not present in the original text but 
added by the translator as explanatory. Square brackets [ ] inclose ma¬ 
rc rial lost from the original text by damage and restored by the trans¬ 
lator, with more or less certainty. A parentherical question mark (?) 
usually expresses a doubt about the word or words which it immedi¬ 
ately follows. 

The spelling of personal names is the author’s own contrivance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T his is not a history of ^cicnt Egyptt but rather a book ^bout 
ancient Egyptian liiscory. The iptercsc of the writer not been 
in searching out and actempring to establish facts^ in selecting 
chains of the most pertinent facts, and then in weaving those chains 
Into a consecutive and meaningful story. Certainlyi the writer is aware 
of the importance of working on historical fact, but his chief interest 
k not in validadng facts. He takes certain data as given and then at- 
cempcs to seek the sigiuficance of such assumed truth. Is there any justi¬ 
fication for such a procedure and such an attitude?' 

A history book proper would attempt to maintain a maximum of 
scientific procedure and of objectivity, Et could serve as a reference 
book for observations which had been recorded and checked for vari¬ 
ous periods of historical time. Such observed data w'ould be presented 
in such a way that they could be vcrificdi analyzed^ and tt^ted by other 
persons. Interpretation of the data, that is, the historian's attempt to 
give them conse^^uence and valuc^ would be clearly defined^ so that it 
might be discounted by other persons who desired to form their own 
Independent opinions on the basis of the facts presented. The ideal 
w'ould present a library of books on ancient Egypt, with source hooks 
and volumes of special studies leading up to a cultural history. Thus 
there would be the following: volumes of translarious of all categories 
of ancient Egyptian texts, brought up to date and provided with ade- 
c^uate commentary to give the reader a control of the validi^ of the 
translations; volumes of systematic arrangement and anal)^ of the 
physical remains of ancient Egypt^ including w^orks of art, with ade¬ 
quate illustration and chronological specification to give the reader 
control of the data; volumes of special studies on religion, government, 
economicSi social organization, mdustryt science, art, Uteratiirc, etc., 
as w'cU as various phases of chose subjects; and the summing-up of the 
preceding materials in a sober cultural historj'i in w'hlch the^ source 
materials would, in so far as possible ^ ^*speak for thcmselyes.^ Only 
after such a presentation in objective terms should the subjectivity'' of 
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the historian appear in speculadvc studies which pretend to give the 
significance and “value” of the story. Here wc put the cart before the 
horse. In large measure the present study is such a speculative and sub¬ 
jective cart, which should have been preceded by the horses of deciiiled 
source materials and sober history. 

Now most of our Ivorses are lacking or sadly aged. Up-to-date trans- 
latioiM of original I^’ptian records are Jacking. Analyses of physical 
remains appear somewhat haphazardly and incompletely. Systematic 
treatises on phases of ancient lig^'pdan cnlmre are scanty or scattered. 
And there is no recent and first-rate history of ancient Egypt in Eng¬ 
lish. I he forthcoming new edition of the Cimiffridge Aticie^t Hhtory 
will meet a great need. Meanwhile, Breasted s A History of Egypt re¬ 
mains a standard, after forty years, because it is a single and consecu¬ 
tive telling of a story. Collaborative projects by different scholars, as in 
the Cambridge Anciein History, gain in authority at specific points by 
sacrificing unity' and condnuity. However, the raw materials upon 
which history is based have become so voluminous that it is increas- 
difficult for one scholar to write adequately and comprehensively 
on all of ancient Egypt. For better and worse, we ha ve become a gener¬ 
ation of specialists. 

Another problem which die ancient historian recognizes with in¬ 
creasing clarity is the peculiar nature of the sources upon w'liich he 
must base his writing. hat is a “fact" or what is a “historical record’* 
from ancient Egypt? We have come to understand a little better— 
perhaps only a little better—the psychology within which the ancient 
wrote his records. Our definition of a fact or of tlie truth would not 
be his. His motivations in his world were quite different from those in 
our world. In part, the present volume will tty to show how the an¬ 
cient’s psychology differed from ourS; in part, the dilference may be 
indicated here. The esscnrial point for the present argument is that the 
ancient had an entirely different attitude toward any kind of observed 
process. Wc have come to think in terms of movement and consecu¬ 
tion, of antecedents and consequents, of cause and effect. In order to 
understand an observed phenomenon, wc want to know what pre¬ 
ceded it and w'hat brought it into being. We have come to think kine¬ 
matically . that this patucular frame of our experience has its proper 
setting within a strip of Him. To the ancient, observ^ed phenomena were 
not parts of a consecutive chain, so that their antecedents were not 
related and signlHcant. To the ancient, phenomena were momentary 
flashes of a timeless and boundless universe, the realm of the gods and 
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therefore always subject to divine control or inrervenrion. He thought 
in terms of a mirror Image: that this experience was an illustration of 
the plans of the gods as revealed from the beginning. If one accepts the 
principle of complete revelation, that the gods created a universe which 
has been essentially static from the beginnings, and if one Is able to 
account for any phenomenon as effected by divine agency and therc-^ 
fore not open to human questioning, then there will be lirtle occasion 
to seek out impersonal causes for our effects, and there w'ill be no inter¬ 
est in the movement of time. 

The ancienr oriental inenrality has been called a “mythmaking” men¬ 
tality. The ancient related his personal experiences to myths which he 
told about the activities and interests of tlie gods. He found a real se¬ 
curity in considering the purricular only an aspect of the vast and un¬ 
differentiated. The reference of some observation or experience to a 
myth of divine agency relieved man of the responsibility of seeking 
impersonal causation In the past or of raking any exceptional measures 
for the f uture. 

Since he lacked a sense of rime, relativity, or ini personal causarion, 
he u'as no historian. He was nor interested in going back to a beginning 
to explain a phenomenon, but he was satisfied to find dit'inc beginnings. 
He did not seek mundane origins and then try to trace events, chrono¬ 
logically and systematically, down to the present. Nor, apart from 
mythmaking, did he attempt to work out some philosophy of historj', 
explaining the consecution of events through an interpretation of baric 
causes. 

This means that our two basic sources-written records and records 
in art—will be innocent of any concern with the progress of rime and 
of any concern with the concatenation of cause and effect. It means, 
further, that the ancient’s understanding of historical truth was differ¬ 
ent from ours. Where rruth lies in divine revelation and activity, the 
element of the miraculous Is fundamental. V^''here, as in ancient I^ypt, 
the king was a god, the king was the state, and the supreme energies 
of the state were directed toward supporting such a dogma, the wricren 
records will have a perfectly good conscience in presenting the divine, 
miraculous, and unchanging. This may he called "propaganda” to up¬ 
hold the dogma of the divine kingship; one may point our clear cases 
where it leads to distortions of the truth or to absolute untruths; but 
one must recognize that in the ancient setting it was sincere and con¬ 
sistent. 

Unfortunately, it places question marks against the historical data 
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which we have to use* If fact has been presented in a way ’which varies 
all the way from the tendendous to the unblxishingly deceptive, how 
can we establish what is fact? We cannot hale the ancient record- 
writers into court and then try to find two or more contemporary, 
competent, and dlsinteresied witnesses, who are not self-deceived them¬ 
selves. Such objective evidence does not existn It certainly does not exist 
in the art of ancient Egypt, which was as timeless and propagandistic 
as the literaturcp It docs exist in the physical remains resulting from 
excavation, hut this is an extremely liuiiced witness, w hich only occa¬ 
sionally can deny or corroborate the w^ritten record. 

« r 

Wliar wc have to do, then, is to Icam our material as thoroughly as 
its vast bulk will permit; test it constantly against itself, against evidence 
known from ocher peoples and culrurcs, and against good common 
sense; then form certain tentarivc gencralizadotis about ancient Egyp¬ 
tian culture; and, finally, apply those generalizations to the material as a 
broad interprecarion of the specific. This may appear to be shocking, 
for the suggested methodology is as much deductive as it is inductive; 
it is as much subiective as it is objective. Wc do not place the cart before 
rhe horse; instead, we hamcK ourselves to the cart and start blithely our 
on a self-directed joume\^ 

Perhaps such arrogance is not unseemly when one considers the dif¬ 
ference berween ancient Egyptian history and, for example, modem 
European historj'. \^’hen rhe ancient data are partial, biased, and satu¬ 
rated with the mythmaking psycholog>% can we perniit those data to 
speak for themselves? It might easily be argued that for rhe pre-Greek 
world there is no history in the strict sense, there are only historians, 
modems who try to organize, understand, and interpret that which re¬ 
fuses to speak for itself but insists upon calking about the gods. If that 
be the case, then we might honestly recogno'e it and work in a frankly 
subjective and deductive am^osphere. This book is full of personal 
speculation about the significance of ancient Egypt, and it will be clear 
very early that many more questions can be raised than can be answered 
with success. 

Another quesrion should be raised in advance; If this book is so 
highly speculative and tentative, dealing with a culture so remote from 
us in time and space, is the effort worth while? Wc live in a crowded 
and breathless age, with an uneasy sense of crisis sounding distant 
thunder over our left shoulder, Wc li%'e in basic ways quire differently 
from the ancient Eg>'paans, for the typical unit of power has changed 
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from man or animal to the fuel-fed miachine and the typical mode of 
life has changed from agricultural subsistence to urban Trading. VVe 
seem to stand on the threshold of a radically new life in a world tightly 
contracted by communicadons and experimenting with new sources of 
power^ Perhaps the past is a dead liand, which should not be peimitTcd 
to hinder our adv ance into the future. Perhaps the prcclassical past is so 
different that it has no relevance to the present or future. Perhaps the 
study of ancient Egypt is merely an unrelated diversion about some- 
rhing quaint, exoric, and amusingly at variance wirh our life. Can we 
justify another book about ancienr Egypt, especially a book of random 
questionings? 

The volume itself muse present the answer ro that quesrion^ because 
we are here atrempting to discover the values inherent in Egyptian 
culture and inevitably wt shall consider value in a modem sense. How- 
ever^ it may be penincnc to say somerhing at this point about the study 
of ancient history in general. 

The broad argument is that we are men striving to w'ork our for our¬ 
selves better adjusmients of life^ so that any culture which men have 
previously established has interest and significance to us^ parcicularly 
if that culture proved satisfactory enough to last many long centuries. 
We should have a gain if we could establish the principles w^hich pro¬ 
vided char long satisfacrion and which ulrimately failed to maintain the 
culture. Even if we should deremiine that these principles were no 
longer applicable, w^e should have made a negative gain in our under- 
sranding. 

We live in days w'hich demand good judgment, and good judgment 
rests against the steadfast knowledge of that %vhich has long-range 
value. Judgment may falter if fears, prejudices, or ambitions are too 
immediate and urgent; it may be made more stable by solid and far- 
reaching background. Thar background is the essential. If it proves 
to be a continuatiDn of the foreground, there is firm stabilitj'; If it 
proves 10 be different, the immediate foreground stands out in bold 
relief. 

Thus wc are talking about perspective rather than specific informa¬ 
tion. Therefore, it is not strictly relevant whether ancient Egyptian 
medicine was the grandfather of modem medicine, whether the con¬ 
cept of social justice comes to us in an unbroken line from the 
Middle Kingdom, or wherher monotheism was first introduced to the 
world by the Eighteenth Dynasty. Those are interesting and important 
problems for special studieSt and they wQl be approached as questions 
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in this book, but thty arc debatable ^ocsilons and therefore are of re¬ 
served value for the present day. What we today need is a sense of our 
relative position in the process of human existence and a sense of gen¬ 
eral values which udll help us in moving tlirough that position. For 
such a need the generalized and long-range impression of human his¬ 
tory is basic. 

This docs not mean that the statement about ancient Egypt or about 
any other culture should itself be vague, loose, and generalized. Good 
judgment has to rest on confidence, and \vc must have confidence that 
historians have done their honest and painstaking best in collecting the 
data reverently, sorting them conscientiously, and weaving them to¬ 
gether into a firm fabric upon which the design of generalizations may 
be set. Unless we feel char the historians arc learned and sound in 
method and attitude, we cannot use their findings for that sense of po¬ 
sition in time, that sense of relative s'alues, and that resultant good 
judgment. However, it is not nece^aiy that everybody trv to know 
all the details. We need the assurance only that the historian has tried 
to encompass all the details possible. On that assurance we may rest our 
generalized sense of the alms and directions of human process. 

In that undeistanding, the cultural history of ancient Egypt for three 
thousand years becomes a kind of external parable, a story of other men 
who made great achievements, who experienced success, failure, opti¬ 
mism, and disillusion. That story is detached from us, so that we can 
study it and understand it without prejudice, and it thereby becomes a 
teaching which has relevance and application to our life. A long process 
of man’s striving in other rimes, other places, and other circumstances 
is a parable of what happens to marikind, specifically to ui;. Wc can 
approve or deplore what the Egyptians did over these thousand of 
years, and when we do so, wc inevitably cast a shadow of value criti¬ 
cism upon our own doings. U'hether the ancient Egyptians had differ¬ 
ent sources of power from ourselves, whether their social and economic 
organization was at variance \vith ours, or whether their psychological 
attitude to their universe was distinct from ours, they tvere humans 
seeking a life of richness and adjustment, so that there is an unbroken 
line of endeavor from their times to ours. The burden of Egypt which 
Isaiah proclaimed is also our burden. 

The background for this kind of interpretarive essay may appear in 
certain writings coming from the Oriental Insrimtc of the University 
of Chicago: j. A. Wilson, “Archeology as a Tool in Humanistic and 
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Social Srudics JNES, I (I 940.3 S-i Tb, Jacobsen and J. A. VVilwn, 
“The Orietnal Insdmte; Thirty Years and the Present, jNES, VlH 
(ip49), 136 If.; and H. and H. A. Frankfort, J, A„ Wilson, Th. Jacob¬ 
sen, and w. A. Irvrln, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man: 
A?! Essay on SpeculaHve Thought m the Ancient Near East (Chicago, 
1946), which was abridged as Before Philosophy (Penguin Books, 

1949). If 1 fail to give my individual colleagues credit for the very real 
contributions which they have made to my knowledge and to my 
thinkincT, h b not through lack of gratitude. In a highly pe^onalized 
interpretation, I may spare them any share of my responsibility for 
what may be tentative, unstable, or tendentious. ^ ^ 

It is 3 pleasure to acknowledge the Interest and artistic gifts of 
Susan T. Richert, who designed the jacket and the symbol of Egypt s 
harvest on the cover and title-page. 
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THE BLACK LAND 

Geographic Factors of Egypt 


M ost visitors to Egypt axe distinctly aware of the exceptional 
nature of climate and topography along the Nile. They have 
come from lands of normal rainfall, where meadows run from 
valley to hill without break and where the clouds may conceal the sun, 
moon, and stars for days on end. They have come from lands where 
the roads may run in any direction. Their e.\peccatioiis in terms of tcr^ 
rain or weather have 3ilo\^'ed for a wide variety of chance: they have 
looked to all four directions of the compass; they may have experi¬ 
enced rain in March or August; they axe uncertain about the weather 
for their week-end oudng; they may have planted their crops in a 
riverside meadow or in a highland meadow. Now they hnd Egypt 
a land essentially rainless, confined closely to the hinVs of the NUe 
River, and thus restricred to a single north-and-souch axis. They find 
the sharpest possible contrast between riverside meadow and highland 
desert (Fig. i). That contrast between the fertile black land and the 
red desert sands is marked by a definite margin, which Is the extreme 
limit CO which the iivaters of the Nile may reach. It is possible to stand 
with one foot on the fruitful alluvial soil and one foot on the lifeless 
desert sands. As one looks inward toward the river valley, one is con¬ 
scious of bustling and teeming life. As one looks outward tow'ard the 
sandstone hills, one is aware of vast desolate stretches where no life is 
possible. Inevitably, the polaritj' of attention is the great muddy river 
which brings the life-giving water and soil. If the Nile were by some 
chance cut off, that soil would dry to dust and blow away. The land of 

B 
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Egypt \srould become a vast dry wadi of the great North African 

Because of this dramatic contrast betis'ccn the desert and the sciwn» 
we all repeat Herodoms’ observation that Egypt is the gift of the Nile.» 
One is scarcely aware of the few little oases spotting the Liby an Desert. 
The Nile has come with pulsing prodigalic\' out of equatorial Africa 
and the highlands of Abyssinia and has flung fabled riches acros one 
of the world’s poorest areas. Only that surging summer inundation of 
the River makes a land possible here, and the annual gifts of refreshing 
water and rcferriliKing soil in a semitropical climare give an agricnlrural 
richness which has been proverbial in all times. W ith the proper use of 
the soil, two or three crops a year are a happy espectation. ^ 
However, as one lives in Egypt, one is conscious that the Nile s gilt 
lays heavy obligations upon the Egyptian peasant. The inundation 
rushes through the valley on its way to the sea. Unless its_waters are 
captured and retained, the fertility of tlic soil wiU last for a few months 
only. In the spring one hears the ceaseless musica] groaning_ of the water 
wheel bringing moistore up from deep wells; one «es the back of a 
peasant, bending and lifting all Jay long at the well s\vecp (Fip 3/1); 
one secs the heavy work of mending little water channels, which carry 
moisture off to the outlying fields. Incessant toil is the responsibility 
laid on the Egyptian peasant by the Nik’s great gift. Without that 
labor to make the most lasting and economical use of the waters. Egypt 
would be a much narrower country, snatching at a single crop immcdi- 

ately after the inundation. ,, , . 

That obsem'ation leads us back into distant prehistoric times, in an 
attempt to Imagine the valley of the Nik before man had developed 
any system of irrigation. Life then must have been concentrated even 
more closely at the margins of the River. Each summer the mundation 
must have rushed through without restraint, spreading thinly beyond 
the riverside marshes and draining off quickly. The red desert must 
have come down much closer toward the River, close to a thick, ,ungk- 
likc tangle of marsh at the edge of the stream. The two banks must have 
been a thicket of reeds and brush, and the profusion of waterfowl and 
iunglc fowl must have provided a happy burning pound for the sniaUer 
inimals. That this riverine jungle did exist before man drained the 
marshes and carried the water up coward the foot of the hills is evi¬ 
denced by pictures of historic times (Fig- riJ). There, m scenes of 
hunting in the swamps, we sec the vestiges of earlier conditions, with 

I. HcitHloliB iL 5. 
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che tangle of reeds and brush and the swarming of game and fowl. The 
flora and fauna of £^gypt down into liistoric rimes uere much like ihe 
life now present In die southern Sudan. For example, the ibis and the 
papyrus, so symbolic of ancient Egypt, axe now found in the jungle- 
like Nile reaches fifteen hundred miles to the somh.^^ 

Thus earliesr man in Egypt was trapped betW'Cen the encroaching 
desert sands and the riotous riverine jungle. To gain any permanent 
foothold, he had to drain and root out the jungle, and he had annually 
to thrust and hold the water out against the greedy desert sands. This 
was hard work, and it probably was a slow, dogged effort covering 
thousands of years of prehistory. Indeed, we have no clear evidence of 
any really important irrigation, involving community edorc on canals 
and catch basins, before liistoric times. Before then, one infers a clear¬ 
ing-out of swamps by an inching process. It is an inference that late 
prehistoric times saw major developments in ixngadoa^buc only an 
inference. The supporting argument would run as follows: large-scale 
iriigation extended the arable land and produced the necessaty food 
fat a larger population and for that element of surplus which goes with 
civilized bving;^ but large-scale irrigation requires a common clfoit, 
binding together different communities, and is a factor promoting the 
groW'th of a state; the visible elements of historic times argue that, for 
several centuries back, there must have been a widespread economy 
in the utilization of water, to make tliose historic factors possible. We 
shall return to this theme in the next chapter. 

The Nile lays another obligation upon die Eg^^itian. The River is 
not precise in the timing of its inundation or in the volume of its waters. 
Man must be on the alert against its antic behavior. In particular, its 
volume Is a matter of serious concern. Only a few inches of maximum 
height separate the normal Nile from famine or riotous destruction. In 
modern times, before the Assuan Dam was built, a high Nile at the 
First Cacaract, rising 15 or i6 feet above a zero datum, meant a good, 
normal Uiundacion, easily controlled and covering enough ground for 
boundfuJ crops. A high Nile which fell jo inches bclow' this normal 
meant insudicient crops and a pinched year. A drop of 60 inches—80 
per cent of normal—meant a fatal famine, with starvation stalking the 
Egyptians for a year. Too high an inundation was also a peril. The 
levels of canals and protective dikes were fixed on the expectation of 3 
good, normal flood; only a foot above normal w'ould mean damage to 

j- P. E, Ncwben^t ^Sypt ^ ■■ f for Anthropohgkd (^niithsanian Re- 

pen ioi 1^14 IWislungTOTi, 19=5]), pp. 4jj ff. 
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the earth embankments; a jenfoot Nile-ao per cent above normJ- 
would sweep away dikes and canal hanks and bring the mud-brick 
villages tumbling down- The legend of the seven years of plenty ®nd 
the seven lean years was no fantasy for Egj'pt; it was always a threat¬ 
ening possibility'. The margin bem cen abundant life and hollow death 
was a very narrow one. Constant vigilance against the antic behavior 
of the life-giving River was necessary, and only an orderly government 
could provide chat vigilance for the entire land. Again the gift of the 
River imposed its hard obligations. 

This was the setting in U'hich the ancient Egyptian civnlir.ation flour¬ 
ished, and these were the incentives which led the Egy-pri^ to struggle 
upward toward a fuller life based on the fertile porentiallty of them 
soil. It was no warm and drowsy land of lotus-eaters. In Toynbee s 
terms of an entdronnienml challenge and a human respo^, there \verc 
problems to be met progressively. The full potentiality of climate, 
water, and soil was a challenge which demanded long centuries of back- 
bending toil to drain the jungle marshes and reclaim the land nearest 
the River, then centuries of weary labor to ca^ the River water 
atialnst the greedy desert by canals and catch basins. Thereby the an¬ 
cient won great richness of crops, and these, in turn, set new challenges. 
How was the resultant large population to lie organized, and how was 
the surplus of wealth to be applied? For the present our concern is to 
describe the geographic factors of the land and to suggest how they 
were conditioning facrors. In the nejct chapter we shall take up the 
social and govemmcntal resporwes which the ancients made to the chal¬ 
lenges of greater population and wealth. , - , 

Another cnvironmcnTil factor which needs attention is the physical 
isolation of the land of Egypt. The Nile Valley was a tube, lonely 
sealed against important outside contact. To the west and cast of the 
vallev lav forbidding deserts, passable for small caravans of traders but 
insuperable haniers'for any people coming in force. Along the north¬ 
ern frontiers the Sinai desert thinned out and weakened contact w,rh 
Asia, while the Libyan coast prorided a slightly greater potential of 
traffic for pastoral and nonaggressive peoples. Land commu mean on 
cast or west meant five to eight days of desert caravaning—across Smai 
to Palestine, through the Wadi Hammamar to the Red Sea, or out to 
the nearest of the western oases. , 

There were also barriers to contact by w'ater. Prehistorte man, wnn 
his flexible little boats and his lack of experience in naviption. w-ould 
not venture across the Mediterranean in force. The Egy pcians t eoi- 
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selves built boats for the Nile River and ftdupred them inadequately for 
the sea* The earliest boats may well have hugged the coast for protec¬ 
tion and direction. If that be true, the overseas communication between 
the Egyptian Delta and the Phoenician coast, instead of being four 
days' direct sailing, may have been n^'ice as long. Contact with Crete 
presents a distinct problem, since a crossing berween that island and 
Africa would require open seas. Possibly the Cretans themselves, living 
in the midst of the sea, were the first to open that contact. It still re¬ 
quired four or more days* sailing. 

To the south of Egypt proper there were also barriers. The First 
Cataract was not a serious obstacle, as it could easily be navigated or 
by-passed. However, the land south of the First Cataract is relatively 
inhospitable, w*ith the desert cliffs cutting in dose to the Nile and 
limiting the arable land to meager strips. No large and powerful cul¬ 
ture y'as possible between the First and Third Cataracts. South of the 
Third Cataract the land opens out and provides wider helds and greater 
pasture land, but the Third Cataract itself, the Second Cataract, and 
the Nubian deserts were all serious obstacles to movement north and 
south. There was ahvays the possibility of infiltration from the south, 
just as there was the possibility of infiltration from Libya or through 
Sinai. Hou'ever, the elements which strained out these threats were 
Strong, and a normal Ega'ptian government was able to handle the 
threats as a police problem. In earliest rimes Egypt w'as tvell sealed 
against invasion. 

The many generalizations made in this book are subject to modifi¬ 
cation, exception, or different interpretation. The generalization that 
Egypt was secure against attack from outside is relative to rime and 
place. There were periods in ancient histoiy^ w'hcn the movements of 
peoples exerted such pressure that forces broke through the barriers of 
desert or sea. ETowever, such great folk wanderings os the Hyksos 
movement or the Sea Peoples’ attack come much later in Egyptian 
history; in earlier rimes the complacent sense of security was a domi¬ 
nant psychology. Further, there were parts of ^ypt w'hcre infiltration 
might be a constant problem: at the First Cataract, at the northwestern 
frontier against the Libyans, or on the Suez frontier a^inst the Asiatics. 
In those areas frontier police were necessar;% and constant vigilance 
was an element of the psychology of the region. 

Security from foreign threat is also relative In the comparison of 
different cultures. In contrast to their contemporary neighbors-the 
Mesopotamians, the Syro-Palestinians, or the Anatolians—the Eg^-p- 
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dans were in a happy posidon of gcf^raphic illation. It was nor neces¬ 
sary for them to maintain major and constant force against attack, Any 
potential threat could be seen at a considerable distance, and it was un¬ 
likely that chat threat u oiild penetrate Egypt with damaging force. 
This relative sense of security'' bred in the ancient Egyptian an essential 
optimism about bis career in this world and the next, and it pennitrcd 
a marked element of individual freedom for the ordinary Egyptian, 
In contrast to his neighbors—the Babylonians and the Hebrews—the 
ancient EgV'ptian was not constrained to slavish obedience to authority, 
in the interests of the complete conformance of the community. His 
rules were general and well understood, but within those rules he en¬ 
joyed a relatively high degree of liberty to exercise his own person¬ 
ality. This freedom arose out of his basic confidence in himself and in 
his world, and this optimbm, in turn, was possible because of his rela¬ 
tively high degree of geographic security. As we shall see in a subse¬ 
quent chapter, when that sense of security wa.s finally shaken, the en¬ 
tire attititde of the Egyptian was reversed, and the mailed hand of na¬ 
tional demand closed down upon his optimism and his freedom. But 
that is a story of the end rather than of the begmning- 

One must make a distinction between the sense of insecurity svhich 
arises out of the threat of ins'asion from abroad and the sense of inse¬ 
curity w'hich arises our of the possibiltt}' of a low Nile and famine con- 
dinons. The Eg>'prian did not have the first threat; the second threat 
was always: a lurking possibility. Howes'cr, that second threat w*as con¬ 
stantly countered by the hope and e.spectation that a year of low T'Jile 
might be followed by a year of good Nile. It was possible to face the 
low Nile by a cautious husbaning of E^'ptian resources, in order 
to tide over rhe famine months of the year until another Nile came. 
Another Nile always came in its season. That element of periodicity 
of the life-bringing inundation strongly promoted the Egyptian sense 
of confidence. Everv spring the River would shrink down into its bed 
and leave the fields'to the'fury of the hot desert winds-the invader 
from without—but every summer the Nik would surge again with 
(loodwaters, lift high above its bed, and revive the fields with moisture 
and new soil. The Nile never refused its great task of revivification. 
In its periodicity it promoted the Egyptian's sense of confidence; in its 
rebirth it gave him a faith that he, too, would be victorious over death 
and go on into eternal life. True, the Nik might fall short of its full 
bounty for years of famine, hut it never ceased altogether, and ulti¬ 
mately it always came back with full prodigality. 
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The reassuring periodicit}' of the River was supported by the perio¬ 
dicity of the sun. In a sky carrying few or no clouds, the sun sank into 
darkness every evening but surged back in potver every morning. The 
Egyptian might be respectful of the sun’s heat; he might be grateful 
for the cooling north wind or for cooling water; but he svas happy in 
the warmth of the sun after the cool darkness of night. He stretched 
himself thankfully in the morning rays and observed that his animals 
did likewise. The grateful sense that daylight w'as the time of life and 
that night was a time of arrested life was marked in a land where the 
distinction between night and day came suddenly and clearly. The sun 
was the great governing factor of his day-by-day life. Its conquest of 
death every night and its brilliant rebirth every morning were factors 
of importance; they renewed the Egyptian’s confidence that he, too. 
would conquer death, as did the sun and the Nile. 

Let us look at the land of Egypt from a different viewpoint. Only 
one-thirtieth of the modem state of Egypt is black land, where man 
may live and plant crops; more than 95 per cent is barren desert. It is 
as if our entire Adancic coast were a country, of which only the state 
of Maryland was habitable territory. At the present day, 99 per cent of 
Egypt’s population lives on this one-thirtieth of the whole land. The 
densitj' of habitation is more than twelve hundred to the square mile. 
This is nearly seven times the density of Maryland's population. Egypt 
is still agricultural, but it has an extraordinary concentration of popu¬ 
lation, so that the little agricultural towns lie dose together and arc 
packed with people. Except in the back districts, there is a kind of semi¬ 
urbanism, through the intensity of contacts. 

The popularion of modem Egypt has grown extraordinarily in the 
past cetiTury, and it is certain that ancient Egypt had nothing like the 
same density of h,nbiration. Tlie point, however, is that its density was 
relative to its ancient scene. There was still a sharp and dramaric con¬ 
trast bctvt'cen the teeming life of the sown and the uninhabited stretches 
of the desert. Modem Egypt has a population of sixteen million. If an¬ 
cient Egypt had liad only one-tenth that population, its density of 
habimtion on the habitable land would have been about twice the den¬ 
sity of modem Virginia or nearly three times the density of Mississippi. 
Such a concentration, sharply separated from the barren desert, pro¬ 
moted internal contacts and led to a kind of urbanity of thought 
through the constant iteration of such conracts. 

One of the ancient Egyptian terms for their country was “the Two 
Lands,” and this expresses a real geographic truth. Egypt was a single 
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l^d in its uniform dependence upon the Nile and in its isolation from 
other cultures. Internally, however, it divided into two contrasting 
regions, the long, narrow trough of Upper Egypt to the south and the 
broad, spreading delta of Lower Egypt to the north. Throughout his^ 
tory these two areas have been disdncc and have been conscious of thew 
distinction.* Upper Egypt may be only four to twenty miles wide; it 
is always within immediate reach of the Nik and always wthin imme¬ 
diate contact with the desert cliffs which inclose it; it has only a north- 
and-south axis. Louver Egypt loses this axis in its broad stretches run¬ 
ning out flat in every direction as far as the eye can reach. Still molder- 
Ing stretches of marshland in the Delta today remind us of a prehi^oric 
situation in which Lower Egypt must have been an almost uninter¬ 
rupted flat jungle. In the north the great River breaks down into a 
number of smaller branches or canals, and there is no one artery of 
movement. Lower Egypt faces out toward the Mediterranean Sea, to¬ 
ward Asia and Europe; its agricultural richness has an overlay of brisk 
commercial interest. Its contacts arc more cosmopolitan. Upper Egypt, 
held visclike between cw'o deserts, is restrained to Africa; its commerce 
moves toward the south or toward Lower Egypt; its agriculmral rich¬ 
ness retains vestiges of a past in which there was a greater interest in 
cattle-herding. Anciently and modemly, the two regions spoke mark¬ 
edly different dialects and had different outlooks on life. In a true sense, 
they were "‘the Two Lands'* which w ere made into one land. 

The proximit)-^ of the desert to the habitarions of tire Upper Egyp¬ 
tians, contrasting with the broad espanscs of fertile soil in the Delta, 
accounts for t%vo factors in the sur\dval of evidence on ancient Egypt. 
In Upper Eg^^it the desert was always near at hand for the burial of the 
dead and for'the building of great temples; people might live and carry- 
on their business on the black soil, but they were biined in the presert-- 
Ing sand of the hillside, and their temples lay at the foot of the hillside. 
The result is ihar our evidence on the ancient Egyptians is dispropor¬ 
tionately strong in material on their mortuary beliefs and formal temple 
worship but weak on such lay matters as business, government, eco¬ 
nomics, and social organization. The view that the ancient Egj-ptians 

1. In rile Middle Kingdom an exile exprwsed hi* senie of bewildermciit « finding 
himself in i foieign tooiwrjr; "I do not know what separned me Jtotti my place. Si wm 
like n dream, as ifi man of iht Delta were to w himsdf m Elephantine, or » mim of the 
(iionhem) marshci in Nubia," In the Empire period, rite difference m ipe«h b«we«i 
iiofihefn and sotnhem Egypt was eupfesaed in the words; "Your spee^es ... are eon- 
fused when heard, and there is no uiterprcter who eiepl^ them, pey a« Lke the 
words of a man of the Delta marshes with a man of Elephantine (Entian. L/lt, pp. 

ay- 
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were excessively concerned with death and the next world is condi¬ 
tioned by the accident that maccriaLs dealing with death and the next 
world Jay out in the desert sands and stirt'ived down to our day, where¬ 
as materials dealing with life in this w'orld by chiefly on the fertile 
alluvial soil; were subject to moisture, chemical destruction, and human 
wear and tear; and so did not survive. 

The second disproportion of ev'idence arises out of the contrast be¬ 
tween Upper and Lower %ypr. By far the vast bulk of our evidence 
comes from the preserving sands of Upper Egypt, the more provincial 
part of the land. Similar evidence in the north by in the moist soil and 
pemhed, so that the part of Eg>'pc which was in closest contact with 
Asia and the Meditemneani tells us the least. We have to reconstruct 
our storj' out of the materials which have come down to our time, and 
these materials are limited in more w'ays than one. The history of the 
Delta as such must be inferred very largely out of the materials coming 
from the south. 

The tragedy of the moldering dcstrucrivctiess of the Delta mud be¬ 
comes apparent when one remembers that the Delta was the pivotal 
point for amtacts between Egypt and other important cultures. The 
biblical account places the sojourn of the Children of Israel in the 
Delta; the settlements of Greeks were in the Delta; and, under the 
F^'ptian Empire, the main capital of Egypt was in the Delta, with the 
city of Thebes a seasonal or provincial capital. One of the theories ad¬ 
vanced in this book is that there was little transmission of essential and 
important culmral elements by Egypt to younger neighboring peoples. 
Perhaps that theory would be stared differently if a proper proportion 
of our evidence did come from Lower Egypt, where the contacts with 
Hebrew s, Phoenicians, Aegeans, lonians, and other peoples were fresh¬ 
er and closer. Wc beUeve that the theo^ would srill stand as a working 
hypothesis in the terms in which it is stated in our final chapter, but wc 
might have to qualify the argument if wc had a clearer knowledge of 
the cultural interplay in the Egyptian Delta. 

The Egyptian culture as it came into its characteristic form was an 
amalgam of the Asiaric-Medirerrancan Influences which had play in 
Lower Egypt and the African influences which affected Upper Egypt. 
The ancient Egyptians were related to the Semites but were not true 
Semites; they were related to the Hamhes but were not true Hamites. 
Scholars disagree on the precise elements in the Egyptian culture which 
are attributable to Asia or Africa, bur they recognize this dual nature 
in the culture. Even the Egyptian Delta was exposed on its eastern 
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frontier to the Asiatic influences of Sinai and on its western frontier to 
the African influences of Libya, Factors of common cultural expression 
may be pointed out between LgyjJC and the H ami res to the south, bc- 
ni'ecn Lg>''pt and the Libyans to the west, between Egypt and the 
Minoans to the north, and between Egypt and the Semites tO' the east. 
For us the impOTtant observation U tliat Egx pt. despite her relative iso¬ 
lation, w'as subject to relational influences from difTcrent directions 
and, In turn, exerted her influence in dilfcrcnr directions. 

In another place^ we have tried to explain the ancient Egyptian's love 
of geometric paralietism in art or iitetature as the product of his geo¬ 
graphic setting, where the east bank of the Nik confronted the west 
bank, where the eastern desert cliff confronted the western. The Egyp¬ 
tian love of counterposicion or of dualism is clearly visible, but we have 
come CO doubt our explanation as being the sole factor pioducuig the 
aesthetic enjovtuent of balance or dualism in art, literature, or mythol¬ 
ogy. In the long trough of Upper Egy'^pt, where the axis of the Rivet 
exerts such strong pokricy, the balance of eastern and western sides is 
a visible phenomenon. However, the same would not be true of the 
Delta, where the fields stretch as fat as the eye can reach and where 
there arc no sharply defined desert cliffs. Perhaps the duality of “the 
Two Lands” was a stronger factor in producing the dualisjii of Fgyp* 
tian psychology. Perhaps there were other elements just as strong. 

This chapter has discussed the geography of Egypt, nor so much in 
terms of physiography, as in terms of the influence of the environment 
upon the inhabitants. We should not Like to leave the impression that 
phyricaJ environmertt w'as here considered the sole detcttiiin.'int of cul¬ 
tural expression, or even the major determinant. Geographic factors 
are ca,sy to sec and describe and certainly are influential forces playing 
upon peoples. There are also psychological and spiritual forces which 
are strong shaping factors. They arc less easy to describe, and there is 
less agreement among scholars in selecting them. This book will try to 
surest some of them in passing. 

4. H, Fnnlfrort ct at. Tb^ {mellectii^l of Ancient .Man 1546). 
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OUT OF THE MUD 
Tile Long Prehistoric Struggle 


T he fruirful green valley ot the Nile was not there in distant geo¬ 
logical ages* Befo^ there were any E^prians, nature had to 
carve out a land in which they might live. This she accom¬ 
plished over slow eons of time by two prodigious heavings of a land 
mass. One visualizes northeastern Africa long ago as a great limestone 
plateau, watered with abundant rain and with the waters draining off 
in many different directions. As the ages passed, that pUtean slowly 
rose, and the waters had to dig their way to the sea. So an enormous 
gorge^ was gouged out, cutting north across the limestone plateau and 
carrying a tremendous river as the force which eroded out rhe Nile 
Valley. Furthcr ages passed, and the land majestically sank, until the sea 
backed up into rhe great limestone gorge* The valley became a fjord 
for six hundred of the seven hundred miles which are now Egypt-all 
the way to Esneh. The sea laid down its characteristic deposits, and it 
is possible to find marine fossils as far up as Asslut in Middle Egypt. As 
rime passed, nature reversed herself again, and the land mass iroi once 
more. There was srilJ an abundance of rain, although the volume of 
water was not so mighty as it had been in Oligoccne and Miocene rimes* 
This new Nile cut its channel north through the marine deposits which 
had been laid down in Pliocene times.^ 

This majestically slow scouring-out of a valley had, of course, been 
innocent of any traces of man. Such plant and animal life as had ap¬ 
peared in northcasrera Africa could exist in the forests which cloaked 


1. K. S. SaAdford AjSL, XLVni 17© If.: PaUeolhbw Matt jbJ the Nilt 

VUlty m Upper mtd Mfddlt Egypt iOtP, V^bL X VUI [1914)}. p. nd. ' 
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the plateau. However, a new slow process had already set iu^ for the 
rains were not holding up in volume and the mighty Nile could not 
maintain its A long process of dcsiccarion set in ov^er a wde belt 
of the cartli's surface, and a shrinking Nile is indicated by river banks 
succe^ivcly lower and successively closer together. Eight of these 
shrinking banks cut into the old marine deposits in a series of terraces or 
steps leading down from the limestone cliffs m the presenE: bed of the 
River* This narrowing focus of life-giving water must have exerted its 
strong magnetic pobricy on plant and anima! life. Yet we lsK>k in vain 
for any indication of man in the uppermost four of the eight terraces. 
He may have paused there, at the edtje of one of those vast prehistoric 
Niles, paused in his restless food-gathering through the shrinking 
forest, but he was too poor in physical ccjuipment to leave us any trace 
of his passage. Then, in geological fonnarion in rhe fifth of the terraces 
from the top, there appear man-made artifacts, and our geology turns 
to prehistory. Here are imbedded flint hand axes of types recogni?.ahle 
as being practically the same as those found in Europe and there called 
'^Abbevillian,'^ A creature far enough developed to carry a weapon of 
respectable technique and efficiency had come out of rhe woods, pur¬ 
suing game or snatching at reeds. He left us not a bone of himself, so 
that we can only guess at his appearance from “Stone Age man** in 
other parts of the \vorld. Probably he tarried only briefly at the un¬ 
familiar jungle thicket that screened his upland hunting ground from 
a strange and terrible body of moving water. The next rerrace lower 
shows a later type of flint implenient, similar to rhe European Acheu- 
lean, while rhe ch^o lowest terraces show still later techniques, like rhe 
European Lci^alloisian and MousterianH Thar is all rhe evidence until we 
come dou^n and stand on the present black alluvial silt, A few scatrered 
paleolJths are vciy' incomplete testimony for man, but they arc all we 
have, and their limited evidence is that his life must have been the same 
in northeastern Africa as in other parts of the world: hunting rimidly or 
with a certain frantic courage over wide ranges of forest, stuffing hb 
mouth with edible wild plants, or grubbing for roots. It would be 
romantic nonsense to think of rhat first huntert "like some watcher of 
the skies when a new planec swims into hb ken,” staring down at the 
furore home of hb distant descendants "with a wild surmise/* No; the 
wild surmise is in us, as wc try to bridge the gap bet\^ ecu hk tiny 
existence and the tow-ering ambitions of those who w^ere to build the 
pyramids. He saw' no boundless and glorious future along the Nile. 
Nature had to drive him down relentlessly to its banks. 
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That was effected by the continuing desiccadon of Africa, with 
forest giving way to savanna, savanna to prairie, and prairie to desert, 
vi'ich the slow drying-up of water holes out in the desert.^ This drying- 
up occurred first to the south, in the Sudan and Nubia and in Upper 
Egypt, whereas rhe rains persisted longer In the northern area near the 
Mediterranean. This meant that a more sluggish Nile came out of 
Africa, so that the fertile silt which it carried was not swept out to sea 
but was deposited in an increasing bed, in the stream itself, and along 
the banks of the stream through the inundation. This alluvial soil has 
tantalizingly covered and hidden some of the most interesting evidence 
of alii the data on man’s final settlement along the hanks of the Nile as 
a relatively sedentary creature, the first evidence of his transition from 
a life based on pursuing food or gathering it in transit to a life based on 
nurturing food in the place where he lived. In the gap of evidence, wc 
arc limited to speculation. Desiccation of the desert must have cut off 
plant foods except at the margin of rhe River. The animals of the up¬ 
land, including man, w’cre thus herded down to the river bank, pur¬ 
suing plant food and pursuing each other. A much closer )u.\taposition 
meant greater acquaintance: man found that it was advantageous to 
keep certain animals close at hand for his future food supply; he found 
that certain plants could be teased into greater productivity for his 
feeding and rhe feeding of those animals which he was holding beside 
him. Slow'ly—probably without invention but with unconscious tran¬ 
sition—food-gathering gave way to food-production, the essential ele¬ 
ment of historical life. But the evidence on this transition is lost to us 
beneath the alluvium. 

•A^’hen finally the curtain docs rise again for a few scattered \netvs of 
man, he has his feet firmly planted in the black alluvial mud along the 
Nile, he has domestic animals, and he is cultivating plants. In his dietary 
essentials and in the physical bases of life, he is modem man—or, at 
least, man as he w'as up to the industrial revolution. He still had a long 
way to go in achieving the full physical values of the life he had, and 
he still had to work out his new social organization, and he still had vast 
unexplored sTretches in his intellectual and spiritual life. But the gap in 
our evidence hides a major revolution—the transition from the food- 

On the desiencion of £g>'pt and the diitute of the region in prehiirortc times see 

S. A* HuiBiylii, The Plaert of E^yps m Frehiitory (^Mcniolres prescfiTO 3 I'Lnsdtut 
d'Egypet,^ VoL XLUl [1941])^ According to hb of the cyadtnccj there was 

sontewhar move mabturc than inodernly ul the wgiy inio hbtoric and the con- 

Mmpojnan' cnndjdons of artdiiy did not set m until after ijoo 
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gathering economy of hunters, fishers, trappers, and grubbers for roots 
an d pluckcrs of berries to the food-producing economy of farming and 
herding cattle. In the food-gathering economy the social unit had nee- 
charily been limited to the family or tribe, ranging over a considerable 
area of land and necessarily limited to light, portable equipment, Now 
man was settled, and he could bc^n to accumubte goods in greater 
quantity . He was more definitely in control of his food, since he him¬ 
self produced it. so that there could be ntore food. More people could 
live w'ithin any given area, so that the family tn* tribe need not be the 
essential element. Unrelated families could live side by side, without 
difficult competition, perhaps even to mutual advantage. Such a transi¬ 
tion must have taken long thousands of years. It w'as still incomplete 
when our evidence begins once more.-/ 

Diligent search along the margins of the cultivated land, in the Fai- 
yum, on thcedges of the Delta, and in pockets of land in Middle Egypt, 
has given us some incomplete evidence on prehistoric man s dim grop- 
Ings for a fuller life. Roving food-gatherers came out of the north 
African prairie and paused at the margins of the Faiyum lake. Before 
they departed again, they left a kitchen midden of elephant or hippo¬ 
potamus bones, w'ith scanty traces of their simple artifacts; micro- 
lithic flints, with little or no pottery. At a later stage—probably many 
centuries later—the inhospitable desert cast them forth, and they settled 
down at the edge of the jungle stvamps which lined the Nile Valley. 
The artifacts w-ere somewhat more numerous, but still primitive and 
crude. Wc have rools and weapons, bead^> baskets, pottery» granaries, 
and the bones of domestic animals^ The last cu'o are very important 
because they show that man no longer roamed in pursuit of his food 
but stayed in one place to produce hLs food. At Merimdeh Benl-Salameh 
ar the southwestern margin of the Delta, there was even a villageof 
crude oval huts made of big lumps of mud. It was no garden city. The 
entire village covered about six acres, and the ungainly huts were of a 
single, smoke-filled room about fourteen by nine feet. There was a jar 
sunk into the flooring to drain off the rain water coming through the 

roof.lt was nor a cheery place.' 

The village had a communal granary, consisting of woven baskets 
stink into the ground. The individual huts had no granaries beside them. 
Apprcntly the first attempts at village life retained some of the ele¬ 
ments of tribal custom: the individual sense of property had not yet 
replaced the community sense of property^ The cereals included the 
same kind of barley as is grown today, ernmer wheat, and a common 
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vetch. Flax was also grown, spun into thread, and woven into linen on 
some kind of etude loom. So we have alreadv had the revolution in life 
produced by the discovery that certain kinds of w'ild plants could be 
protected, nurtured, and tea.sed into greater productivity for man's 
food and clothing. The other discovery had also taken place: that cer¬ 
tain kinds of animals could be held close beside man and cultivated for 
rheir meat, hides, or wool. However, the Merimdeh village and the 
FaijTun middens show an incomplete transition to food-producing. 
The small amount of grain indicated by the granaries and the profusion 
of bones of wild animals suggest that the cereals of his ^elds and the 
meat of his cattle and pigs did not yet provide a sufficient diet for man. 
The jungle and the desert were still close at hand, and man was still 
animated by a primitive restlessness^ he went hunting and fishing for 
addicional food. 

Probably his fields were tiny pockets of soil, adventitiously watered 
by the Nile, and he had not yet set himself to the formidable tasks of 
draining the jungle marshes and then channeling water to the cleared 
fields. That was to be a long, slow process, still incomplete at the time 
when history began. For the moment he took what was easiest to 
his hand. 

If w'e jump all the way down into historic rimes and look at the wall 
carvings of the Old Kingdom, we can see that the process of domesti¬ 
cation wassdll uncompleted after some two thousand years. These Old 
Kingdom scenes show the nobles of historic times hunting in lush 
swamps teeming with wild life: hippopotamus, crocodile, and wild 
f ow l To be sure, the ancient artist may have allow^ed himself the luxury 
of exaggeration; but he must have had models upon which to draw, the 
models of a land not yet completely drained and tamed. Further, such 
scenes show a continuing experimentation in the domesiicarion of wild 
animals. There are stables containing ga/elles and hyenas, fattened by 
forcible feeding. Man did not give up the attempt to add new animals 
to his domestic menage until history had run a full millennium and the 
strong hand of tradition halted further experimentation.* 

Wc return to the primitive and prehistoric. Ir is not the purpose of 
this book to detail the successive cultures of predyuastic Egypt, with 
the elements of change in each. Wc wish only to make a few' points. The 
first is that the struggle was a native struggle within Egypt and-unril 
the end of the predynastic period—not affected to any appreciable de¬ 
gree by stimuli from outside. Long, slow change of culture may be a 

j. }- H- Brcdsted in Scifntifie Afemblyt November, lyjo, pp. 416 ff. 
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matter of unconscious inner drive, without invasion of "superior’* or of 
goading peoples from abroad. We do not know very much about race 
in predynastic Egypt, What wc do know is chJefiy negative, that 
ch^ges of race in the early Nile V’alley were negligible in quantity or 
quality. For the most part, there was an "Egyptian,” short, slight, long¬ 
headed, and dark, a mongrel of Africa, Asia, and the Afediterranean. 
Whatever motivation there was toward civilization burned deep within 
him, a slow fire of which he was quite unconscious. Gradually, with¬ 
out deliberate invention on his pan and without any early sdmularion 
from abroad, he was to grope his way upward tou-ard a life of greater 
maturity, of greater physical comfort, and of greater interdependent 
complexity. Undl the very end of the predynastic period, the process 
was unconscious and terribly s]ow\ jVlan’s feet were mired in the mud 
of the river banks, and he had to move deliberately. 

And so the archeologist lists a scries of successive predynasdc cul¬ 
tures with formidable names^ Tasian, Badarian, .^nratian, Gerzeen, and 
Semdnean^ and he lists the physical phenomena which appear in each 
culture: flints, pottery, the earliest metal, amulets, graves, houses, and 
works of art. There was constant change, and—with qualihcations— 
there was constant enrichment. Certain forms, such as houses and metal 
implements, became more numerous, larger, and more varied. Other 
forms, however, suffered through competition with new elements^ flint 
weapons and decorated pottery reached chmaxes of achievement at an 
early stage and then faded away in quality as man’s energies were di¬ 
verted into other lines. This was particularly true of pottery, where 
man's creative ardstry produced ware of the greatest skill, beauty, and 
utility; but then his craftsman’s impulse was drawn into other channels, 
and the pottery became dull and merely ucilitarian. 

Before we discuss art further, perhaps we should gain a clearer pic¬ 
ture of the artist. What do we know about the predynasdc Egyprian, 
since he has left us no writing and we have to learn about him through 
the objects he left buried in Egyptian soil? The picture is, of course, 
quite incomplete, but it docs have contours. Let us pick a point toward 
the end of the predynasdc stretch, but before the final transition into 
history, and set down what we know about the man who lived along 
the Nile. 

To begin with, he was no physical giant. The men stood less than five 
feet six inches in height, the women were closer to five feet tall. They 
were slight, but strong-boned, with relatively long heads and oval, 
rather birdlike faces. The men had no great amount of hair on face or 
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body and probably had slight or pacchy beards. Their clothing was 
relatively scanty but was of linen. For dress occasions they wore strings 
of simple beads and adorned their faces with an e)^e cosmedc, prefer¬ 
ably green. Physically^ as in other respects, they showed relations to the 
Hamites, the &mires, and the Mediterraneans, 

Those crude oval huts of rough lumps of niud had now become 
rectangular houses of shaped mud bricks. One model house which has 
come down to us has a door lined with wood and small windows framed 
in wood^ Its original must have been large enough for iimer partidoning 
into roomSi with a central timber supporting a flat roof. Most of the 
essentials of the historical house were present.* 

This man was a farmer^ but he probably had little to sell or trade, so 
that each domestic unit must have been self-sufEcient in the necessities 
of life. Armed with a homemade hoe of wood and a sickle set with flint 
teeth, he cultivated barley, emmer wheat, vetch, a few vegetables, and 
flax. The cereals gave him bread and beerj the fla^ gave him the bnen 
which was spun and woven into cloth. 

Perhaps every family had a domestic animal or mo, which might be 
pooled into a village herd, k must have been a rarely wealthy man who 
had a herd of his own. 1 he animals were the African long-homed 
cattle, the sheep, d've goose, the goat, the donkey, and—cliiefly in the 
north—the pig. Perhaps we may credit the prehistoric Egyptian with 
the selective breeding of tw'o animals, a narur^y hornless kind of carde 
and the Egyptian greyhound^ Despite the prcserjce of domestic ani- 
niakj it is a fair a^iunptlon that meat was not a norTnal element of dice 
but was reserved for feasts and sacrifices. Fishing, fowling in the 
marshes, and hunting in the desert supplemented the meat provision. 

Although this man was self-sufficleDt for his domestic and field tools^ 
there was one category of goods which he probably could secure only 
by trading, and tliat embraced the implements of meraL Metallurgy 
must have been a skilled crak confined to a few techiucians. The smelt¬ 
ing of copper required great heat in a closed space, and it has been 
assumed that some of the techniques were the same as in the fusing of 
sands and ores for glazing.’* The copper was cast in a mold, and the 
closed mold was shordy to replace the open mold. Having conquered 
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me rat, man was now able to bend it to his needs and make knives, dag’ 
gets, axes, chisels, etc-, with the mcial assuming a shape for its necc^^ary 
function and not following the old shapes set by stone implemenB. 
Stone tools and weapons were on the way out, no longer able to com¬ 
pete with copper; but, before the stone disappeared, it had a final tri¬ 
umph of technical skill, particularly because religious custom eschewed 
the new medium and clung to stone for such practices as sacrifice or 
circumcision. The final flint blades are superb pieces, thin, beautifully 
ground, and rippled to perfection. Such delicately beautiful Hints may 
have been purely show-pieces. The ordinary* farmer had to content 
himself 'with wooden tools or with implements of wood set with flint 
points or edges. Metal and the finest flints belonged to the community 
or to the overlord. 

This little Egyptian had his rimes of aggressiveness and adventure. 
Archeology produces a great amount of arrowheads and tnace-hcads, 
and the skeletons of the prtdynastic ^gj'pdans show an e.vcraordinary 
number of broken bones. Apparently, communities had come into 
comperirive contact with other communities, so that there was already 
that warfare which builr little states into larger states and was ultimate¬ 
ly to produce a nation. We do not knt>«' anything about the authority 
under whom, the Eg^'ptian fought. Theoretically, there were already 
local rulers of small states, distinct from the tribal chieftains of an 

earlier stage. . 

If W'c define a "machW as an instrument w^hich unites two diainct 
elements for a single merged force, this man commanded several simple 
machines. Of course, he had inherited the bow and arrow from long- 
distant ancestors* He had ako the harpoon with attached cord, the hoc, 
the spindle, the loom, and—most complicated of all the drill for hol¬ 
lowing out stone vases or for piercing small beads. These arc all of a 
fairly clemcntaiy mechanical natnre, but they have advanced beyond 
a club or a hand ax or a digging stick. 

In one respect this late predynasric Eg>^ptian had fallen short of the 
achievements of his ancestors, anti that was in the craftsmanship of 
containers, vessels of pottery and stone. His loving artisanrj' had been 
diverted to other channels. The pottery had declined In the fineness of 
the ware, in the boldness of the form, and in the pains taken with deco¬ 
ration. The stone vessels w'ere not so commonly in the vciy' refractory 
materials, nor were they so successful in form; it was now sufficient 
to make a container of routine shape our of soft stone. Artistic talents 
had gone into the shaping of figurines or into the decoration of cere- 
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momal slate palettes, an arriscry which required the new technique of 
relief sculpture. To a degree, art was separating itself from function and 
vras becoming a skilled craft for the purposes of the state or the over- 
lord. 

This man was earth-bound to his little helds, except at such dmes as 
he was led forth to war. However, he was not cut off from contact with 
distant regions. The boats which plied the Nile now carried sails, and 
some of them may have adventured out into the “Great Green” Sea, 
hugging the coast as long as possible. There was commerce the whole 
length of Hgypt, and somehow goods trickled in from other areas: gold 
and copper from the eastern mountains, ivory and myrrh from the 
distant south, olive oil from Libya and from Palestine, cedar woods 
from the Phoenician coast, bpis lazuli and obsidian from lands far to 
the east. Such goods may have passed only from community to com¬ 
munity, but the means were already present, in shipping, for more 
direct contact and thus for greater influence of one culture on another. 
It is already possible to see a remarkable similaiity of form between 
Egypt and Palestine in the shapes of pots, stone vessels, and stone 
p^ettes.^ 

We know very little about the religion of this man. Most of what we 
list we guess from his burials. Certainly, a belief in some kind of future 
life was important to him. His graves became increasingly elaborate, 
and increasingly he took goods w ith him into his grave. Food and drink 
were most important; but clothing, ornamentation, cosmetics, weapons, 
and tools accompanied him to the next world. Sometimes such objects 
w ere broken or pierced and thus “killed,” so that they might share their 
owner’s fate. At times dogs were buried with their masters. Whether 
servants were killed and buried at the same time as their masters we do 
not know. This was a practice wliich disappeared early in historical 
times, and one assumes that it was a prehistoric practice, in order to 
maintain a lord’s household in the future life. The predynastic evidence 
for the custom is, however, lacking. VVe shall revert presendy to the 
other evidence on religion as shovvn by art. 

Was life a grim business for this predynastic Jigyptian, with his back 
bent to the hoe or the loomr Yes, it must have been drudgery, but the 
monotony was relieved by the celebration of feasts, which sxuxly 
marked the fortunes of the Nile and the agricultural year. There were 
fishing and hunting and warring. There were even games. Excavation 
has produced a crude kind of checkerboard. It is a table of unbaked 
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clay with four stumpy legs, its surface divided into eighteen squares, 
and accompanied hy about a doaen game pieces of clay coated with 
wax * Such an apparatus for amusement is significant There must aJ- 
ready have been the slight surplus of wealth which relieved the pres¬ 
sure of endless roil; there must already have been the leisure time for 
entcrtairitncnr. Such 3 transitional point and such a state of mind are 
also indicated by the development of an art for its own sake. Let us go 
back and look at the art of earlier predynastic times. 

The urge toward beauty appeared first in the manufacture of useful 
things, such as a graceful pot with an applied decoration or a stone )ug 
which made skll^l use of the natural graining of the stone. A rounded 
pot offered an irresistible surface for the early artist. He could build up 
the form with applied clay, he could iucise the pot when it was still 
damp, he could fire the vessel in such a way as to give two tones, he 
could apply a shiny slip or burnish his ware, or he could paint the sur¬ 
face. Thus we have a great variety of wares, decorated with a great 
variety of motifs. A bowl may show a primitively hloched-out paiuting 
of a hunter with his hounds on leash, while a jug may depict an adorned 
boat plying the waters of the Nile. This repertoire of paintings on pot¬ 
tery offers a great deal of our Information on the culture of predynastic 
Egypt (Fig. jj). It certainty affords plenty of speculation for the pre- 
historian. Are the connections of this “Cross Lined" ware with Africa 
to the south and the Sahara to the west? Does this "Decorated" ware 
derive from the norrhem part of Egypt? Just how arc these “Wavy 
Handled" pots related to Palestine? Such questions Illustrate again the 
variety of contacts possible in a relatively primitive culture. It is easy 
to say that Egypt’s early development was essentially internal, without 
important outside influence, but It Is also clear that there were outside 
contacts which must have been mutually refreshing to both parties. 

The pots which show pictures of boats are especially important as 
indicating a river commerce from one end of Egypt to the other. The 
boats carry simple ensigns which probably give the place of origin, that 
is, the home port. In so far as we can Identify these ensigns, they show 
that there was river commerce along the entire course of the Nile from 
the Mediterranean to the First Cataract, at a time long before F.gypt 
was a unified narion.* Under relatively primitive conditions, with local 
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rule onl\% the river merchants of Egypt were able to move about 
freely with their wares. Nor w^s trading contact restricted to the Nile 
Valley alone. The presence in predynastic Egyptian graves of foreign 
materials, such as lapis lazuli, obsidian, ivory, and olive oU, shows that 
there was a range of coitimcrce extending ultimately to lands as distant 
as Persia, This docs not imply caravans of Egyptians ranging hundreds 
of miles awav from Egvpr or merchants from Iran bringing their wares 
to the Nile \bllcy» nor docs it mean commercial ships plying the Medi¬ 
terranean several centuries before history. It is more likely chat distant 
wares were passed from one area to another by immediate, rather than 
long-range, contact. Nevertheless, the closed tube of the Nile Valley 
tvas nor hermetically sealed against all contact, and outside influences 
would have some slow cumulative pressure as time w*cnt on. 

It is difficult to talk about the religion of predynasric Egypt because 
the evidence is so slight and because the modem concept of religion 
fits the ancient scene so imperfectly. With ancient man, religion per¬ 
meated every part of life and yet was hardly formalized into a theolog¬ 
ical system. Predynasric Fgj'pt has left us no wTirings, so that we must 
make our guesses from the few' material remains and on the supposition 
that the later theological sj^stem had had its prehistoric beginnings. This 
is insecure ground for speculation. The Egyptian graves have provided 
art objects which are undoubtedly connected w'irh a belief in unseen 
and powerful forces. This is particularly true of figurines of humans, 
animals, and standardized symbols. Arguing from the analogy of primi¬ 
tive peoples known to the anthropologist today, one assumes that reli¬ 
gion held three strong forces: protection from known and unknown 
perils, success in the enterprise of food-gathering or food-producing, 
and the enlargement and continuance of one^s own people. The Egyp- 
rians were agricultural and must have invoked the forces promoting 
growth of tbelr crops and enlargement of their herds. They must have 
given consideradon to the force of reproduction of their owti kind. 
And they must have offered fearful propitiation to the vast perils of a 
great w'orld. These arritudes tou'ard mysteries "which were panly with¬ 
in their control but were largely controlled by the unknowable whims 
of nature would make up the beginnings of their religion. We can see a 
few of their attitudes in the figurines of females or of animals hav'ing to 
do with reproduction. But other figurines or amulets are less meaning¬ 
ful and may have been forces which would protect them from the many 
perils of existence. 'Fheir religion was as simple in essential elements and 
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as complicated in daily and hourly forms as are the observ'ances of mosr 
primitive peoples. 

We cannot know what politicaJ struggles went on in prcdynastic 
Egypt. Be)'ond doubt, there was a reach!ng-out for power on the part 
of small units, and rhe process of conquest and assimilation built up con¬ 
stantly larger units. In theory there would be an evolutionary process, 
with the village-state growing into a districr-state and the district-state 
grow'ing into a large province; ultimately, at the beginning of histoiy', 
a full nation would have conic into being. We do not know that this 
expansive process moved according to such a theory. Certainly, there 
\t ^5 a governmental change when men settled down to agriculture, won 
some surplus, and engaged in a struggle for larger territory. The tribal 
unit of most primitive rimes, a unit related by blood or immediare in- 
[imacy, certalnlv cave w'ay to a wider governmental unit, in which 
people were not necessarily related by blood, did not necessarily know 
one another, but had sufficient economic and social interests in common 
that they were willing to act under one ruler. F'Towever. it is possible 
that the unit of rule was still relatively small only a few centuries before 
dynastic times and that the large provincial state came into licing rather 
suddenly and tmly in the latest predynastic period. 

This question about the si7,c of the govemmcnral and social and 
economic unit is linked ssHrli anoihcr proiilem which is equally a niar- 
ter of speculation: When did large-scale irrigation si'orks come into 
Egypt? Ir has been suggested tliat the first settlers in the Nik Talley 
lived on the edge of a thick jungle swamp and cultiv ated such ptickets 
of land as were readily available. Such a jtication and such a life would 
provide small and unrelated ctimmurvities, confined in size by limited 
food. The initial draining of the swamps would be the prerequisite to 
the gaining of greater agricultural terrirory, and this process of curcing 
away and draining the jungle may well have been a ctmstant one. 
There is, however, a second'srep \vhich was tlie essential for the avin- 
ning of the fullest possible agricultural terrirory. and that vvas the 
bringing of tnajor irrigation works ro the land large catch basins or 
canals which cut across miles of land and brought the Nik waters to 
the edge of the desert hills. The draining of the swamps won fertile soil 
for agriculnire, but that soil could be kept fertik and extended in area 
only by large-scale irrigation. Large-scale irrigation demands planning 
and agency by a strong governmental organi7.ation, and, when once 
undertaken, it maintains and fosters that stixing governmental unit. 

The question is then: .\t v-'hat stage in the long cenrurics of pre- 
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dynastic process did the F^ptiao attain such a degree of ividcspread 
co*opcration, such an ability to plan ahead and carry out his plans, and 
such an ambition for more power, land, and food that he was abb to 
undertake large irrigation projects? The answ'cr to chat question must 
be personal and subjective because we have no data to permit more 
than speculation, Wc can see man's abilities through his artifacts—pots 
and stone vessels, stone and copper implements, amulets and ornaments, 
houses and clothing—and w'c still do not have the answer. How intelli¬ 
gent was he, in our critical terms? The former assumption that the 
ancient Egyptian invented a 365-day calendar several centuries before 
dynastic times has been shown to be untenable. That calendar was ini¬ 
tiated after the dynasties had begun. To be sure, such a calendar had to 
be based on a long period of obscrx'ation, on recording by some kind of 
notation, and on the ability to work out the records into a consistent 
system. But if this 365-day calendar was initiated sometime in the first 
three dynasties, the preceding period of observ'ations and records need 
not have extended very far into the late predynastic period. The inven¬ 
tion of the calendar cannor be used for the argument that the Egyptian 
of the middle predynastic period had extraordinary InteUecrual 
powers.’* 

A\ hat can we say about his abilities, beyond the observed facts of 
skill in local arts and crafts and the acceptance of a widespread com¬ 
merce? He had a number of simple skills, vvhicii involved logical 
process and cKperimentarion along new lines. As a biologist, he was abb 
to bring into being new species of plants and animals. As a chemist, he 
could make bread, brew beer, and mix paints or clays. As a geologist, he 
sought our the stones for knives and jars, mineral compounds for cos¬ 
metics, gold, and copper. As a physicist, he could work e.vquisice fimt 
knives, drill small beads, glase stone or porreiy' surfaces, and smell and 
cast copper. As a marhcmariciiii, he could lay out fields and construct 
huts. ,^tsome time in hk prehistoric career he had advanced ro ihc stage 
of uang machines, that is, instruments which combined more than one 
principle of force. A drill for hollowing out stone vessels ka machine 
in this sense, for it combines the cutting point, the downward pressure, 
and a rocking or rotary- motion, all for a single purpose. This drill must 
have come in quite early in the predynastic period, if we may judge 
from the magnificent stone vessels. On the other hand, the porter’s 
wheel apparently did not enter Egypt until historic times. We do not 
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know when such machines as the pJow and the standing loom appeared 
in Egypt. It is possible that the plow w-as a late predynastic develop- 
menc, depending upon that other tiosectled problem of the dme when 
large-scale urngatJon and agriculture began. 

Ac any rate, it is correct to say that our Egyptian primitive had 
latent abilities and a willingness to experiment along modest lines. If he 
must be called a '‘barbarian" because he was not yet literate and civil¬ 
ized, he was not a doltish savage; he was an earth-bound peasant of 
limited range and imagination, but his gaze was someruncs raised above 
the mud, and vaguely he pressed tow'ard the enrichment of his life. 
Even so, we do not have enough data to decide at W'iiat point he took 
the two major steps of extensive irrigation w'orks and government of a 
far-reaching and impersonal nature. The d^niasties begin with a union 
of the parts of Eg)'pt into a single nadon. At about the same time we 
have pictorial evidence that the king of Egypt was Interested in irriga¬ 
tion and would cake ceremonial parr in the opening of a new canal.” 
It is a personal judgment that large governmental units and large Irriga¬ 
tion projects were relatively new at the dme and that the slow processes 
of building ever larger communities and of clearing the jungle had gone 
on very deliberately for a long time and then had a final spurt of 
enei^, a spurt which flung man into history itself. 

As we have pointed out above, the wall reliefs of historical times 
show a clear vestige of jungle conditions, suggesdng that the complete 
clearing of the swamps had not yet been effected. Further, it Is possible 
to argue that irrigation w'orks on a grand scale were a concomitant of 
an important social revolurion: sonic pressure of population demanded 
more land; more land was W'on by irrigation; increased crops permitted 
a much greater populadoo; and greater population produced profound 
polidcal, economic, and social changt^ in life. This is tJic kind of revo¬ 
lution which starts very slowly, finally picks up momentum, and then 
accelerates rapidly. It cannot be proved or disproved at present, but it 
is possible chat the importaor changes in agriculture through irriga¬ 
tion were an immediate forerunner of historic rimes and, in fact, pro¬ 
duced the historic rimes. This docs not mean chat the digging of large 
canals produced history; the process w'as far more complex than that. 
It does mean chat man reached a certain stage of maturity or of internal 
pressure when he was moved to undertake such a co-operative activity 
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and thac his maturity, mccracting with the products of irrigation, won 
for him a new kind of life. 

What was that new kind of life? In artemptlng to answer that ques¬ 
tion, one nvust consider certain concepts suggested by certain scholars. 
Toynbee has laid down the principle of “Challenge and Response" for 
the evocation of ancient Egyptian societ)^‘■ For him, the first challenge 
was a physical one: the clearing of the river jungle along rhe Nile, the 
taming of the fertile black soil, and the extension and control of the 
river floodwaters. Through such a response of activity, a uniform cul¬ 
ture was constructed, and the energies of rhe responders continued un¬ 
abated into historic times, with the great achievements of the Pyra¬ 
mid Age. 

Beyond doubt, there is an important principle here. Nevertheless, it 
would still seem to leave a number of unansv,'efed questions. Why did 
the prehistoric people of Egj'p’^ respond to the challenge, whereas their 
southern neighbors in the Sudan did not respond? Did the prehistoric 
Egyptians ignore the challenge of a fcnile soil blanketed by jungle 
marshes for a long period of time; and, when they finally responded 
posirivcly to rhe challenge, i^'hac new factors made them respond? 
Obviously, Ave are dealing with a spiritual agent u'hich can be seen and 
described after the fact but which cannot be predicted before the fact. 
It would seem that an environment might offer oportunities which 
could be ignored until some catalyric force precipitated the energies of 
a people in a useful way. Whar could such a catalyst be—the product of 
gradual economic change, the product of gradually increasing popula¬ 
tion, a stimulus from abroad, or a gradual spiritual maturing? Perhaps 
there was no one catalyst but rather a combination of some of these 
suggested forces. If so, the slow change of past ages would become a 
rapid change of late predynasric into dynastic times, 
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Another concept which should be considered at this point is Childe's 
“urban revolution.”’* This view would see the beginning of history as 
marked by a basic social change, In which the undifferentiated agri¬ 
cultural society came to cluster around villages which were agricul¬ 
tural, political, and economic centers. In a very general sense every 
man in the preceding societv'' had been his own self-sufficient master, 
producing his ovsTi food and clothing; making his own tools, weapons, 
and containers; building his own hut; and trading his own goods direct¬ 
ly. With Childe’s urban revolution, there came specialization of func¬ 
tion. Instead of the farmer’s undertaking a whole scries of domestic 
avocations, certain nien embraced the professions of weapon-maker, 
potter, weaver, builder, sailor, merchant, etc. This theory would sec 
agricultural improvemenf as producing botli a surplus of wealth and a 
surplus of population. The surplus of wealth created a ruling class with 
leisure time and an interest in the arts, and the surplus of population 
provided the specialists -who would serve each need of the crafts and 
arts as a main vocation. Further, the larger communities were based on 
interdependent, but impersonal, interests instead of a single common 
interest of a petsonalJy related group. Thus there was a need for new 
sanctions to control such impersonally organized comm unities, so that 
there was a growth of governmental organization, of impersonal law, 
and of the constraints of a national religion. Thus Childe’s urban revo¬ 
lution called into being an elaborated state, with a civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal bureaucracy and a policc force to elicit conformance to the ritual 
of religion and law. Ultimately, the professionalization of the govern¬ 
ment and of commerce would produce a final by-product of the urban 
revolution, since the necessit)' for keeping administrative and business 
records demanded writing. 

The urban revolution contained two apparently conflicting currents. 
On the one hand, the individual had become a specialist in some voca¬ 
tion, and higher talents were called forth from him as a specialist. On 
the other haitd, as society moved away from the smaller community', 
which had been intimate and related, and becattic a large state, with the 
awful impersonality' of formalized law and religious dogma, There was 
a depersonalization of the individual, who became, as it u ere, a mere 
statistic of the state. That conflict between individual and group was 
present at the beginning of history, just as it is today. 

Whar can one say about this theoty' of the urban revolutions Obv i- 

I), V. Gordon Childc, .Uja .l/jAr; Hirrattf (London, i9}6>), pp, 1^7-101, wid 
HappenfJ in Hiffery (Fetiguin Books, 191^), pp. *0^-17. 
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ously, as a theory it has much that is acute and just. Yet it is too absolute. 

It has two essentials: markedly increased population, tending toward 
an urban economy, and specialization of function. The term urban, 
however, implies too much; it seems to say that agriculture ceased to be 
basic and that commerce replaced agriculture in importance. Actually, 
agriculture did not lose its essential iniportaucc, and one may doubt 
whether any comniuniry in earliest Egypt deserved the term "city,’* 
They were all agricultural villages of greater or less degree. Probably 
one would have to come far down into history-possibly down to the 
Eighteenth Eg>'ptian Djuiasty^beforc one could be sure of a city in 
the modem sense. Further, specialization of profession had surely been 
present in the earlier economy, even though in a lesser degree. The 
small tribal community must have had its farmer who was more skilful 
than any other in making weapons, its farmer whose hand turned more 
readily to painting, and its farmer who was a pnest and medieme man. 
The differences between the earlier agriculture period and the histori¬ 
cal period are not differences of kind but differences of degree. Thus 
one may accep t a truth in Childc’s “urban revolution ” prorided that it 
is understood that it was not “urban" and was not a “revolution.” Thew 
was a change in the direction of greater concentration of population in 
centers, there was a change toward greater professionaharn, there was 
an increase in wealth, and there was an elaboration of administrative 
machinery to control the new elements. 

Let us consider one more concept, Redheld’s “folk society.”^* This 
is an abstraction, constructed for the purpose of understanding modern 
urban society in contrast to a simpler and more primitive society. This 
ideal folk society is homogeneous, small, and has a strong sense of com¬ 
munity. It is nonliterate, and its economy is one of self-sufficiency 
rather than of buying and selling. In general, the ties of family provide 
the community. The society is deeply rooted in religious belief and 
custom, and relations arc personal, so that the secular and impersonal 
have not yet come into being. The behavior of such a society is strongly 
traditional, so that there is no encouragement to speculation or to ex¬ 
perimentation, sbee sanctified tradition has provided all the answers. 
Such a folk society could exist as a pure culture only if the conditions 
of its maintenance and security from disturbance were assured. 

Over against the abstraction of the folk society is placed the concept 
of its opposite—modem urban society, large, amorphous, hctcrogene- 

(4. Rob* rt Red field, "The Folk Society." /tncfriciHt Jownwl of SoctolofiU, LII 
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ous. and lacking a sense of community. Urban society k secular, high¬ 
ly impersonal in rclationshipSp and very complicated in its inrerdcpcnd- 
ence of commercial transactions. Family and tradition are of Uctle im¬ 
portance. The society is^ of couisc, literate and, at its ideal best, specu¬ 
lative, experimentai, and fluid. 

How did ancient Egypt at its crucial point between prehistory and 
history fit into the concept of the folk society or of the urban society? 
QearlVt it was in a transitional stage berA cen the two. In its entire his¬ 
torical course ancient Egypt never reached the full urban stage. It was 
always strongly agriculm rai Although increasingly seen lari v^ed, it ab 
ways had a strongly controlling element of the sacred. In few other 
cultures was the force of tradition so binding, and after its first histori¬ 
cal spurt of energies it dropped any dangerous tendencies toward spec¬ 
ulation or experiniencation. Despite its practices of a senilsecular gov¬ 
ernment, of an intricate interdependence of economics^ of literacvi and 
of the union of two disparate sections of Egypt under a single mlCj 
ancient Egypt was always at heart a sacred society, clinging passion¬ 
ate I v to hallowed tradition. 

Even in the predynascic period, however, it seems clear that E^ypt 
was not a pure folk society. It was relatively fluid and was willing to 
iry out new methods of plant or animal breeding, of architecture, or of 
art. In fact, there may have been less hostility to change in the pre¬ 
historic than there was in historic times, when a codified and enforced 
dogma began to set its disapproval upon deviations from the tradirionah 
Further, predynastic Egj'pt saw an increasing amount of coimnercc 
and thus an Increasing interweaving of persons and communities which 
were not related by blood. Basically, the economy of any one unit was 
that of self-sufficiency, but the role of the market was already strong, 
and the essential element of the folk culture—a strong sense of group 
solidarity as over against outsiders—had already weakened. W hether in 
the predynastic or the dynastic period, ancient Egypt was transitionai 
becviTen the folk socict>^ and urban society, and no sharp break ap¬ 
peared at the beginning of history. 

Thus the three concepts of challenge and response, the urban revo¬ 
lution, and the folk societ)^ are useful and instructive about that imf^r- 
tant transition between prehistoric “barbarism and historic ciiiiJiza- 
tion,^^ but none of them provideii a full and satisfying c.xpUnation of the 
phenomenon of such a transition within a comparatively brief time. 
No one can give that satisfying explanation, fii^t because our Informa- 
don is too slight on the times and, second, because thete were certain 
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spiricual imponderabJcs ar ivhicli we can only guess. Ic vi'ould provide 
a certain satisfacriofi if we could lay down a series of obsenadons on 
economic, social, and pK>lkica] changes, add them up, and achieve a 
result u'hich was clearly determinant: here tvere rlie forces w'hich 
brought man into civiliiiation. which gave him a mamricy of mind and 
outlook, which produced natiotial goi'emments, which called forth 
writing, which gave the rudiments of science, and which produced a 
sophisticated world ouduok, art, and literature. Perhaps we simply do 
not know enough to list such visible determinants of historical change, 
but we suspect chat we shall never know enough because the essential 
motivating forces w'ill always be invisible, the outrcaching of man's 
mind and spirit. Those spiritual and intellectual intpulses would never 
be recorded because thcj' lie too deep in the human heart and mind; 
early man was quite unconscious of them. 

The phenomenal determinants of economics, environment, diet, and 
governmental and social organization seem to produce different results 
in different places. The civilization which emerged in Eg)-pt was dif* 
fcrenc from that which emerged in Mesopotamia, or the Indus Valley, 
or China, or Yucatan. The physical cultures of these different areas 
were distinct, and their spiritual settings were markedly varied. Fur¬ 
ther, there were some barbarisms^as in the Sudan—which were given 
a whole scries of favorable determinants and still did nor emerge into 
civilized life. It is possible to argue that each case is extraordinarily 
complex and that the scries of phenomenal determinants is different in 
each case, so that—if tve could know enough—we could explain the 
differences In each civilization or each barbarism on the basis of a highly 
complicated mathematical equation. Bur we suspecr that every equa¬ 
tion would contain an unknow n value, the r of the mind and spirit of 
man. The totality of our visible obsenarions would still leave us short 
of a historical or sociological ansxvcr to the phenomenon of the emer¬ 
gence of a culture Into crinlizatiun. 

The process of predynasric Egypt seems like a chemical action of 
slow change and final sudden reaction. It is as if there were drops of a 
chemical falling into a solution over a long period without producing 
any compositional change. Then, with relative abruptness, the solution 
changed, and we had a structurally different substance. \V*bat we do 
not know is whether this was a quantitative or a quaUtatlvc change. 
Was it simply a matter of saturation, and the accumulating drops ab¬ 
ruptly became sufficient to produce a reaction? Or was it a matter of a 
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new substance mcrotiuccd at just the proper point, acting as a catalyst 
to make a different chemical compositionP 

Wc cannot answer this question, except subjcccivcly. It seems likely 
that the whole process was quantitative and that ancient Egypt reached 
a point of accumulated small changes where the culture looked mark¬ 
edly dt/ferenr. A sufficient volume of quantitative change effects a dif¬ 
ference which seems to be qualitarivc, Howe^'cr, w'e cannot reject the 
possibility that the very end of Egx'pt’s prcdyiiastic period witnessed 
a new- element which was the catalyst producing dviliKcd life in the 
Nile Valley. That new clement was a visible stimulus of the predynastic 
EgJ'ptian culture bv factors deriving from Mesopotamia. 

No one knows how long the succession of predynasne periods lasted 
in Egypt, from the crude little village of Mcrimdch to the beginnings 
of the dynasties, Let us assume that this stretch of rime occupied tw o 
thousand years. For the great majority of that time—for perhaps the 
first eighteen hundred years^the development of Egyptian culture was 
internal. To be sure, there are evidences of commercial contacts reach¬ 
ing to far-distant lands, but the succession of visible elements is logically 
native and may be charted in renns of progress or retrogression of phys¬ 
ical forms. Even the introduction of a new kind of pottery at a certain 
stage of prehistory appears to be roared in the area of northeastern 
Africa. One can see analogies between pot forms or forms of stone 
vessels between EgJ'pt and Palestine; bur the analt^les cannot be 
pressed to conclusive dcriv-ations, and, if there were derivations, it 
would be difficult to establish the direction of influence. No; E^'pt’s 
development was native and internal for most of her prehistory. 

Then, at the very end of her prehisfon% she accepted certain viable 
elements of definite iMcsopotamian character. 

The elements w'hlch Egypt borrowed from her eastern neighbor arc 
quire clear.There was the cylinder seal, an idea and an instrument 
which had already had a career in Mesopotamia, There was monumen- 
architecture, using bricks in a decorative paneling, a technique 
which can be traced to its origins in jMcsoporamia but svhich appeared 
fully developed in Egj'pt at this Jin.il ptedynastic period (Fig. 4J). 
And there were certain artistic motifs which were native to Mesopo¬ 
tamia bur foreign to EgV'pr: balanced, antithetic groups; a hero domi¬ 
nating two balanced bea,sts; composiTe and fabulous animats or animals 
w'ith intertwined necks; and boats of distinctively Mesopotamian type. 

ij. Set (he jiRtcIt by H. Frankfon in AjSL, LV'HJ U9“S8, «sp. jjs. 
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All these elements had their history in the Babylonian scene and ap¬ 
peared full-fledged in Egypt as borrowings. 

There arc other elenients which may belong to the same period of 
borrowing but where our argument rests on minor uncertain ties. Meso¬ 
potamia already had the potter's wheel, which was nor to appear in 
Egypt until dynastic times. Aletallurgv in Asia was distinctly in ad¬ 
vance of that craft in Eg)’pt, and the latter country may have been 
influenced by better methods abroad. However, the most important 
critical factor which Egypt may have taken from Mesopotamia was 
the idea of writing. The most that one can say is that there was visible 
priority in writing in Mesopotamia, where there had been some cen¬ 
turies of noration on clay tablets, gradually developing into fuller 
record. In Egypt, writing appeared rather abnipcly at the transitional 
point between prehistory and history'; and when it appeared, it seemed 
already to have certain elements which—in theory, at least—belong to 
an advanced stage of writing. That is to say, the theory of writing 
assumes that the first stage must be pictographic, with each element 
standing for itself: the picture of a house meaning “house,” the picture 
of a star meaning “star,” etc.; and that a second stage uses the rebus- 
principle to construct words which cannot easily be depicted. To use 
the classical example applying to the English language, we can picture 
a bee and a leaf, but we cannot picture a belief. We can, however, put 
together the pictures of a bee and a leaf to make the sounds bee-leaf^ 
At the very beginning of history, Egyprian hieroglyphic writing ap¬ 
peared on stone and clay with this rcbus-principIc already accepted. 
And yet the pictures which w-ent into hieroglyphic writing were all 
good Egyptian pictures: the Egyptian forms of hoe and plow and scone 
drill. How could this writing appear thus in its adolescence, without 
any traces of infancy? Some have assumed that its infancy must have 
existed but been lost to us because the first writing was on perishable 
material like w'ood or hide. There Is perhapis an element of truth in this 
assumption, but another theory w'ould greatly shorten that period of 
infancy, the theory that the principles of picture writing, including the 
rebus-principle, had been borrow'cd from Mesopotamia at the time of 
the other borrowings in the late predynastic. None of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian pictures was taken over, only the two ideas that a standardized 
piemre may be used as a symbol to convey a specific word and that 
words which cannot easily he pictured may be conveyed phonetically 
by the rebus-principle. If Egypt did thus borrow the idea of writing 
from Babylonia, It brought her abruptly into literacy and was a power¬ 
ful factor in the construction of history. 
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We have, then, certain clear and deftnite borrowings from Mesopo¬ 
tamia and other borrowings which look entirely possible. On the other 
hand, archeology has thus far found no indicatioas of Babylonian bor¬ 
rowing from Egypt. The cultural history of Mesopotamia showed a 
straightforward, normal progress through her predynasdc and early 
dynasdc periods, with no sharp break or twist at any point. The cul¬ 
tural history of Egypt showed a straightforward, normal progress, 
using nadve materials and methods, for the greater part of her predy¬ 
nasdc, but at the very end of her predynasdc there was—to our subjcc- 
rive feeling—a certain repedrivencss and uncertainly in the use of her 
nadve forms and nadve art. Perhaps she was groping for change. At 
this point there was an ardsdc, intellectual, and technical fructiiicadon 
from Babylonia, and Egypt made a great spurt toward history. Wiihin 
a few gene radons there came the union of Egypt under the dynasdes. 
Thus it seems that Babylonia had reached a certain cultural level which 
contained elements and ideas which Egypt was ready and eager to bor¬ 
row, bur we see no reciprocal tendency on Babylonia's part to borrow 
from Egypt. The cultural leadership was all on the Mesopotamian side 
at a dme when Egypt needed such leadership. Further, wc may note 
that the elements which Egypt borrowed just before her dynasdc 
period condnued in greater or less degree to express her culture under 
the first two dynasties, bur then were discarded in the Third and 
Fourth Dynasdes, when the classical Eg^^pdan style was Instituted. 
By that rime Egypt had attained her own self-confident maturity and 
knew what forms she wished to use in order to express that maturity. 
Thanks to a stimulus from Babylonia, she was able to stand upon her 
own feet and work out her own forms of expression. AVhen she did 
work out her own forms under the I hird and Fourth Dynasties, she 
set for herself a style which became the cherished and rigorously main¬ 
tained Egyptian expression for most of her historical career, a st)dc 
which was quite independent of any Alesopotamian models. Her art 
of the Old IGngdom tvas more composed and consistent than were the 
ardsdc products of contemporary Mesopotamia. 

If it be true that the last Egypdan predynasdc period was affected 
by intellectual, technical, and anistic stimuli from Mesopotamia and 
that almost immediately Egypt went into her historic period, what Is 
the meaning of this observadon? Did Mesopotamian cultural leadership 
raise Egypt from barbarism into civilisation? Our own answer to that 
quesdon is qualified. On the affirmative side, Egypt's debt to Babylonia 
is obvious, is roughly coincident with the transition from prehistory 
into histoiy, and thus may be credited with formative influence. The 
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qualifications may be indicated by phrasiiig a different question: Would 
Egypt have passed from barbarism to civilization without Mesopo¬ 
tamian siiniulationr Of course, the answer to that question must Iw 
speculative, since there was Mesopotamian stiiiiulation. However, it is 
our belief that internal impulses are far more compelling than external 
pressures^ that the urge toward change must be strong within a culture; 
and that, in the absence of that inner urge, no amount of foreign ex¬ 
ample could effect any essential spiritual change. A savage may be 
taught forms and techniques, but he will remain a savage because he 
is so in mind and heart. Bur one who is hungering and thirsting for 
change will eagerly accept forms and techniques from another in order 
to gain greater self-expression. If true and satisfacrory self-expression 
is thus attained, that self-expression wHU work out its own forms and 
techniques with new self-confidence. 

It is thus our belief chat Eg)-pc had been building up the maturity of 
outlook and the complexity of social and economic life to the point 
where the next step was what w'c call “chdlization.” She iivas at the 
critical point of her adolescence. At this critical point, seeking further 
maturltVt she gladly accepted certain forms of expression from Meso¬ 
potamia and used these forms to carry over into the historical period. 
For some centuries they were her most important forms of expression, 
until she had stabilized her new' life and gained the necessary sense of 
securic\* and continult\^ Then she worked out and standardized her 
own way of life, quire independently of any outside models. Her debt 
to the influence of Mesopotamia w^as very great, but the inner spiritual 
urge to a new way of life wras the essential factor—really the only moti¬ 
vating factor—in the great change. 

There is a related problem to this question of the nature and force 
of the Influence of one culture upon another, and that is the problem of 
the means by which the influence was effected. Was there Mesopo¬ 
tamian cont|uest or colonization of Egypt, or commercial exploitation, 
or simply an outreaching cultural priority? It is a v'cry simple solution 
to a problem if we can ascribe cultural change under outside influence 
CO an actual penetration by immigrants, either an invading and con¬ 
quering army or a colonizing incursion. Then the numerical weight 
and authority of the foreigners easily explains the change. 

Egypt w'as not easy to invade. Any conquering army would have to 
cross difficult desert barriers or seas, where they would be cut off from 
bases or from adequate supplies. Looking back Into predynastic days 
and attempting to guess what an armed force might have been, one 
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cannot believe that a sufficient body of invaders could have penetrated 
the Nile Valley TO overpower the Egyptians and set up a dominating 
rule. 

The problem of c(}loni 7 :atIon, either through the infiltration of wan¬ 
dering peoples or through the setting-up of commercial posts, Is less 
easy to dispose of. It is true that a new racial clement appeared in Eg^'pi. 
about this time, a people having a broader head than the Egy ptians 
themselves. However, this broadheaded stock is assumed to have en¬ 
tered Egypt from the north, whereas the evidences of Mesopotamian 
influence which can be localized arc in Upper Egypt. Further, the 
broadheaded stock could not have been Babylonian but could have 
been a northern or mountain people. 

It is a slender thread to go 011, but the pictured presence of boats of 
iVlesopotamian type on monuments in the Nile Valley seems to indi¬ 
cate an actpiain tance with such boats in or near to Egj'pt* The best 
theory^ svhich one can devise to meet the problem is that the Baby¬ 
lonians or some people in close touch with the Babylonians came as 
sailing merchatits to Egypt- They would coast down the Persian Cjulf 
and up the Red Sea, They would make their contact with the Egyp¬ 
tians cither ar a Red Sea port, such as Suez or Koffieir at the eastern end 
of the U'adi Harnmamat. or in the Nile \alley itself if they could cara¬ 
van across the eastern desert. Such merchants had knowledge of some 
of the recent changes in iVlesopotamia, The Egyptians were at a rest¬ 
less, transitional point and seized eagerly on the dements of .Mesopo¬ 
tamian culture which they could use for themselves. Thus there might 
have been a kind of cultural conquest without physical conquest. But, 
as so often, one must admit that we do not know enough to go beyond 
a vague spccalatlcuii 

Thus we have seen several forces which were instrumental in lifting 
the Egyptian out of the clinging mud of his prehistory and onto the 
paving Stones of hkorj'. The ultimate large-scale irrigation produced 
profound economic and social changes, bringing a much larger pi^u- 
larion. a surplus of wealth, a ruling class, and skilled professions. The 
stimularion from .Mesopotamia was the final catalyst which precipitated 
the solution. But the final mystery' stilt remains: W hat inner forc^ 
lifted the Egyptian toward a new life? Is the entire explanation visible 
before our eyes in the "urban revolution” and the Mesopotamian cata¬ 
lyst? Or is there still an unknown factor, which is the presence or ab¬ 
sence of a spiritual urge toward a new w'ay of life? It is clear that the 
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answer must be subjective, Such an answer would be that some cul^ 
tures have accepted opportunity and sumuladou, whereas other cul¬ 
tures have simply bogged down stubbornly in the mud of the past. The 
only explanation that can be offered for such a difference is a danger¬ 
ous one because it may seem to give a repeatable pattern to the proc¬ 
esses of cultural development. It is possible that there is a kind of ma- 
curing of cultural experience^ m which there is youth, willing to try 
change and experimentation, and there is a more cautious old age, 
which re jects the new. That might be a general rule, but one ivould 
prudently have to note that cultures may be as different essentially as 
persons are, with some conservative youth and some adventurous old 
age. On the whole, it is safer to record the How of historical occur¬ 
rences and to disavow any professional concern with the Why, Let us 
settle down to the firm ground that Egypt ended her long predynastic 
period and emerged into w-orld history' with the beginning of the dy¬ 
nasties. 


Ill 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY AND ORDER 

Dynmtes 1-3 {about 3100-2700 B.C.) 

W HAT Jiappcned at the beginning of the First Dynasty? At a 
certain date we change from predynasde to dynastic, from 
prehistory to history, from the unrecorded prologue to a 
stage with the curtain up but the lights dimmed doum to a minimum> 
Why did Eg^'ptian historical tradition claim that a certain Meucs 
united the Two Lands into a single nation and began the first of a series 
of dynasties? We can give certain answers based on our limited range 
of obsen'^ations, bur the essentials of the process must evade us. We can 
sec much of what happened, but we cannot establish the driving forces 
w'hich produced the nation. 

'lb be sure, a single date for the beginning of a nation ts always an 
arbitrary figure, selected from a number of different dates: that is, at 
this point we consider that the nation really became effective. There 
must have been a long process of preparation before that time, and 
there was probably a long process of consolidadon and justliication 
after that time. If we could establish our early Egyptian chronology 
with certainty and state that Menes held a ceremonial of "the Dntting 
of the Two Lands'* on certain days in some specific year in the range of 
3 ICO B.C., we should still have to face the problems of what went before 
and what came after that date. 

What we do know is fragmentary and has little true significance. 
A. ruling family of Upper Egypt came north, by conquest united the 
two parts of the land, set up a capital at Memphis near the junction of 
the Two Lands, and thus started the long series of dynasties, a series 
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which lasted for about three thousand years. However, we do not know 
the antecedenis of these conquetois from the south; we do not know 
whether Mencs was an actual historical figure or only a later composi¬ 
tion of legend; we do not know precisely what the word “conquest" 
means; we do not know -whether the conquest was effected in a genera¬ 
tion or tsvo or lasted some centuries; and we do not know' w'hethet the 
role of Memphis was suddenly and immediately effective or w'hcther it 
had long antecedents and later development. Above all, we lack the 
psychology of the process: w'as this a painful imposition of rule by 
force against long-drawn-out opposition or W'as Egypt ready and ripe 
for nationhood, with the only question one of internal competition for 
the rule? 

We can only bring certain obsers-ations to play upon these questions. 
It seems that the first two dynasties were times of consolidation; for 
perhaps four hundred years after the founding of the First Dyna.sty. 
the culture of final predynastic times continued; then, in the Third and 
Fourth Dynasties, the new' state w'as stable and secure enough to express 
itself in a distinctively new and “Egj'ptian" way. This change to new 
cultural expression appears to have come about with relative abrupt¬ 
ness. The inference Is that the new stare could not at first address itself 
to matters of culture, such as architecture, art, and literature, w'hile it 
W'as preoccupied with niatters of govemment, such as the setting-up of 
force and bureaus and the securing of the acceptance of rule. This is a 
negative argument, but it can he bolstered wirh the positive observation 
that there are scattered records of fighring and an apparent rebellion 
Within the First and Second Dynasties.’ It would seem that the new 
state had to have plenty of time to discover and extend its powers. 

Another problem, very difficult to state, is the role of the newly 
established king w'ithin this newly established state. In later times lie 
was stated by the official dogma to be of other nature, a god reigning 
over humans. Was he so accepted from the beginnings? Probably not, 
for the conquest should have l^cn more rapid if the conqueror had been 
widely accepted as a god. Did dogma from the beginning claim that he 
was a god, but did this claim gain slow' acceptance because of compet¬ 
ing claims? Or w'as the dogma of the divinity of the pharaoh a concept 
which the new state worked our over the early dynasties, in order to 
establish securely the new rule? In other words, did this new ruler find 
it necessary to promote himself from the role of rhe paramount morral, 
whose authorit)' might be challenged by other strong mortals, to the 
role of rhe god who could not be challenged? 

I, Ei«a«cd, AREf 1, IS :o4, ru, 1*5. 
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This quesDon is Lmporcanc because it deals with the central doctrine 
of the Egyptian state in all its aspects, the doarine of the god-king. 
To understand that concept, we should like to know how, when, and 
why it came into being. It is false to assume that the divinity of the ruler 
belongs to a certain developmental stage of any culture. When w^e look 
at the comparable and contemporary culrures of Mesopotamia and 
Israel, we see chat they looked upon their kings quite differently from 
the way the Egyptians did.^ In those other cultures the king ruled for 
the gods but not as a god. In Eg)^pc the pharaoh ruled as the god who 
was upon earth and among inortals. Can w'e understand why the Egyp¬ 
tians fixed upon this dogma? Can \vt discover when the dogma came 
into being? 

We can give no firm and final answers to tliese questions. We can 
only pose certain hypotheses, which may or may not fit the case. The 
chief of these hypotheses goes back to the geographic nature of E^pt, 
at once isolated and divided. Egypt was the land which was cut off 
from major contacts and thus enjoyed a happy sense of security and 
special election. Her destiny was exceptional because divine ptovU 
dence had set her apart—distinctly apart—from her neighbors. The gods 
of the larger cosmos did not need to hover over her, cautiously deputis¬ 
ing a mortal to rule on their behalf but retaining to themselves the func¬ 
tional elements of power and controL No; they could go confidently 
about their cosmic business because one of their number^ the pharaoh 
who was himself a tjod, carried the functions of power and control and 
resided in Egypt- T^he geographic security of the land* so different from 
Israel or Mesopotamia, gave the gods a sense of confidence about the 
landr so that rule could safely come down to earth de pire and need not 
be extended through a deputy on earth. 

However^ the geographic nature of Egypt provides a paradox, which 
nvay seem to vitiate both ends of our argument. Viewed in her external 
isolation, Egypt a unity, a land apart. Viewed in her internal duaU 
ism^ Egypt was a disunitVi a land split apart. To the Egyptian, Egypt 
was at the same time **rhc land'’ and ^^the Two Lands.” Upper Eg\'pt 
and Lower Egypt were always distinctly conscious that they were dif- 
ferent^ one from the other. In any time of weakened rule they broke 
apart. What held them together was their common dependence upon 
the Nile and the accepted dogma chat Egypt was ruled not by an Upper 
Egyptian nor by a Lower Egyptian but by a god, in whom could reside 
the essential forces of each parr of the Two Lands. If Lower Egypt ac* 
cepted this dogma, it could not object to being ruled by a being whose 

3 . j-J. Frankfon, Kmgfbip rhe Gods ^ 
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famiLy seemed to have been resident in Upper Egypt but who was, by 
definition, not of a geographic region in this world but of the realm of 
the gods. 

If this be true, it is probable that it rook some time to seemre nation¬ 
wide acceptance of the dogma that this apparenr human was not a 
mortal but was of other being. He proclaimed himself ro be a Horns, a 
god of the distant sjiaces, of the sky, like a falcon. He proclaimed him¬ 
self to be ''the Two Ladies"; that is, his being incorporated the beings of 
rhe t\n’0 goddesses who stood, respectively, for Upper and Lower 
Egypt. T^cse nvo claims took him away from any part of the soil of 
Egypt and yet rooted him In both parts of Egypt. Ultimately, by the 
Fifth Dynasty, he would claim to be the divine son of the sun-god Rc, 
the supreme god. How did such dogma secure acceptance? 

To answer that question, w'C must make a distinction between the 
acceptance of the dogma as a theory of rule and the acceptance of the 
dogma as applying specifically to one conquering dynasty. We Itave 
argued above that the geography of Egypt supplied a propensity to¬ 
ward acceptance of divine kingship. An added argument would flow 
out of the psychology of the ancient Egy'prian mind. Those people 
were neither mystics nor modem scientific rationalists. They were 
basically practical, eager to accept whM w'orked in practice and to try 
several different approaches to attain an end. What was useful, effec¬ 
tive, or advantageous was good. This does not mean that they were 
hardheaded, efficient, and categorical in a modern sense. Their reason¬ 
ing never sought to penetrate to the essence of phenomena, and their 
easy-going pmgmatism did not arrempt to find the one single way; 
rather, different and disparate ways were acceptable if they gave some 
indication of practical effectiveness.* Unlike their Asiatic neighbors, 
Babylonians and Hebrew's, the Egyptians made Itnle attempt to system- 
ati'/c a coherent scheme, with separate categories for distinct phenom¬ 
ena. Under a w'armcr sun the Egyptians blandly blended phenomena 
w'hich might have been kept resolutely apart. They were lazily tolerant 
and catholic-niinded. Ancient psychology gave animation to every¬ 
thing in rhe universe—sun, wind, water, tree, rock—and made no sharp 
boundaries among states of being-human and animal, living and dead, 
human and divine. Therefore, the Egyptian’s all-embracing catholicity 
saw no essential difference in substance in the several components of 
the universe. To him the various visible and tangible phenomena of his 
existence were only superficially or temporarily different, but csseti- 
j. Set note at erd uf ehapitr, pp. fit-fiS, 
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dally of one substance, blended into a great spectrum of overlapping 
colors without sharp margins.* Since he felt no necessity for making 
clear-cut categories, it was easy for him to move comfortably from the 
human to the divine and to accept the dogma that this pharaoh, who 
lived among men as if of monal flesh and blood, was actually a god, 
graciously residing upon earth in order to rule the land of Egypt. One 
may believe that the dogma of divine kJi^hip was easy and natural for 
the Egyptian and thus may have had its roots deep in his prehistoric past. 

However, it is a different question when we come to the application 
of the dogma to a new and conquering dynasty. \^’hen the First 
Dynasty came out of Upper Egypt and set up its claim to ditrlne rule 
over all of Egypt, did that easj'going tolerance of the conquered terri¬ 
tories promote immediate acceptance? Did they say to themselves: 
“This works; we're a practical people; we accept these rulers as our 
divine kings”? We do not know the answer to this quesrion. Was there 
any precedent for uniting the two parts of Egypt into a single nation? 
It has been claimed that there had been a predynastic union of the land, 
probably several centuries before the First Dynasty and followed by 
some ceuturies of disunion. Unfortunately, it is impossible to say 
w'hethcr that predynastic union was historical fact or later historical 
fiction. If it was fact, then there was a precedent for the union of 
Egj'pc by the rule of a god on earth, but the precedent had been broken 
by a long period of disunion. If the predynastic union was not fact, then 
the fiction of such a union must have been built up under the earliest 
dynasties to justify the dynastic union by a mythical prototype. 

It has already been noted in this chapter that the first two dynasties 
appear to have been concerned with conquest and consolidation. We 
should therefore propose the working theory that the idea of divine 
kingship was narivc to C^pt and had long been present as a loosely 
formulated concept, that the first dynasnes seized upon that concept to 
give Sanction to their new rule, and that the dogma of the divine 
pharaoh as wc know it was therefore w'orked out in detailed application 
and achieved formal acceptance under the earliest dynasties. It must 
be admitted that tliis cannot be proved, but it can stand as a theory 
until addidonal evidence may be adduced to prove or disprove it. 

Before picking up the loose thread of historical narrative, wc must 
w'restle with another concept which, like the divine kingship, gave 

+ Wilson in H. Frankfort et jJ., T*f fmelleetual .'idvenrurt of Ancient Man (Chi- 
CagOp 14^)^ ppr flj ff. 
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stabiliry and authoring to the new stare. That concept lies in the Egvp- 
tion word tHiPutj variously translated m truth, justice, righteous¬ 
ness/' “order ” and so on. Each of those translations may be apt in a 
certain context, but no one English word is always applicable, 
was a quality which belonged to good rule or administration, but it can¬ 
not be translated as “rule," “govemincnti" “administration, or law, 
was the proper qualit)'^ of such applied functions. Basically, 
fnsiMtt had some of the same flexibility' as our English terms “right,” 
**]u.st/’ “true/* Knd “in order." It was the cosmic force of harmony, 
order, stability, and security, coming down from the first creation as 
the organizing quality of created phenomena and reaffirmed at the 
accession of each god-king of Egypt. In the temple scenes the pharaoh 
exhibited 7ua^at to the other gods every day, as the visible evidence that 
he was carrying out his divine function of rule on their behalf. Thus 
there was something of the unchanging, eternal, and cosmic about 
If we render it “order," it was the order of created things, phys¬ 
ical and spiritual, established at the beginning and valid for all time. 
If we render it “justice/’ it was not simply justice in terms of legal 
administration; it was the just and proper relationship of cosmic phe¬ 
nomena, including the relationship of the rulers and the ruled. If wc 
render it “truth" w'c must remember that, to the ancient, things were 
true nor because they were susceptible of testing and verification but 
because they were recognized as being in their true and proper places 
in the order created and maintained by the gods. rhen, was a 

created and inherited rightness, which tradition built up into a concept 
of orderly stability, in order to confirm and consolidate the ffaff/r quo, 
particularly rhe continuing rule of the pharaoh. The opposites of 
i/ra^at were words which we translate as “lying," “falsehood," and “de¬ 
ceit." That W'hich was not consonant with the established and accepted 
order could be denied as being false. i\ia<at comes closest to the moral 
counonition of our w ord “good." 

lb the human mind the future has fearful uncert.itn[y, and passing 
time brings change, even decay. If man could arrest the flight of time, 
he would discharge some of his feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. 
It is possible to cut down on the ravages of time and the peril of the 
future by asserrlng the eternal and unchanging. If temporary and tran¬ 
sitory phenomena can be related to the timeless and stable, doubts and 
fears can be reduced. The ancient did this by the process of myth¬ 
making, whereby the phenomena and activitius of his little world were 
asserted to be momentarj' flashes of the everlastiiig, rocklike order of 
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the gods. So this little pharaoh who sat upon the throne of Eg)’pt was 
no transitorv human but was the same “good god" that he had been 
from the Beginning and would be for all time. So the relationship of 
beings was not something which had to be worked out painfully in an 
evolution toward even better conditions but was magnificently free 
from change, experiment, or evolution, since it had been fully good 
from the Beginning and needed only to be rcafUmied in its unchanging 
rightness, Aspects of the divine kingship and of might be subject 
to temporary misfortune or challenge, but the generalities of these two 
concepts canie to be fimdamcntal in acceptance because they gave timid 
man freedom from doubt through the operation of the immutable. 

It is our theory that these two concepts had already been present In 
Egyptian consciousness before the dynasties, because they seem natural 
to Egypt and not artificial constructions, but that the early dynasties 
had the problem of articulating the concepts to that new nation which 
they were constructing. Until that Sjiccific application had been 
worked out in its many relationships and interpretations, the new nation 
was tentative and formative. W hen, finally, the application bad become 
accepted as the eternal tradition of Egypt, the state was truly in being, 
and ancient Egypt ended her adolescence and entered upon her charac¬ 
teristic career of essential sameness for fifteen hundred years. V\t be¬ 
lieve rliat the adolescence took up much of the energies of the new 
state for the first tu-o djuastics, perhaps four centuries, and that it was 
not until the Third Dynast)' that Egypt really became Eg>'pt. 

Thus we assume the process of the first two or three djmasties to have 
been highly centripetal, with the setting-up of a state with the pharaoh 
as its essential nucleus. Elc, as a god, 'it'ns the state- To be sure, it was 
necessary for him to have official of a government which had spread 
and which would become increasingly elaborated, but our esjdencc in¬ 
dicates that they were his officers, appointed by him, responsible to him 
alone, and holding office subjea to his divine pleasure- To be sure, it 
was necessary for a new state to have rules and regulations for adminis¬ 
trative procedure and precedent, but our negative evidence suggests 
that there was no codification of law, impersonally conceived and refer¬ 
able by magistrates without consideration of the crown. Rather, the 
customary law of the land was conceived to be the word of the pharaoh, 
articulated by him in conformance with the concept of Jna^at and ever 
subject to his divine pleasure, wthin his Interpretation of mj<jf and of 
his function as a god. These suggestions derive from observations of lat- 
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er times and from our theory that the construction of the state was 
achieved in these earliest dynasties, to be valid for all later times. In later 
times there was visible no impersonal and continuing body of law, like 
one of the Mesopotamian codes, until we come down into Persian and 
Greek days; the centralisation of the state in the person of ^e king 
apparently forbade such irnpersonal law. The authority of codified law 
would have competed with the personal authority of the pharaoh. 
We theorize that magistrates operated under customs and practices ^ 
locally knoMTi to them, all conceived to be the expression of royd will 
and immediately changeable by royal whim. The only qualification to 
such rigidly personalized and centralized government was the concept 
of niauJtt that which was right and true and in conformance with divine 
order; but, since the king was himself a god, he was the earthly inter¬ 
preter of and—in theory, at least—was subject to the control of 

via^t only within the limits of his conscience, if a god needs to have a 
conscience. 

These forms and this philosophy of rule are invisible to us in the 
earliest dynasties. It is the analogy of visible forms which leads us to 
suggest that the invisible forms W'cre being worked out at this time. 
Physically, the culture of the first three dynasties is shown in architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, minor arts, and a small amount of W'riting. Such forms 
show the first two dynasties to have been a continuation of the phyacaJ 
culture of the final predynastlc period, particularly as affected by the 
stimulation from Mesopotamia. Those borrowings of monumental 
architecture with recessed brick paneling, of cylinder seals, and of cer¬ 
tain motifs in relief sculpture continued through the first tw o dynas¬ 
ties and only began to receive alteration or substitution m the Third 
and Fourth Dynasties. Our argument is, thus, that the first three dynas¬ 
ties were too busy setting up the state and the tradition of the state to 
undertake any modification of the forms of culture. When that state 
was finally and firmly set upon its base of the divine kingship, then 
£gypt was ready to express her own characteristic forms, worked out 
independently upon native soil. 

The royal and noble combs of the final predynasde and earliest dy¬ 
nastic rimes are the largest visible sign of the physical culture. These 
were low, flat-topped structures of thick brick walls and sloping sides, 
called manaba^ in Egyptian archeology. The sides were relieved by 
decorative paneling, with bricks set into recessed niches. All this was 
Mesopotamian in origin. Mesopotamia had only brick. Egypt, of 
course, had brick, but stone was abundant and easy to work. It is sig- 
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niHcanc that stone came m only slowly, first as a mere adjunct of a brick 
structure. Under the First Dynast)' one pharaoh tried the esperiment of 
flooring his burial pit with'slabs'of cut and fitted granite. Thus the 
central chamber in his eternal home had a pavement of more enduring 
material than the rest of the brick comb. Under the Second Dynasty a 
pharaoh had a complete chamber of his brick tomb consiraaed of 
hewn and fitted limestone, and for the same period there is literary 
evidence of a temple or shrine built in stone. Such construction was 
unusual enough to warrant significant mention in the royal annals.** 

It was in the Third Dynasty that scone really came into its own, in the 
great complex around the Step Pyramid of King Djoscr at Sakkarah 
(Fig. 9/0. Perhaps it is wrong to say that scone “carnc inro its own” 
because the stone of this structure was cut into small bricks, laid as if the 
stone blocks were mud bricks, and paneled in the same way ^ the 
previous brick tombs were. However, the great complex was built en¬ 
tirely in stone, even though experience and tradition dictated that stone 
should be treated as though it were bnek. As yet, the architects and ma¬ 
sons had not dared to realize the qualities of stone for massiveness, 
strength, and durability. There were also decorative elements in the 
brick construction which told of the weight of conservatism in an ar¬ 
chitecture which had dared to be revolutionary in the medium used. 
The columns supporting the roof blocks were pieced together out of 
limestone bricks and carved with flutings. to represent a bundle column 
of reeds smeared with mud, an earlier architectural form from a much 
simpler structure. The stone roof blocks were card ed and painted on 
their undersides to represent palm logs, rhe earlier roofing material. This 
great complex of buildings was a tnagnifioent aebies^cment, and the 
architect who conceived it and laid it our was an inventive and bold 
ecnius. However, even an adventurer may explore new territory m 
Ways that are famUiar to him. with due regard for precedent, particolar- 
ly if the sacred sanctions are involved.* 

' As a generalization, the ancient Eg^tian was neither adven^us 
nor experimental; he preferred to continue the pattern which had been 
handed down through long ages. However, that pattern must have 
been developed through e.xperimentation at some time, and the earnest 
dynasties were a period of trial and discovery. Then the Egyptian 
worked out the forms of expresion which were so thoroughly to his 

j. Breasted.1. 1^4' t p 
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liking that he attempted lo hold them unchanginig for the rest of his 
cultural existence. It is a great pity chat we know so little about this 
earliest historical period and that most of our knowledge is derived bv 
inference or reference from later periods. Over the many centuries of 
ancient Egyptian history the charge that this people was not adventur¬ 
ous or crearive* is true. They preferred to cling firmly to the status 
which they had inherited—from the gods, in their dogma. The great 
majority of those new elenicnts which came into the physical culture of 
later pharaonic Egypt consisted of borrowings and adaptations from 
abroad, not local inventions, But^ of coursCi the status to which they 
clung so fen-idly had been worked out at some time. For the most part, 
that time was ihe first Jive dynasties. If that is true, wc do face the 
question of whether this status which made up the char acre risric Egj^p- 
rian culture was also a borrowing from abroad. Wc have seen the effect 
of the frucdficarion from LVIesopoiamia at the end of the prcdjmastic 
period. \^^as the ^Tgyprian cultural c.'iprcssion^’ which was dc\nsed in 
the earliest dynasrics also a borrowing or adaptation from abroad? 

The anYwer to that question is in part an argtiment from silence. It is 
difHcutt to see anything in that Egj’ptian cultural expression which can 
be referred to any foreign neighbor, and it is possible to ascribe everv'^ 
new development to domestic actitity only. Thus far we hai'e men¬ 
tioned only monumenral architecture in stone, taking the place of con¬ 
struction in brick. It was pointed our that iVIesopotamia had been 
forced to build in brick, because of the absence of istone+ whereas 
Egj'pt had an abundance of building stone in great \^ariety. It might 
funher be pointed out that the architectural types worked out in stone 
were Egyptian In spirit. The columns imitating reed bundles, the roof 
slabs imitating palm trunks, the cornice toU^ and the torus molding— 
all went back to Nilotic models and not to any known antecedents else¬ 
where. Further, the characterLstic batter of the walls of tombs and 
temples has its direct analogy in the sloping cliff walls which border 
the Nile, so that these structures were artistically fitted to their setting 
against or upon those cliffs. Ultimately, that battered wall found its 
logical expression in the sloping sides of the pyramid, a structure which 
is characteristically Egyptian and has no sensible analogies elsewhere. 

Sculpture in the round may be viewed with the same eye as archirec- 
turc, and relief sculpture was subject to some of the same principles 

7. fuT Maniple, I-f. E, Winlml;, Th^ jtfJ FjH ihe MiddU at Tbehei 
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which governed statuary* Before the Fouirh Dynasty the typical 
Egyptian figure in sculpture or painting had nor yet been devised. 
Sratues gave the impression of a compact cylinder, of well-rounded 
surfaces. Figures in the flat were soft, moist gingerbread nierv in feel- 
ing—plastic, pliable, lithe. By the Fourth ( 5 ynasiy^ new forms had been 
set, and a canon of dignified art, with a feeling of strong permanency, 
had been laid dow'n. We use the word '“canon” because the acceptance 
of the new forms was as absolute as though there had been a royal 
decree, prescribing and proscribing forms of artistic technique and ex¬ 
pression, Actually, the process was probably less formal and consisted 
of royal acceptance of certain forms over a generation or two, which 
acceptance was as binding as law. At any rate, the cylindrical in statu¬ 
ary gave way to the cubic, with the impression of flat planes and cor¬ 
ners. Statues were to be viewed in direct full-face or in direct profile. 
It is probable that statues were never set out in the open, where they 
might be viewed from any angle, but were alw ays designed as essential 
parts of some structure, to which they belonged as an artistic composi¬ 
tion and in which they should be seen only in setting. Thus a statue 
might be inserted into a niche. W'here it could be seen only from the 
front, or might be set up against a w'aJl, where it should be seen only 
from the front. In this w'ay the flat plane became essential, and that 
distinctive angularity W'hich marks Eg>''ptian art came into being. 
There is no indication of any outside influence; the forms which were 
achieved derived from the use of blocks of scone of any size, so plentiful 
in F^ypt, and from the setting of statues as dictated by Egyptian 
religion.* 

&u]pture in the round is inseparable from relief sculpture, which, 
in cum, is inseparable from paincing. The essential cubism of Egyptian 
statuary produced that squared, static, and solid flat figure which covers 
the U'alls of Egyptian tombs and temples. The Bat planes of statuary 
appeared here skilfully twisted, with eve and shoulders in full frontal 
view, the rest of the body in profile, For its purpose, this figure was 
wonderfully successful. Like the statue, it was designed for eternity. 
Each figure eJaimed eternal life by solidity and stolidity; by avoiding 
the appearance of flexibility, monientary' action, or passing emotion; 
and by standing massive and motionless, sublimely freed from a single 
location in space or a single moment in rime. .As the Egv'pdnn myths 
made momentary activities timeless and everlasting, so Egj'ptian art 

Sh Cf+ H. FrmlifarT, Scuipturt of the Third MUlcnnmrn B.C TtU Armxr and 
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made the depicted individual a stereotype, and thus immortal. This does 
no t mean that there was no characienzation of Individuals in Egypnan 
art; such individuality of portraiture as did not violate the essential of 
etcma] repose was permitted. However, if we speak of portraiture, we 
must not use the modem sense, which brings in the photographic^ tem¬ 
po rar}% and emotional, but w'e must remember that the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian desired the representation which best served the purposes of eremal 
life and that this necessarily had a great deal of the static and idealized. 
Playing children, servants, and persons of lirtle dignit)' might be de¬ 
picted in activity or excitation, but the lord whom the art served was 
showm in timeless and untiring majesty. For that purpose, the squared- 
off, striding profile, with its wide, unblinking eye, was beautifully 

art came into being with extraordinary rapidity and 
achieved grace and sophistication of line and feeling within a relatively 
brief time. Few' artistic campositions are so successful for the purposes 
of sublime majesty as is the seated figure of the Pharaoh Khaf-Rc of 
the Fourth Dynasty in the Cairo Museum or for massive and eternal 
repose as is the Hem-funu in HiJdesheim. Yet we should like to empha¬ 
size that there was a good deal of experimentation wdthin the set canons 
and standards of this art. The Sheikh cl-BcIed in Cairo and the Ankh- 
haf in Boston (Fig. 8/r) are no slavish stereotypes. One has the feeling 
chat these early artist did not feel chained by the absolute dictates of 
this art but took delight in creating a subsurface feeling under the pre¬ 
scribed formula. Experimentadon and creativity were srill possible in 
a period when the art was new, before the dead hand of the past became 
coo heavy' a burden.* 

Probably there were other elements in the culture In which this 
period of trial and new life produced works of real value, Remrning 
to architecture, it could be noted that the pyramids and pyramid 
temples of the earlier period were more truly and consciendously con- 
strucred than were those of the later Old Kingdom. In parriculai, the 
Great Pyramid, near the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, is a tremen¬ 
dous mass of stone finished with the most delicate precision. Here were 
six and a quarter million cons of stone, with casing blocks averaging as 
much as tw-o and a half tons each^ yet chose casing blocks were dressed 
and fitted with a Joint of one-fiftieth of an inch—a scnipulous nicety 
worthy of the jeweler’s craft. Here the margin of error in the squarc- 

9. See tv. S- Ssnitli, A Hiitory of Egyptian SetiSpture and Parntmt; in the Old King¬ 
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ness of the aorrh and south sides was 0*09 per cent and of the east and 
west sides, 0-03 per ecru. This inighty mass of stone was set upon a 
dressed-rock pavement which, from opposite comers, had a devbtioi^ 
from a true plane of only 0.004 cent. The craftsman's conscience 
could not humanly have done better.’° Such cold statistics reveal to us 
an almost superhuman fidelity and devotion to the physical task at hand. 
Certainly, such exactness and conscientiousness w'cre not characteris¬ 
tics of E^’ptian builders in later tinves, who were frequently guilty of 
hasty, showy, but insecure construction.” The earliest dynasties con¬ 
stituted ancient Egypt's trial of strength and were the one period in 
which her physical achievements were marked by the greatest honesty 
and cate. The several pyramids of the Third and Fourth Dynasties far 
surpass later pyramids in technical craftsmanship. Viewed as the su¬ 
preme efforts of the state, they show that earliest historical Egypt was 
once capable of scnipulous intellectual honesty. For a short tune she 
was activated by what we call the “scientific spirit,” experimental and 
conscientious. After she had thus discovered her powers and the forms 
which suited her, the spirit was limited to conservati ve repetition, sub¬ 
ject to change only within known and tested forms. We of the age 
which glorifies progress to ever better forms and conditions may de¬ 
plore such a slackening of spirit. Bur we must understand the ancient 
mythmaking mind, which sought security in arresting time by clinging 
to die divinely set origins and thus ignoring the future and which did 
not inquire too closely into the unknown because that belonged to gods 
rather than men. In that setting w'e should give all credit to Egypt's 
earliest achievements and to her success in working out forms wWch 
lasted for long centuries. After all, stability was what she desired, and 
she effected a culture which gave her satisfaction for some fifteen hun¬ 
dred years. 

Now one line of argument docs not make a case, particularly an 
argument resting on a fetv selected data. We have claimed that earliest 
historical Egypt was of high inTclkct, conscience, and daring; that 
claim has been based solely upon a few obscrx'ations in architecture and 
art. Are there any other data visible from the fint dynasties which 
would corroborate these observations? We believe that there arc, al¬ 
though we must confess char they are not easy to establish or even to 
date with certainty. Such data may be found in a scientific treatise, the 
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Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, and in a ptiilosophlcal discourse, the 
Memphite Theology. If only these two could be dated ^vith finality to 
the first four dyitasries, they would establish that earliest culture as 
equaling—perhaps cfcn surpassing—anything in the ancient world 
down to the Greeks in intellectual-spiritual expression. Unfortunately, 
both texts come dowm to us in di>cumcnts which were written in later 
times, so that it Is first necessary to argue that they derive from very 
early originals. 

The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus Is known in a manuscript prob¬ 
ably of the seventeenth century B.c. From the language, grammar, and 
s)mtax it may easily be argued that there was an original document of 
the early Old Kingdom. It is certain that the text is much older than 
the extant manuscript. The tendency of such medical documents to 
claim a legendary origin in the First lo Fourth Dynasties may have a 
basis of fact in the beginnings of fonnal Egyptian medicine in that early 
period. At any rate, nothing in the basic text of this papyrus points to a 
document composed as late as the seventeenth century, the dme when 
the extant manuscript was written down; several elements in that text 
point to a very early origin, to a period before rhe Egyptian language 
received its classical cast. We believe that the basic text precedes the 
Fifth D^Tiasty and may go back to the first two dynasties. 

Egyptian medical documents contain a hodge-podge of home reme¬ 
dies based on a lore of herbs and of sympathetic magic, outright \dtch- 
doctoring in the forms of champs and incantations, and shrewd observa¬ 
tion on the functions of the body, in both the Edwin Smith Sui^cal 
Papyrus and the Ebers Alcdical Papyrus there is a treatise on the 
functions of the heart, pointing out how' the heart “speaks” in various 
parts of the body and thus the physician may “measure for the heart” in 
those parts of the body. This docs not quite reach the concept of the 
circulation of the blood, since there was no recognition of a circuit to 
and from the heart and since it was believed that the heart supplied 
other fluids as well as blood. However, the recognition of the organic 
relation of the heart and parts of the body and the recognition of the 
importance of the heart as a source of life-material surpass any physio- 
logical observation until one comes down to the Greeks. Further, when 
the ancient physician e.xamined the patient by “measuring for the 
heart," he probably did not count the pulse in our modem sense—so 
many beats to some unit of time—but rather gained an impression of the 
patient’s general condition, observ ing that the heart beat was markedly 
too fast or too slow. These qualifications should not blind our eyes to 
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appraisal of this treatise on the heart as a remarkable pre-Greek 
scientific document. 

The Ed^%^Jl Smith Surgical Papyrus concerns itself chiefly with 
broken bones. The surgeon describes each break, states whether he be¬ 
lieves that he can deal with ir successfully, and gives the indicated 
treatment. The testis full of glosses, explaining the technical or strange 
terms which were no longer in the language of the day. There is re¬ 
markably little magic in the trearisc. With one glaring exception, the 
surgeon confined himself to manual treatment, rest, diet, and medica¬ 
ments. Further, in certain cases where the surgeon confessed himself 
unable to deal successfully with a serious fraccurCt he went on to ob¬ 
serve the progressive stages of the ailment. This is very significant: he 
did not ascribe a hopeless case to the malignant activity of some divine 
or demoniac forces he did not resort to a magico-religious hocus-pocus^ 
wnth dispassionate scientific curiositj% he noted the succession of purely 
physical symptoms. U'ithjn the mythmaking mind of the times, this 
matter-of-fact attitude was rare and very creditable. 

One case in the papyrus highlights the practical spirit of the early 
surgeon.^® The patient had meurred a compound fracture of the skull, 
resulting in a partial paralysis on one side of the body. A mysterious 
aspect of the ailment was that there was no external evidence of the 
serious fracture; the skin was not broken or bkcdingn It might further 
have been mysterious in that an unseen break in the skull produced 
paralysis in the neck, shoulder, hand, and foot—on one side only. The 
surgeon confessed that he could not cure this fracture. He could only 
recommend relaxation and continued obser\^atiDn. Yet he makes this 
curious remark: *'Thou shouIdst distinguish him from one whom some¬ 
thing entering from outside has smitten, (bucsimply) as one the head of 
whose shoulder-fork is not releasedi as well as one whose nail has fallen 
into the middle of his hand, while he dischaigcs blood from his nostrils 
and his ears, and he suffers a stiffness in his ncck.*^ Here it is denied that 
the mysterious and alarming ailment is the r^ult of a “smiting^^ by 
“something entering fronii outside/* What does that mean? Fortunate¬ 
ly, we are provided with an explanatory' gloss: for ‘something en¬ 

tering from outside/ it means the breath of an outside god or death, and 
nor the mcroducrion of something which his (own) flesh has pro- 
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duccd.” In other words, the surgeon was not separated from his dis¬ 
passionate scientific state of mind by the strange aspects of the case. He 
said that these phenomena were purely phyacal and not a product of 
divine or demoniacal force. The unseen fracture and the partial paraly¬ 
sis were products of fiesh and blood suffering from a physied blow 
and not the unaccountable and intruding “breath of an outside god or 
death.” Again we must note that this was a remarkable approach to the 
scientific attitude in an age which rarely sought phyacal or physio¬ 
logical causes but which was normally con ten r to seek explanadons In 
the activity of unseen forces. Eg^^dan medicine never surpassed the 
detached arid scho'larly state of niind shown in the Edwin Smith Papy¬ 
rus. Indeed, do later Egyptian medical document came up to the gen¬ 
eral scholarly attitude of that treatise. If we can accept the argument 
that the treatise derived from the earliest dynastic, this is an added 
reasori for prizing the spirit and achievements of that period so highly. 

The text known as the “Memphite Theology” also comes down to 
us in a late copy, but here we are even more confident that the original 
niust be dated to the early Old Kingdum. Nor only are rhe language 
and Textual consrruction ver^' early, but the internal evidence of the 
text places ir at the beginning of Egj^ptian history. In large part the in¬ 
scription deals with the imponance of Memphis, the Memphite god 
Ptafi (Fig. 7/?), and the ceremonies which rook place at that city. Now 
Memphis was the nexv capital of Egypt at the beginning of the dynas¬ 
ties. This, then, was the text giving the theologicd justificarion for the 
location of the national capital. The very early date b clearly validated. 

The pardcular section of the text in which we are interested Is that 
part which deals with the creation. Now it was not unusual that an 
important shrine, like that at the new capital of Memphis, should claim 
pardcipatiott in the creadon myth. Mythmaking is a process of reladng 
the localized and temporal to the cosmic and eternal. Every important 
shrine in Egypt seems to have had jts creation mound, recognized as the 
Place of the Creadon,** and various gods were blended in various ways 
with the creator-god, so that their claims to priority might have some 
show' of validity. Thus it would not be surprising to find that Ptah, the 
"Opener,” was somehow concerned with that creadon usually attrib¬ 
uted to .\cum, the cosmic “AIL" 

What is remarkable in the Memphite Theology is the statement of 
the mechanism and purpose of creation. The customary myth of crea¬ 
tion is of a nature w'hich probably goes back to simple and earthy pre- 
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dynasric beginnliigs. It tells that before die crcadon there was a watery 
void, accompanied by darkness, formlessness, and invisibility. Then, 
just as the flood waters of the Nile subside and permit little hillocks of 
mud to appear as the first promise of annual life in Egypt, so the pri¬ 
meval watery void subsided, and the first primordial hillock of earth ap¬ 
peared amid the surrounding nothingness. On that island hillock was 
the creator-god Arum, whose name means that he was All within him¬ 
self. There was no other being but Arum. On that mud billock he 
brought into existence all the other beings and phenomena of the uni¬ 
verse. The various versions differ on how he did this, A rather earthy 
concept takes the viewpoint that Arum was male and that there was no 
female with whom he might mate for procreation, so that he produced 
his seed by self-poliudon; the resulting male and female deities then 
took up the task of generation and produced the further phenomena. 
Another version carries the idea somewhat away from the physical by 
observing that Atum was All within himself, so that he brought the 
other gods into being by naming the parts of his body. The utterance 
of a name which has never before been spoken is in itself an act of crea¬ 
tion; it gives fonn and identity to that which previously had been un¬ 
known. Howci'er, even this version b baacally physical, since Atom 
effectively dismembered himself to make other and separate bcings. 

Now wc cum to the new Memphite Theology, which must have 
been fully aware of the normally accepted Atumic creation myth and 
which had to adapt or incorporate that myth into its elevation of Ptah 
and Memphis to prioriy. It faced the questions; Where did Atum him¬ 
self come from? Why was there creation? In other words, it sought for 
a First Principle. It stated that Ptah, the god of Memphis, was the heart 
and tongue of the gods, Egyptian thought could deal with abstracts but 
tended to give them concrete location. “Heart and tongue” was the 
Egyptian’s pictorial way of saying mind and speech. There was an 
articulate intelligence behind the creation. Through the thought of the 
heart and the expression of the tongue, Atum himself and all the other 
gods came into being. This idea of a rational principle behind creation 
constirurcs the Egyptians’ closest approach to the Logos doctrine— 
“in rhe beginning was the Word, and rhe Word was svith God, and the 
Word was God," The heart, which was to the Egyptian the seat of 
mind, will, and emotion, conceived the idea of a universe, separated 
into its various phenomena, peopled by its various beings, and r^ulated 
by divine order. The tongue gave birth to that idea by the process of 
uttering a command. 
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It is (the heart) which causes ever}' completc^i (concept) to come forth+ 
and it is the longue which unnounccs what she heart thinks. Thus all the gods 
were formed. *.. Indccdt ail chc divine order came inio being through what the 
heart thought and the tongue commanded. ^ . * (Thus justice w'as given to) him 
who docs W'liat is desired, (and punishment to) him w'ho docs W'hat b not 
desired. Thus life was given lo him who has peace, and death wis given lo him 
w^ho has sin. Thus were made ali work and all crafrs, the action of ihe arms„ 
the movement of the legs, and the activity* of cverv member of the bodyn in 
conformance with ihe cotnn^and w^hich the hcanc t)iought, which came forth 
through the tongue, and which gives the value of everything. (And so) it 
comes to pass that U is said of Prah: ^'’Hc who made everv'thing and brought 
the gods into beingJ’.,. So Pcah was satisfied, after he ha^ made eveiyrhingn 
as w'oU as the divine erder^^^ 

W'har we have in the iVlemphitc Theology is of the greatest Lmpor- 
rartce. k Ls a search for the First Principk^ the Intelligcnice underlying 
the urti verse. As such, it was inquisitive and exploratoiy'^ beyond the 
normal Fgy ptian pUddiry with the universe as created. Within ks 
definite circumscription, it was philosophical beyond anything which 
caiTic later in ancient Egypt. It was an approach to abstract thinking- 
only an approach, because the pragmatic Egyprian still used his limited 
range of pi\yslcal concepts like ^^heart'* and "'tongue” in his search for 
mind and purpose behind the creation of the cosmos and human exist¬ 
ence. But we must remember chat the Memphite Theology lies r^vo 
thousand years before the Greeks or Hebrews. Its insistence that there 
\v2s a creative and controlling Inrelligcnce* v^ hich fashioned the phe¬ 
nomena of nature and w]tich provided, from the beginning, rule and 
rationale, was a high peak of pre-Greek dunking, a peak which was not 
surpassed in later Egyptian history* From that achievement it may be 
argued that ancient Egypt exhibited its best at the beginning of its his¬ 
tory, in the first three or four dynasties, when its culture was still tenta¬ 
tive and exploraTory, in search of national expression* Later, when it 
had discovered the satisfactory forms of expressiorit speculation about 
purposes and goals fell under a kind of tacit interdict, and the world 
and heavenly order had to be accepted as given, as belonging to the 
realm of divine myth and therefore not to he examined or questioned 
by mere mariH 

VVe cnidit these initial dynasties with another achievement of great 
cultural importance, and that is the invention of the 365-day calendar* 
It IS easy to exaggerate the importance of this calendar to the Eg^'^ptian^ 
the new calendar was simply for ofliciai precision in keeping records 
and had little application to daily life. i\grjcultural activity was regu- 
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lated by the rise and fall of the Nile, and lunar months were basic for 
briefer periodicity in the lives of the masses and even in most of the 
festivals. However, the Nile year was erratic, sometimes falling short of 
a true solar year and sometimes exceeding It, and a year constructed of 
lunar months would not coincide with an average Nile year; the state 
needed to keep its records more precisely- Gradually, over che cen¬ 
turies, the Egyptians must have kept records of the number of days 
between each high Nile, worked out an av'erage, which c.tme close to 
365 days, and established an arbitrary year, which they pi^gfifcd at first 
to an annual phenomenon, the visibility of the Dop Star on the eastern 
horizon at dawn. The lack of a leap year would not be felt for a feu' 
generations, and, since the official 365-day year had no agricultural or 
seasonal importance but was simply used for governmental and business 
records, there was uo necessirv to try for greater precision. Neverthe¬ 
less, we must give the Egy'ptians credit for the obser\'arions and calcu¬ 
lations by s\'hich, nearly five thousand years ago, they invented and 
set in morion the direct ance,stor of our own calendar year. 

If it be true that the earliest dynasties were a period in which the 
characteristic strucnirc of the Egyptian culture was worked out In irs 
historical form, what do wc know about the beginnings of institutions 
in that period? W’hat do wc know alKiui the setting-up of a national 
govcminenc, of the articubtion of the former local states inro the 
nation, of the building-up of an ofRcialdom, of the legal sanctions 
whereby the state controlled the people? What do vve kmnv about the 
social and economic status of the pcnplc? Did a new government bring 
into being new ruling classes, and therefore new social classes? Did a 
single government, controlling che land from the First Cataract to the 
iVIediterranean, so improve the economic standing of the nation that 
there was a newly rich class and a notable increase in population? These 
are highly important questions, but we cannot answer any of them. 
Documentary evidence in the form of records is virtually 1 ,acking for 
the first three dynasties and is very scarce In the fourth. Evidence from 
art or from physical remains « too scanty to licar much weight. It is 
again necessary to ignore such questions in the lack of evidence or to 
resort to pure speculation; and k must be stressed that speculation is 
highly subjective. 

In the first chapter W'e noted that the wall reliefs of the Old King¬ 
dom, in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, showed scenes of hunting in 
jungle marshes, suggesting that the task of draining such jungles and 
then irrigating the resultant land was sritl incomplete. It seems possible 
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that the arable land of Egypt was relatively slight before there was a 
unified state. With national order established for the length of Egypt, 
there would be domestic peace and an opportunity to concentrate on 
agricultural advance, and there would be one single government regu¬ 
lating the use of water and land, forbidding malpractice, and encourag¬ 
ing wider irrigation and planting, in the interests of higher taxes. There 
would be a freer flow of commerce, more urban centers for the distri¬ 
bution of goods, and thus a greater market for increasing products. 
We liave already discussed the concept of an “urban revolution" and 
have seen that it w'as probably a slow process of es’ulution rather than 
of revolution. ^Vben we consider the factor of one strong, central, and 
regulating government, it seems likely that a great stiniulation to the 
process of the urban res'olution lay in the union of Egypt under the 
dynasties. If that be true, a major part of the draining of the swamps, 
tire irrigating of new land, the Increase in crops and in popularion, the 
stimulation of commerce, the sjiecialiKation of working function, and 
the appearance of a wealthy and leisured class may have been a result 
of national government rather than a process leading to national gov¬ 
ernment. In any case, the beginnings of this urban revolution ky in pre¬ 
history, even though we may assume that the setting-up of a state was 
an essential to the progress of the revolution. 

In the process of wanning new agriculrural land, the pharaoh was a 
leader. Credit went to him. as the embodiment of the state, for the 
presence and control of the life-giving waters,*' An early relief shows 
him active in the ceremonial of opening a new c^al (Fig. ja). Hk 
government had a definite interest in the annual height of the Nile and 
the consequent prosperity of the land. The early royal annals give a 
nieasurement for each year, w^hich can only be the height of the River 
above or below some fixed datum. Prosperity belonged to the pharaoh 
and had to be credited to his divine activi^ on behalf of his land; 
adversity was probably ascribed to the hostile activity of other gods, 
whom the pharaoh would have to propitiate in order to rescue his land. 

Mention has been made of royal annals, and we do possess a frag- 
mentarv and cryptic series of nictations for the reigns of a few' kings 
from the First to the Fifth Dynasty, in the Palermo Stone and related 
fragments. Each year w'as mcmorialked because of some significant 
happening and was marked with a record of the height of the Nile. 
At any tare, the happening w'as significant at the time when the record 
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was made, although many of the notations have little meaning to iis. 
Most of them seem to belong to religious ceremonials related to the 
Idngship. Perhap it is significant that there Is very little of political 
history^ in the sense of wars and conquests. For the recording of the 
years, the peaceful actisity of royal ritual, journeys, and buildings w'as 
of major importance.''^ 

For the fi^ three dynasties we know little about the kings, less about 
the nobility, and practically nothing about the people. We must stifle 
our curiosity about social conditions in a changing age. One small scries 
of obsenations must bear an inordinate amount of weight, because it 
is all that we have to go on. That deals with the relation of pharaoh to 
his people at the point of death. 

The Egyptian belief in a life after death, an inunortaliry which re¬ 
peated the best features of the life in this world, was one of the extraor¬ 
dinary factors in the culture. In its developed form it promised every 
good man a happy eternity. There may be some question as to the defi¬ 
nition of that term "good man," particularly as it related to the common 
masses, but the evidence which comes down to us from the articulate 
populace indicates that any mao might win for himself immortality. 
When and how did that belief originate? Are its origins lost in the pre- 
dynastic past, or can we see some development of the idea in historic 
times? 

Like so many of the questions in this book, these €:an receive only 
tentative answers. The first obsen ation is that there was a belief in some 
kind of survival in the earliest predynastic period, as evidenced by the 
equipment which accompanied the dead in bunal and the fact that the 
burial position was commonly in relation to the rising sun. Whether 
tltat survival was thought to be limited in time or in scope we do not 
know. At any rate, in the predynastic period burial was localiMd in the 
several provinces in an apparent independence of rulers. The final pre¬ 
dynastic and the first dynasties show a contrast, in that the burial of 
important personages was commonly in close juxtaposition to the royal 
comb. It would seem that the development of the idea of the state and of 
the divinity of the pharaoh was reflected in a burial custom in which the 
noble clearly c.\presscd his dependence upon his god-king. What does 
this mean? 

We may accompany this observation with the recent discovery' of 
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iKe burial of a FList Dynasty princess together with her personal and 
domestic servantSt each having the tools and niaicrials of his or her trade 
and apparently all put to death at the dnie of the princess' interment.'* 
In other words, the princess, as the daughter or wife or mother of the 
god‘king, was assured of a continuing existence after death in essen¬ 
tially the same terms as in this life. For chat afterlife she needed her own 
physical equipment, which w'as placed in her tomb, and she needed her 
own servants, who were slaughtered to accompany her. We cannot 
know their state of mind at this mass execution on beiialf of their lady. 
Presumably, there was a doctrine that their afterlife was noncxbtent or 
very limited unless they were needed by someone who was certain of 
immortality. Therefore, their chance of immortality rested solely on 
their physical and temporal juxtaposition to her in death. This discov¬ 
ery is the clearest indication of a primitive custom which had been sus¬ 
pected from other evidence.** How'cvcr, the practice of mass sacrifice 
seems not to have survived into later rimes in Egypt. The accompani¬ 
ment of the lord by the servant thereafter becatnc ritual, magical, and 
symbolic. 

Thus the close juxraptisirlnn of the tomb of the noble to the tomb of 
the pharaoh, particularly in early rimes down into the Fifrh Dynasc)% 
has its meaning. There was no mass sacrifice at the time of the king's 
death or burial; the accompaniment was spatial rather than temporal. 
The pharaoh, as a god, was assured of eternal and blessed existence. 
Ac the beginning of Egv'ptian histuiy^ the noble was not so assured; his 
best chance of happy immortality lay in his close relation to and 
service of his god-kintj. If he could be buried close to tlie royal mattaba 
or pyramid. If Ki-s titles as carved on his tomb clearly stated his service 
to the pharaoh, and if the inscriptions of his comb expressed his depend¬ 
ence upon royal pleasure, he might then be needed as an agent in that 
continued rule which the deceased pharaoh would enjoy in other realm. 
In the next chapter we shall note the Pyramid Texts, which served 10 
beatify the pharaoh after death, and the absence of similar texts in the 
tombs of nobles; and wc shall there note the beginnings of a process 
of dcccntralixation and independence of the king. Here we claim that, 
in the earliest dynasties, only those were sure of eternal life after death 
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who carried within them the genu of divinity''—king and queen, prince 
and princess—and that the noble class apparently depended upon royal 
need of their services in order to gain such eternal life. This was the 
doctrine of divine kingship carried out in grim earnest. 

As to the lower grades of society—merchants, artisans, peasants, serfs, 
and slaves—we have no real evidence on their hopes of inmiortality at 
this early period. Probably, they, like the nobles, depended upon their 
imnicdiacc overlords. If a Queen McreS'Cnekh was graciously pleased to 
record the name, tide, and figure of her mortuary priest Khcincmu in 
her tomb, she had some need of him and he had some chance of surv'ival 
in her serv'lcc,®'^ Carrj'lng out the same principle, when a noble had the 
figures of domcSDC servants placed in his tomb or carved on the walls of 
the comb, his senants in this w'orld might have hope of continued 
existence in accompanying and waiting upon him, just as he himself 
lived on because he accompanied and waited upon the pharaoh, This, 
however, is an argument based on rather slim evidence. It assumes that 
the next world was essendally the saute as this world in its happiest and 
most successful aspects. Since the central factor in this world was the 
divine nature of the king, who owned and controlled everything within 
£gypr, the next worid would be based on the same absolute auchoriry. 
Life after death, independent of the pharaoh, would thus be our of the 
question for this early period. 

Many of our arguments in this chapter have been derived from frag¬ 
mentary and slim evidence. We might siniibrly speculate on the polit¬ 
ical tensions and struggles of the first three or four dynasties, as indi¬ 
cated in the apparent popularity of certain gods, some of whom had 
geographic or functional lucarion. For e.xaniplc, the pharaoh was the 
god Homs, embodiment of far-reaching rule. What does it mean that 
briefly in the Second Dynast)’ the pharaoh was also the god Seth, a 
factor opposite to Horus? ^Vas this a rebellion by a part of Egypt de¬ 
voted to Seth or a rebellion within the doctrine of divine kingship? 
I lere we simply note the fact as indicating the struggle of the state to 
work out national acceptance.*’ 

A different problem, which may be of far greater impojtancc, lay in 
the struggle between two religious systems, the solar and the Osirian, 
That some such, struggle went on, down into historic times, seems 
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higtily probable. To be sure, the struggle is visible chiefly as a conflict 
between two different mortuary religions, the relation of the dead to 
the sun, which sinks to rest bur rises again in glory every day, and the 
relation of the dead to Osiris, a mortuary god of obscure origins. 
Whether Osiris was originally an earthly king, who died and thus 
became the king of the dead; was a god of the earth, in which the dead 
were buried; or was the god of the Nile, which also died and came to 
life again is uncertain. By the beginning of the dynasties he had come to 
be the god who was dead bur still lived and therefore to be the dead 
ruler and ruler of the dead. Thus the deceased pharaoh came to be 
Osiris, and his son who followed him on the throne came to be the 
dutiful son Homs, who took action to keep his deceased father alive in 
another world. Increasingly this concept of death overshadowed the 
concept in which the deceased went into the company of the sun. It is 
clear that the two doctrines were, to ourmodetn minds, competing and 
therefore irreconcilable. However, it is not necessarj'' that the tolerant 
and catholic Egyptian found them irreconcilabk. To him it may simply 
have been an enlargement of the Idea of life in death that there were 
alrcmadvcs, that the deceased had wide scope and different phases of 
being. Perhaps this conflict between tw-o different mortuaiy' systems 
was no bitter struggle at all. 

Certainly, the conflict between the solar god Re and the mortuary 
god Osiris was no social and economic class struggle between the haves 
and the have-nots, between the king and the smte religion, on the one 
side, and the people and the religion of the masses, on the other. That is 
clear from the fact chat the earliest mortuary religion that we can read 
in the texts limits both the solar and the Osirian phases of future life to 
the pharaoh alone. He was the only one who, as a god, went to join 
the sun-god in his journeys-, he was the only one who, as a dead king, 
became Odris, the king of the dead, Ac the beginning and for most of 
the course of the Old iGngdom, these were royal religions, denied to 
the masses. That “democratization" which was to come at the end of 
the Old Kingdom and in the First Intermediate Period W'as fjuite a dif¬ 
ferent process. It may have seized upon the Osirian faith for its exten¬ 
sion of future happiness to wider numbers of the populace, but the 
Osirian faith was not in itself “dcmocraric.” On the contrary, it began 
in the highest degree as a limitation to che god-king alone. 

It is a great tragedy that we know so little about these flrst dynasties, 
because there are clear indications that tius formative period of ancient 
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Egyptian history was of critical Importance and that, for once, the 
Egyptian spirit was one of eager adventure and advance. Now that the 
prologue has been read, the stage lights become brighter, and wt see a 
culture which had already been formed in its essentials, which was 
satisfied with those essentials, and which embarked upon a long career 
of attempting to maintain those essentials unchanged against the wear 
of time and changing circumstance. Of course, that attempt could not 
be absolutely successful, for the centuries did bring constant change 
and reinterpretation of the essentials of the culturej but Eg^'pt was 
basically the same in her outlook on life from about 1700 to about laoo 
B.c., and that is an cxiraordmarily long time to maintain a status. The 
social-political essential was the assertion that Egypt was owned and 
ruled by a god, who assured the land of divine blessings and w'hosc 
knowledge, power, and oversight were complete and absolute. The 
spiritual essential was that Egypt was the most blessed of lands, so that 
setbacks could be only temporary and one might be free to relish life in 
its simple and homely terms. That basic optimism about life in this 
world was soon to be extended to an optimism about the life to come as 
eternally blessed for all good Egyptians, 

A SOTE ON UTILITY AND GLORY 

It was stated above that the Egyptian looked upon the useful as the 
good. The idea of a rule-of-thumb pragmatism, with no trace of a 
reasoned and reasoning experimental ism, and the idea that a single word 
might mean both “celestial glory” and mundane “utility” are so foreign 
to modem thought that they should be argued more extensively. The 
precise translations of words which possessed a range of meaning are 
always difficult. The concept might be “order” in one context 
and "righteousness” in another. One authority translates the adjective 
akh as “beneficial, advantageous, glorious,” and the adjective wmtkh 
as “efficient, beneficent, excellent.”'^ One could reason that to the 
mythmaking mind a state of glory, splendor, or blessedness was ipso 
facto effective for any funcrion, so that "glory” w'as the basic idea in 
akhf or one could reason that some kind of effective power brought 
almut the state of glory, so that "effectiveness” was the basic idea. 
In either case the range of meaning from unearthly luster to earthly 
utility is present. A good case can be worked out that the root meaning 
of each word was “useful efficiency.” In the Instruction of Ptah-hotep, 
eloquence is prescribed “as of advanrage iskh) to him who ^vnll hearken 

32. Ah Gardmer, Egyptum Grjwmuf (Oxford^ PP- SHJ- 
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and of disadvantage to him who may neglect it,” the contented wife is 
described as “a profitable (akh) field for her lord ” and the fool is 
blamed because “he regards knowledge as ignorance and profit (akbei) 
as loss.”=* If a noble does what the king wishes, his majesty “will carry 
out many Important petitions of thine, to benefit [akh) the son of thy 
son forever,”"^ A man asks for mortuary prayers, “inasmuch as it Is 
mote advantageous (afr/j) for him who docs (it) than for him for whom 
(it) is done; the breath of the mouth is beneficial (for the dead."" 
As a noun this W'ord was applied to the blessed dead, and it is sometimes 
translated “soul” or “spirit.” A more precise translation would be 
“effective personality.” A noble is able to threaten with vengeance from 
the next world anyone who violates his tomb because “i am an able 
effective-personality (akh), I know all magic useful (akh) to me in the 
necropolis, and I have done everything of advantage for my¬ 

self.”-'* In like manner. King “Pepi is an effective-personality wdth his 
prepared mouth.”"’ It was said ro a dead person: “1 have given thee 
magic as thy protection and the abilities (akhu) of Isis as thy 
strength."'-* Those mortuary texts W'hich were recited for the benefit of 
a dead man were called i'akhu, spells for “conferring effective personal¬ 
ity" In the nc-Xt world. 

The word weijebb had similar applicability'. The dead king was a 
being of capability: King “Unis is completely competent (tnemkh 
nie^iekbcf ); his arms are not broken."** In scenes in the Old Kingdom 
tombs, those who slaughtered cattle were urged to '‘seize hold effective* 
ly (jitejicd'/b),"*''Anoble boasted that he was “trustworthy and service¬ 
able {?/ienekby to the king,”** 

In addition to these meanings of applied usefulness, there arc many 
instances in which a translation is indicated along the lines of “admi- 
mbk, noble, pleasing, splendid, glorious." Again we have a spectrum 
reaching from earth to heaven, tvith functional value at one end and 
supernal brightness at the other. 
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THE KING AND GOD 

Dynasties 4-6 (about 2700-2200 B,C,) 


T his chapter with the Old Kingdom, the period of Egypt s 

rich and abundanc yenthi the period of the most centralized 
absolutism in the person of the king, and, at the same rime, the 
period of a progressive decentralization away from the king. In the 
preceding chapter we anticipated iniich of the statement on this period^ 
in dealing with the oonatmetion of a national system which was to be 
v'alid for all future time^ Here we shall give funher details on that 
system^ m which the concept of the divine king wa,s nuclean 

On the rock plateau of Glzeh, to the north of the capital city at 
iMcmphis, rise the three great pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty, Arti¬ 
ficial mountains designed to resist decay to the maximum, they are 
symbolic in two respects, "Thctr enduring shape and construction 
asserted vety^ successful I v sm eternal life for the mortal being who was 
buried w ithin; and the Investment in labor and materials in each pyramid 
was a ringing insistence that the scr^^lce of the king was the most impor¬ 
tant task of the state. No other activity visibly and cnduringly claimed 
the energies of the Egyptian people. It was the eternal home of their 
god-king, which was worthy of their supreme efforts in time, in mate¬ 
rials, in manpower, and in craftsmanships In sublime arrogance the 
royal pyramids dominated the Old Kingdom and sent their shadows 
down the ages* 

If one charts the Old Kingdom pyramids in size and technique, one 
makes a further observ^adon^ Xhe royal tombs and the great pytamids 
of Gizch progress on up to the climax of the Pyramid of Khufu, with 
the immediately preceding monuments of Snefru and the immediately 
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succeeding lomb of IChaf-Re of ihe same sublunc character. The rise 
was astonishingly fast. The first serious stone masonry may have been 
about ICO or r zj years before Khufii; the first significant structure of 
stone-Djoser^s Step Pymmid-was about 75 years before Khufu. 

In that brief span the Egyptians had learned how to handle tremendous 
masses of stone, without any of that tackle which we moderns would 
consider essenclaL They abandoned the handling of stone as if It were 
brick and treated the new material for its own qualities of mass and 
durability'. And they learned how to finish off myriads of blocks with a 
perfection that presented a single unified mass. This sudden develop¬ 
ment seems to have been entirely native \yithin Egypt. It was called 
forth by two devotions: the acceptance of the dogma that the king was 
a god and thus deser\'mg of a supreme offering of energies, and the ex¬ 
citement of a new adventure in art and technique. The Mdden and 
brilliant rise of achievement w-as a glorious chapter of E^dan history. 

Carrying on the chart of pyramids after Khufu and Khaf-Re, we see 
a corresponding decline of size and technique. The tombs of the later 
Fourth Dymasty and of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties were much small¬ 
er and decidedly inferior in technical perfecrion. In this respect of a 
supreme national effort on behalf of the king, we sec clearly the sudden 
beginnings of decentralization. The texts which asserted the dogma of 
his diviniW would insist that he suffered no loss in his godliness or in the 
rcv'crence of his people for him, but w'e shall observe other indicanons 
of the centrifugal tendencies w hich began early in this period. 

In the previous chapter we cited some of the statistics with regard to 
the Great Pyramid, as an index to the search for technical perfection- 
Somerhing more might be said about the application of power to a 
single project. A significant factor in the building of the pyramids was 
the lack of any such machines as w'e should consider essential for the 
movement of huge mases of stone. The missing clement was the wheel, 
in a vehicle for rhe delivery of stone, in a pulley, or in a crane. Without 
wheeled carriages, pollcyTS. or cranes, how could they deliver heavy 
blocks into precise place at high elevations? They used sloping ramps of 
brick and earth, ramps which could later be destroyed. For the maneu¬ 
vering of blocks, they had ropes, sledges, levers, and cradles, and they 
used a mortar of sand and gypsum as a lubricating medium, a slippery 
surface for the sliding of blocks into precise place, They enjoyed all 
the manpow'cr w hich could be employed withk any one space for any 
one operation. Above all, they took the needed time to do each little 
job with their ‘‘primitive” means: the calculation of a particular opera- 
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lion, the cutting and rebuilding of the ramp to deliver a five- or ten-ton 
block exactly, and the delicate measuring and cutting of stone for the 
most refined fitting, We modems could duplicate their result with their 
methods, if we thought it worth while to use such limited resources and 
if we had the patience to undertake the cask in terms of a liferime. 

The ancient engineer faced other unprecedented problems of stress. 
The pyramid form was Ideal in overcoming some of the difficulties of 
great weight, built up to 4S0 feet and thus crushing downward with 
brntal mass. Burial chambers within a pyramid were successfully pro¬ 
tected against the downward thrust of the mountain of stone. 1 here 
was also consolidation inside the pyramid by ^‘accretion faces, that Is, 
solid retaining walls constructed in the form of a stepped pyramid and 
holding different segments of the structure in place. 

Calculations were made in units of measurement originally of the 
simplest nature but formalized by this time into officially accepted 
Standards, the royal cubit or forearm of lo.d inches, subdividing into 
7 palms or 28 fingers. In the Great Pyj^id this unit provides us with 
good round numbers for major dements: iSo cubits for the height, 440 
for a side of the base, 90 for the longest inner passage, and a burial 
chamber of 10 X 10 X u. What has been said about construction 
methods applies also to the mathematics with which the engineers made 
their calculations. There were two awk-ward factors. They added and 
subtracted as we do, but their multiplicaiion and division used a process 
of doubling and doubling again as long as necessary, and then adding 
those pairs of numbers which came closest to the required factors.* 
It may be easier to Uluscrate this process than to explain it further. In the 
following example of multiplication they doubled as often as indicated, 
then sought in the left-hand column those numbers—here marked with 

asterisks_which added up to the required 9, and then added the corre™ 

spending figures in the right-hand column to gain the desired result. 

To multiply 50 by 9: 

•1- 50' 

3— 100 

4 — 100 
*8-400* 

For division, they again used doubling, but now ricked off the right- 
hand column to equal or approximate the dividend. The corresponding 

I. T. E. Pcec in Bfilterin of the lohti Ryiandi Uhrury, Mmcbenef, XV Uw i), 409 II.i 
O. Ntug«l»ucr in Queifen und Stitdieit sur Geicbiebte Jrr MatbentMik, Attrononne 
find Phytik, B.i (1930}, jot ff. 
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numbers m the left-hand column then added up to tlic required result. 
To divide SP 9- 

• ■>* 

1— i8 

■ 4 - 

■ 8- 71- 
‘j6-i+4‘ 

• ji -288* 

^- 57 fi 

that is, 6r, with remainder t. 

The Other difficulty was the lack of complex fractions. Except for 
i/j and 3/4, the ancients had only simple fractions of the type i/j or 
t/i7 or 1/65. The complex fraction was broken down into a series of 
simple fractions. Thus j/8 was written 1/4 plus t/8, and 11/16 was 
written (/j plus 1/8 plus i/id. Although this seems unbelievably cum¬ 
bersome, it docs not cake long for one to work himself into the system 
and to acquire some speed. With an arithmetic of this kind, the Egyp¬ 
tians were able to calculate exactly the volume of a truncated pyramid 
and, within an extraordinarily close approxiiuation, the volume of a 
cylinder. 

The point we are driving at is that maihematically and mechanically 
the Egyptian method fell far short of modem requireinentsbut that the 
ancient made the best possible use of his means. The value of his prod¬ 
uct in terms of working conscience is veiy^ considerably enhanced 
w'hen we think of the methods and equipment which he was able to 
employ. 

Tire preceding chapter discussed the setting-up of a system of life, 
embracing government, literature, art, and religion, and the backing of 
that system by divine sanctions sufficient to justify the expression, “the 
canoni7.ation of a national system.” The essential support of the system 
was, of course, the doctrine that the state belonged to a ruler who w'as 
a god. The Egyptians, for all their surface trappings of myth and cere¬ 
monial mystery, were basically a pragmatic people, interested in what 
worked. The system of life and nationhood which they worked out 
seemed to them highly effective; they gave it divine sanction through 
the person of the god w'ho was owner and ruler of the land. There was 
no written and detailed statecraft for Egj’pt; there needed to be none 
w'herc the state w'as summed up in the person of a god, ever present to 
voice the purposes and practices of the state by his divine utterance. 
His alone was the authority by dogma, which is another way of saying 
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rh2t his alone was the responsibiliry for the mainKiiancc and nurture of 
his property. He was the sole intermediary bemecn the people and the 
gods, the only being shown by texts and scenes in the scfi*'ice of the 
other gods. Good government rested upon his success in bringing fer¬ 
tility to the soil, a profi table commerce, and the peace for normal 
internal development. 

Of course, actual practice made it impossible for the pharaoh to per¬ 
form every official and magisterial function in the entire land, just as it 
was ImpoKible for him to perform the daily sendee for every god in 
every^ temple. Responsibilities had to be delegated to ordinar>' mortals, 
who'might be charged to act for the king and in his name. Practically, 
the symbol of the pyramid, with its single capstone, will serve as the 
description of state and society'. In the organization of government, the 
pharaoh stood above his national ministers, who were above the gover¬ 
nors of the several provinces, who were above the mayors of the vil¬ 
lages. Socially, the pharaoh was over the nobles, who were above the 
serfs, although here we Jiave some tjuestiuns about the existence of a 
separate class of artisans. siiiaU mcrcliants, and factors. In terms of the 
religious organizarion of the state, the pharaoh was the only point of 
contact with the gods, surmounting rlie priests, who w'ere above the 
people. These several pyramidal descriptions are, of course, really one. 
because higher officials, nobles, large landlords, and priests were the 
same; they constituted that group directly under rhe pharaoh, ro whom 
he delegated the carrying-out of those functions which belonged to 
him by dehnition. 

There are unknowns and uncertainties in this loose description, We 
know verj^ little about the great masses of the people, who w'crc illit¬ 
erate and inarticulate. Except for the depiction of servants and peasants 
in the tomb scenes, what little wc know about the common people 
comes from later times. In fact, our process of attcmpiing to guess the 
life of the common people is a rather strained analogy; wc observe the 
JLgy’ptLan peasant of the past century, before he wase.xposcd to modem 
forces; w'c carry that impression back through documents on 
Coptic, Hellenistic, and Late-^v'ptian times, until our w'rittcn sources 
begin to diminish as we go back to about 1300 r.c.; and then we seek 
isolated analogies in earlier Egypt. Although it is partly an argument 
from silence,"it is a fairly good one that the peasant of the rwenry'- 
seventh century b.c. lived" much the same as did the peasant of the nine¬ 
teenth century after Christ, despite the enormous changes in superficial 
expression. With this brie of tradition in mind, wc loo-k at the tomb 
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reliefs of the Old Kingdom, and wc sec the Egyptian peasant as unde¬ 
manding, improvident, quick-tempered but not holding his wrath, 
lighthearted and loving gayety, capable of very hard work but inca¬ 
pable of long sustained effort. His feet were ever sunk into the mud of 
the river bank, planting or reaping Ills master's crops, building in mud- 
brick for his master, or driving his master’s cattle. He lived ever close to 
nature, with the peasant's mystic and superstitious sense of comm unity 
with plant and animal. EIc was slender and not fully nourished, much 
of his work was heavy on his back, and his reward in pajment in kind 
w-as slight, Ac the low point of the year, before the first autumn crops 
came in, he was probably close to starvation. Periodic famine and pesti¬ 
lence made him the fearful victim of unknown and sudden peril from 
vast forces which he took to be gods,® Ever)' act of his dail y fife was 
circumscribed by the fear of jealous little forces—on the threshold of 
liis hut, in the whirling dust storm, in fine, in running water, in the cattle 
he herded, and in his first fruits. Yet through it all he was able to laugh 
and sing. Dri ving his cattle through the swamp, he sang a little song 
addressed to the crocodile and fish. Carrying his master in the palan¬ 
quin, he joined in a song of flattery, w'ith an impudent grin and an eye 
on the reward. Bending his back to tugging ropes, he joined in a work¬ 
ers’ litany, with a musical cadence that made for unified effort. At the 
periodic festivals he danced and played with animal energy and sniffed 
himself overfull with the banquet provided by his master. Perhaps his 
life was closely akin to the lives of the animals who were beside him day 
and night. He was a chanci, a beast of burden, a draught animal, inti¬ 
mately dependent upon the amount of green fodder on the valley floor. 
The peasant certainly had far less opportunity than the skilled artisan, 
the household servant, or the noble’s personal slave. .And yet, as the 
basic Egyptian clement, his fortunes were those of his lord, in common 
dependence upon the Nile and the sun, upon (he forces of growth and 
reproduction. In the preceding chapter we suggested that the Egyp¬ 
tians looked on the phenomena of the universe as one continuous blend¬ 
ing spectrum, without sharp dividing lines. In that spectrum the peasant 
will have stood between the animals and the gentry, sharing intimately 
with each and never set off in opposition to either. 

This brings up another problem and another hypothesis. Wc have 
argued that the earliest dynasties laid dowm a system of life valid for all 
future generations, a system which had broad application to every 

1. Far an OEd Kingdom rdief dcpicdn^ tht cjuaciared in u famine see 
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pti^ of life^ and that that system worked successfully for about fifteen 
hundred years. One might ask how a rigid and scadc order could pos¬ 
sibly stand the wear and tear of change over so many centuries. Surely^ 
a comprehensive way of life based dogmatically on divine revelation 
and therefore held to be eternally satisfactory would be so rigid and 
inflexible that it w'ould break under the pressure of changing rimes. 
The answer here given is that the system could not have survived if it 
had been unbending in actual practice. A tolerant and easygoing people 
could not be categorically absolute. The system was bo A general^ ad- 
mitting exceprion+ and flexible, admitting modification. In art, for 
example, the broad general rules and pracrices were followed with 
fidelity from the Fourth Djuiasty down into Hellenistic rimeSt and 
yet there was always variety and individuality; there was sufficient 
change, so that modern critics may date an Egyptian sculpture on the 
basis of style- As we can see that it was so in the visible expression of 
artt thus we believe that it was so in less visible expressions of life. The 
sun-given tolerance of the ancient Egyptian and his easygoing refusal 
to make sharp and binding categories gave him a system of life which 
was adaptable to the changes enforced by rime. Oh, to be surei the 
dogma might be stared in terms which were flat, eternal, and absolute, 
but the dogma was of general nature^ and the actual practice w as flex¬ 
ible. tolerant, catholic, and pragmatic. 

One great element of this flexibility^ and fluidity, if we arc right, lay 
In the common substance of all known phenomena, that specmini of 
being which reached from the highest gods down through humans, 
animals^ and planes to inorganic objects. The application of this hypoth¬ 
esis to society would be that ancient Egypt had no rigid caste system, 
in which nobles, artisans, petisants. and slaves were restrained to a single 
class for generation upon generation. Society would normally be 
organl^.ed on the basis of continuing and inherited relations, so that 
the son of a peasant would continue to be a peasant and would himself 
produce pcasants-to-be. The same continuum would be normal for the 
noble class^ But a pragmatic and tolerant people would not constrain 
any person to remain eternally in his inherited class, if circumstances 
gave opporrunity or necessity of change. Periods in which the Egyp¬ 
tian state grew and advanced demanded the services of men of ability 
and reliability. Arrisans would be recruited from the peasants, house¬ 
hold servants would become trusted factors, superior artisans and effi¬ 
cient factors would be rewarded with property, position, and privilege 
and would thus move into the aristocracy. We shall shortly deal further 
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■with the successful rise in career of originally ubscurc men. The one ex¬ 
ception to such flexibility from class to class should lie in the kingship, 
where the dogma asserted that this was no man but a god. Even there 
the presence of royal children and relatives blurred the dividing line by 
presenting doubts about the royal succession, and wc shall see the 
process by which the nobility gradually absorbed privileges which had 
originally been rcsert'cd for the pharaoh alone. In every respect, a cul¬ 
tural expression which was timeless, changeless, and tlogniacically static 
w-as actually subject to constant change, as it bent to the winds of 
passing time. Thus ancient Egypt survived “unchanged” for long cen¬ 
turies by changing constantly and ignoring such change. 

\Wiring and liteniTurc w'ould be further examples of the static, yet 
fluid, character of Egyptian culture. The Old Kingdom saw the forma¬ 
tion of a classical language which was still in relatively successful offi¬ 
cial use nearly wenty^-fi’^'e hundred years later. When writing became 
fairly common in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, a primitive language 
w*as already dying, a highly inflected language which survived sporadi- 
caUy only in cerrain archaic fomis like religious and medical texts. The 
classical language, called “Middle r.gJTjrian,’* which received accept¬ 
ance in the Old Kingdom, continued with minor change down to the 
cosmopolitan excitation under the Egyptian Elmpire and thereafter was 
maintained for religious and official pui^mses as long as men cai%'ed 
hieroglyphs on temple walls. And yet it is possible to date inscriptions 
to their periods of original composirion or existing expression by 
criteria of paleography, vocabulary-, “spelling,” syntax, or style; it is 
possible to point out contemporary colloquialisms in a classical text or 
archaisnis in a relarivciv colloquial text. To be sure, wc have about 
three thousand years of texts to deal with, and constant change within 
so long a lime would seem inevitable to a modern, but the extraordi- 
narv phenomenon is the broad consistency and continuity over so long 
a time. A text of 700 n.c. very successfully reproduced the language 
of 1700 11 .c,, with remarkably few intnisivc vulgarisms of the day, A 
deliberate revolution of vuIgarir.ariort, such as we shall sec in chapter lx, 
violated the generalities of the Egyjytian system and became heresy, but 
slow change within an outwardly static order was aKi'ays taken wnth 
complacency.® 

Wdiat has been said about language applies also to literature. Change 
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and the unclianging \rere both present. There were certain, literary 
modes and genres which were characteristic of single periods and dis¬ 
appeared when their populaiit)' had faded. Such were the didactic 
Stories of skepticism and social challenge in the First Intennediate 
Period and in the early Middle Kingdom and the dashing and eupeptic 
autobiographies in the tombs of the early Empire. On the other hand, 
the Old Kingdom Pyramid Texts were still in active use in Saite and 
Persian times, and schoolboys had to copy the Instruction of Amen-cm- 
her 1 seven centuries after that pharaoh had died. 

A generalization which might be made at this point and which ap¬ 
plies not only to litcrarurc but also to art is that earlier Egj'pt provided 
no strictly secular products, no literature of idle entertainment, and no 
arc for arc's sake. An and literature had an applied purpose, and chac 
purpose was indissolubly related to religion. All phases of life carried a 
strong coloration of the sacred, from the beginnings down to the first 
important secularization under the Empire. Every work of arc, in hne 
or wQrd> fitxed somewhere into tlie per^'ading religiosity of the age. 
Even stories which wc might read for enjoyment, like the T^c of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor,^ liave a strong mythological pattern and were 
didactic in stressing the centralicy of Eg)^pt within the universe. Mod¬ 
em categories lead us to think in terms of the sacred and the secular^ 
no such opposing purposes were possible in a society which long con¬ 
tinued to be cssentiully s:icrcd> 

An is one of the easier categories for generalbiationSt because it is 
abundant and decisively visible. The ouc geiicrali^tiou which wc wish 
to lay down now is the rapidity with which art, like architecture, 
achieved a full maturity. In the firar three dynasties the aspect of the 
composition was often conditioned by the niedium used: figures in 
ivory might be soft, free, fluid, and naturalistic, whereas statues in stone 
would be lumpiike and massive. This difference disappeared in the 
Fourth Dvnasty in a thoroughly sophisticated expression in any 
medium. The royal statues of Khaf-Rc and Men-kau-Re were carved 
in the most obdurate stones and in softer stones; yet all achieved a 
product unconditioned by the material, a product which expressed the 
religious purposes of the sculptor with complete satisfaction. Statues 
and reliefs of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties uttered the desired expres¬ 
sion of dignity, authority, and eternal life as successfully as at any 
period of Egyptian histoiy'. It may be claimed that the Old Kingdom 
products were the most Egyptian, most successful, and most sophisti- 
iLirnan. LAE, p{i. ig ff. 
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Cited of all ancient Egyptian history'; but such a claim will Involve 
aesthetic judgments and the ability of the modem to project himself 
into the ancient criteria.* The point which we are here pressing is the 
sudden flow'cring of maturity' as shown in technique and in ability' to 
convey spirit. Different scholars will assign different reasons for a sud' 
den coming-of-age of a culture. Here we shall content ourselves with 
the suggestion that the first two or three dynasties had solved Egypt’s 
problems about her national spiritual identity and had given her a secu¬ 
rity against disturbance, two achievements which permitted sudden 
maturing. Concomitants of the process of coming-of-age were opti¬ 
mism and self-confidence bordering upon bumptiousncH! and an assur¬ 
ance that the Egyptian way was so good that it w'as valid for all rime. 

That optimistn deserves further stress. The apparent Egyptian pre¬ 
occupation w'ith death and their elaboration of funerary' equipment 
and service might leave the impression that the ancient Egy'prians were 
a morbid people, obsessed with the idea of death, gloomily and solemn¬ 
ly bending their imics of life in preparation for the end of life. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. They did spend an extraordinary 
amount of time and energy in dcnj'ing and circumvenring death, but 
the spirit was not one of gloomy foreboding. On the contrary, it was a 
spirit of hopeful triumph, a vigorous relish of life, and an expectant 
assertion of continued future life as over against the finality' or doom of 
death. Self-assunncc, optimism, and a lust for life produced an ener¬ 
getic assertion of eternally continuing life rather than elaborate defenses 
against death.* For the moment we shall advance this claim without 
qualification of any difference between the god-king, rhe nobles, and 
the uia.sses; later in this chapter we shall consider the question of differ¬ 
ent hereafters in separate categories. The unqualified claim rests upon 
the spirit displayed in Old Kingdom tombs, both in scenes and in texts. 
The total impression is confident, lively, and gay* Through the formal 
expression of language and art emerges a delight in the bustle and acriv- 
itv of this life and a fiat determination to continue thb life after death. 
The tomb scenes do nor stress burial and mortuary services; they stress 
the pleasure in an abounding harvest, delight in nature, enjoyment of 

j, W, 5L A Hifjory pf E^ypiisn Smlpture srjJ Ftsinirng m tbt Oid Kingdom 
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the hum, and the excitement of feasts and games (Fig. i oi)* Here is life 
and the ardent pursuit of more abundant life. This was no liypochoti- 
driac people, in mortal terror. This was a people who embraced exist¬ 
ence joyfully and confidently, assured that they were under the favored 
care of the gods, parricuIarJy of the one god who \va.s their king. That 
buoyant optimism w'as so strong and so ingrained that it survived that 
first national illness which we shall outline in the next chapter. It sur¬ 
vived as long as Egypt was secure within lier borders and W'as able to 
enjoy a sense of special election, and it disappeared only w'hcn a feeling 
of insecurity' became chronic and when the insistent pressure of an out¬ 
side world ^t doubt upon the sense of special election. As long as that 
gay and assured relish of daily life continued in the land, the Fgy-ptians 
Ii\xd intensely in the present, made grateful but brief gestures to the 
past, and denied the future by projecting the present into the future. 
In the final disillusion, when the present became burdensome, they 
turned back and clung nostalgically to the pa.<;t, and they looked som¬ 
berly to the future as a release and justification. But for most of the 
period covered by this book the life given to them by their gods was 
their joy and their desire. 

Any discussion of the state under the Old Kingdom starts by reiter¬ 
ating the doctrine that the king was the state. There were no w'ords for 
“government,'' “state,” or “nation.” impersonally conceived. There 
were geographic terniS“-”the land, the Black Tand, etc.; and there 
w'cra terms applying to the pharaoh—“kingship and ' rule. Since the 
theory of government was that the king was every where and did every¬ 
thing, a large proportion of the officials who acted for him carried titles 
expressing their direct responsibility to him: 'Overseer of the Domain 
of the Palace," “Overseer of All (Construction) Works of the King,” 
or “Scalbcarcr of the King of Lower Egypt." That last title signified 
the delegated authority of certain royal officials to conduct business 
away from the king and the capital, certifying their transactions with 
the king’s seal At firs^ only the king’s son may have held this office; 
later it became widespread. Of course, in practice, responsible decisions 
had to be made by responsible officials. As time wxnt on, there was a 
great proliferation of royal officials carrying out the extensive business 
of a great and bustling government. The fiction of a direct delegation 
of duty and of a direct report to the king was impossible to maintain in 
practice; but in the theory of government it was no fiction, it was a 
w orking reality. Commissioners sent south in the Sudan had to act with 
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independent jndgnienr in transacting their business with foreign chief- 
rains, but they sincerely expressed the conviction that they were under 
the orders of pharaoh and subject to his divine pleasure/ Of course, 
such majestic and awful backing w-as of advantage to them in treating 
with others at a distance, but, until the breakdown of auchoriry at the 
end of the Old Kingdom, they acted In the full conviction chat they 
were pharaoh’s scr\-ants. 

As the royal pyramid s}'niboHzcd the soaring supremacy of the king, 
so the tombs of nobles and oEcials symbolized the centralization of the 
state and tbeir dependence upon the king by clustering close around the 
pyramid. In the Fourth and early Fifth D)masties it was the rule that 
the great officials sought close community with their ruler in death as in 
life. They sued for his royal grace to permit them to erect their eternal 
homes inside his pyramid domain. He W'as a god in life, and he would 
continue to be a ruling god in death. As they had been his servants in 
life, so they hoped to be his servants in death, and so they sought the 
equivalent of servants’ quaners with him, Tlie royal bureaucracy seems 
to have been relatively small in the earlier part of the Old Kingdom. 
A greater degree of indmaej* w'ith the king was possible. Perhaps "in- 
timaev” is the wrong term, as there is evidence that the divine person 
was normally untouchable and unapproachable * But there was the 
possibility of closer approach at a rime when the official family was of 
more modest proportions. Into the Fifth Dynasty, only the king’s high¬ 
est official, the V^izier, was the "Sealbearcr of the King of Lower 
Egypt,” authorized to supervise the movement of official patties or 
goods through Fgypt^- In the late Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, we find 
dozens of such Scalbcarers. Into the Sixth Dynasty, there was only one 
“Governor of Upper F,gypt," a viceroy in the more distant parr of the 
realm. At the end of the Sixth Dynastj’, w'e find a score of local rulers 
enjoying the title of “Governor of Upper Egypt,” averting a wider 
rule than their own little province. This late process rests partly upon 
the change of functional titles into honorary titlesj in part it is a feature 
of decentralization and the self-arrogation of authority by local rulers; 
but in part it came about through the elaboration of government and 
the con.sequent mulcipUcarion of offices. Obviously, it had reciprocal 
relations of cause and effect with the deccnttalizaiiun of the state. 

1 Itjwevcr, we are still concerned wirh the earlier period, when cen- 
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tralizacton remained strong. The economic theory of the state probably 
expressed the doctrine of divine rule. Surely, goods moved locally and 
within a circumscribed range of t'illage and neighboring village without 
specific royal aurhorizadon, It is likely that the irtajor movement of 
goods-thereby resorting lo the Nik traffic-^was controlled by rhe 
royal Sealbearer and thereby by the king. If so, we do not know 
whether rhe state’s advantage was one of control only or of an exacted 
price for such traffic. Foreign commerce was probably a royal monop¬ 
oly, although our e\'idcnce is slight and comes from texts which express 
attachment to the king. The movement of caravans into Nubia and rhe 
Sudan and the passage of sailing ship from Egypt ro the cedar-bearing 
areas in Phoenicia were royal enterprises, and we have no indication of 
any private enterprise outside the frontier. The exploitation of the tur¬ 
quoise and Copper mines in Sinai was definitely an acrivitj' of the king 
from the First Dynasty onward, manned by royal officials and policed 
by rhe army- On analogy, the cxploitatioti of rhe gold mines iiv the 
easrem deserts must liave been a roj'^l mono^ly. The production of 
these two metals would gi^'c the place inestimable economic advan¬ 
tage. At a much later date foreign rulers remarked on the abundance of 
gold owned by Egv^pt, and copper was even more important. Down to 
the Middle Kingdom, coppr was the basic metal medium of the ancient 
world, with bronze continuing to be basic down to the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century n.c. It is not a mere coincidence that Egypt, w-hlch 
possessed copper In the desert to her cast, dominated the eastern j\tcdi- 
cerranean down to the fourteenth or thirteenth century b.c, and that 
the period of her weakening vis-a-vis other countries was s^mchronous 
with rhe coming of the iron age, for Egypt poraessed no iron. Thus a 
monopoly by the palace in the exploitation of the copper mines was an 
effect] v^c flector in pharaoh^s domijiatioii. 

The ainounc of copper ore won froni the Sinai mines h;js been illus¬ 
trated by the recerit dis^covety tif a stunning hoard of tools and ^^'capous 
in rhe tomb of a Fii^r Dynast' king at Sakkarah. There were scores of 
knives iitid swords with woodeo handleSt ranging iri leiigrh from nine 
inches 10 two feet; qu an dries of s^iws; dozens of copper daggers with 
wooden handles; scores of vases, bowls, and ewers; dozens of hots; up 
to hundreds of adzes, chisels, borerSt needles^ and so on. Jn addition, 
rlicre were sevcnr)"-five rectangular slabs of copper for the pharaoh to 
take into the next worlds so that his otherworldly coppersmith might 
make such additional tools and weapons as might be required over 
there. The disco^‘cry^ of such an amassing of metal is extraordinary, and 
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ycr iKere is notliing to show that tliis Jioard was exceptional at that rime* 

It simply happened to sim'ivc to our day.* 

The Old Kingdom sent commercial and militar)' expeditions into 
Libya, the Sudan, and Asia, It was not, however, imperialistic in a 
political or military sense. It did not attempt lo conquer and hold for¬ 
eign territory by resident governors and garrisons. Indeed, its contact 
with neighboring countries was very attentuated. Except for the com¬ 
mercial colony at Byblos in Phoenicia, there U little Old Kingdom 
Egyptian material to be discovered on foreign soil, Pharaoh did send 
royal gifts to the prince of By bios, and an Eg)q>tian temple at that port 
tells us that Egyptians W'cre perhaps resident there. We believe them to 
have been merchants sent by pharaoh to promote a flow of goods from 
Phoenicia and other pans of Asia, resident in a city-state which was 
sovereign and Independent of Egypt. Elsewhere in Asia there is ex¬ 
tremely little Egy'peian material of the period. Only one piece of recog¬ 
nizable Old Kingdom material has been found on Palestinian soil, as 
against meotj' of the Middle Kingdom and more than five hundred of 
the Empire,’* To the south of Egypt, Nubia was a stagnant backwater 
culturally, unmoved by the extraordinary advances made by pharaoh’s 
land. The only imperialism of the time was commercial, and the few 
militar}' operations known to us were raids undertaken to protect the 
channels upon which goods moved- As yet, there was no effective chal¬ 
lenge to Egypt’s security within her borders. As yet, her culrural 
superiorit)' over her nearest neighbors was suflicient, so that she needed 
policing rather than conquest, so that trade flow ed to her as if by right. 
As yet, she reclined serenely along the bed of the Nile, assured that the 
gods had made her superior to other peoples, mistress of all that she 
could survey. 

Commercially and fiscally it was an age of barter, whether in the 
market place or through the payment of taxes in kind. Biennially and 
then later annually, there was a fiscal census, a governmental counting 
of arable land, cattle, and gold. On the basis of this inventory there 
would be an assessment of taxes, payable in kind—grain, hides, gold, and 
so on—or in labor. If later evidence is valid, such taxes w ere rendered by 
the provinces to the state, so that it is legitimate to suppose that there 
was a progressive farming-out of taxes. 

Although transactions w'ere conducted by barter, there was already 
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a referable medium of exchange in the Old Kingdorn, a ^‘picce * of metal 
of fixed material and weight-nota coin, because it was not 
A man sold a bouse near the Great Pyramid and received ten “pscces 
for it. What he actually received was a bed valued at four piecc.s and 
two different lots of linen valued at three pieces each. Thus there was a 
fixed and accepted unit of mine for price (juorations, even rhough a 
transaction might be carried through entirely with goods in kind and 
without the “piece” being handled by either party," This was an eco¬ 
nomic advance, and the unit of value was a precursor of money proper, 
which would not appear for artother two thousand years. 

We have spoken about taxes being paid in labor; and it is important 
that we consider another probluin, the mobilir.arion of maripowcr for 
the eoterpriseiTof the stare. Greek tradition made the building of the 
pyramids a grievous burden upon the Egyptian masses, who wei^ 
forced to bend their backs to an uneconomic task. On the other hand, 
it has recently been suggested that the tremendous amount of labor 
which went into the largest pyramids xvas conditioned by a kind ot 
autocratic benevokiice on ilic pan of the pharaoh: " This argumenr 
would suggest that the dynastic union and the organization of the 
Egvmtian Wte produced a sccuritj^ and prosperitj^ which increased the 
population suddenly and drastically, that there was a period of malad- 
iusmient when the population was too great for the food produenon, so 
that Effi'pt was in erear distress. In this crisis, the argtimcnt would run. 
the pWaoh create extended his public works, chat is, his pyramid- 
building, in order to provide cmploxTuenc for added ihousai^s of 
peasants, who would be Ivouscd and fed at government expense. This is 
the kind of work relief with which wc arc familiar in modem tunn. 
The truth probably lies bem een these two concepts, but closer to the 
Greek tradition than to the modem theorist. It is true that pharaoh had 
to house and feed the workers whom he drafted for his construction 
work, but it is surely a very modern concept to believe that this was 
work relief. Rather, the answer lies in the dogma of the dmne kingship 
and the highly centripetal force of the Pyramid Age. If the state had 
finaUy succeeded in gainlnc complete and enthusiastic support for the 
idea diat this pharaoh was the state, owned the nation and all that was 
therein, and that the major hope of eternal reward lay in serving the 
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pharaoh and advancing his immorrality, then the supreme energies of 
the nation would go inro the building of pharaoh's eternal home. As he 
was Incomparably greatt wise, and eternal, so his lasting home must be 
incomparably great, skilfully constructed, and enduring. So fiat and 
mandatoiy became this doctrine that any idea of a work relief project 
is seen to be an absurdity. To be sure, its derirativc product was akin to 
work relief, because a major endeavor of pyramid coosrraction was at 
the period of high Nile, when the great blocks of stone could be floated 
from the quarries to a point near the pyramid plateau. The period of 
high Nile was the low' point of the year from the standpoint of crop 
production, char time when the River was bringing its promise of 
rencw'cd crops but when the granaries of last year w'cre at their lowest. 
W hen the state drafted labor at such a rime and had to feed its workers, 
the workers enjoyed a small dietary relief. But the purpose of the w'ork 
was solely the ser^'icc of the god-king, and the labor w'as undoubtedly 
con,scripied and worked to the last pound of energy. The analogy of 
the First Dynasty princess for w*hose burial personal and household 
ser^'ants were slaughtered suggests that any Egyptian should have been 
happy to give his utmost effort for his divine ruler. Of course, wx arc 
privileged to doubt whether such a doctrine would appeal to a worker 
under the foreman’s lash, but it was the officially accepted doctrine of 
Egypt. 

The accent on the king is shown further in the difference berw'een 
the mortuary texts of the pharaoh and those of his nobles. From the 
Fourth Dynasty onward, wx have inscribed tombs for the nobles, con¬ 
taining the statement of their hope of continued life. From the end of 
the Fifth Dynasty onward, we have the Pyramid Texts, caivcd within 
the royal tombs; their form of expression and their content clearly 
show tliem to be much older than this, but originally not carved on 
pyramid walls. In the Old Kingdom the mortuary texts of the pharaohs 
were quite distinct from those of the nobles. The latter were more 
mundane, designed to extend the activities of this life into the next, in¬ 
cluding the devoted ser\'ice of the king. Such texts carried a consider¬ 
able element of autobiography and a statement of official positions held, 
which served to give the noble successful momentum into the future 
life and to propose a continuarion of his scrv'ice.s to the king in another 
existence. The scenes and texts of daily life affinned prosperity and 
worldly success and proposed a continuation of earthly riches into the 
future life. Death made no change in the essential lives of Egyptian 
nobles, unless there might be a hope and expectation that the future life 
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would hold only chc happier and more successful phases of this exist¬ 
ence Riches and success in the service of the king were the greatest 
Efoods of this life and of the next. 

In one respect death made no change in the existence of the king: lie 
was a god on earth in this life, and he would join the circle of the gods 
in the next life; he ruled in this world, and he would be a ruler in the 
next. Howevett the Pyramid Texts have an elaborate provision for in¬ 
suring his happiness and success in that next life. They resorted to 
cver)^ ritual, religious, or magical utterance which might seem to pro¬ 
mote eternal life. There are ritualistic texts to accompany the feeding, 
provisioningt and service of the deceased king* There are exorcisms 
against snakes, scorpionSt and other dangetoos forces which might in¬ 
fest the ground in which the king was buried. There are very old 
hjmins, fragments of myths, and rituals of predynastic kingSt intended 
both to relate the deceased king to the glorious past and to project his 
kingship into the next existence. And there are many promotional texts, 
intended to advance the pharaoh^s acceptability orauthorit^^ in the next 
world and to make him an that is, both a *'being of glory ^^d a 
condnuingly ^^effective personalitj'/^ Such bcatificarions placed him in 
the company of the gods as a god. In the Egyptians all-inclusive range 
of endeavor, such texts ran from the most humble to the most arrogant. 
They promised that the deceased king would bale out the boat of the 
sun-god, Would sir as the sun-god^s scribe, would be the ugly and 
amusing bttle pygtnv M'ho dances for the gods^ entertainment—any¬ 
thing to associate him with the divine company- At the other extrcmCt 
they made him the most po^i'crful of all gods* taking over the throne of 
the sun-god or cannlbalL^tically devouring the gods and thus incorpo¬ 
rating all their powers into himself + From two different theological 
systems they placed him within the company of the sun^od Re or they 
made him the ruler of the dead, Osiris. To us nmch of this is incompat¬ 
ible or comperitivct but, as we have said in the preceding chapter, the 
Egyptian looked upon such alternatives as complementary rather than 
conflicring. Whatever would promote the effective and eternal life of 
the dead pharaoh was valid. 

When we examine the scenes and inscriptions in the tombs of Old 
Kingdom nobles, we find that their future life did nor possess the same 
boundless scope as chat of the pharaoh* They did not become an Osiris 
at deaths did not become gods of any kind* They did become akb St 
“effective or ^'gloriou^'' beings. But this simply states that their per- 
spnalities carried on effectively and successfully after death and did 
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not promote them to more transcendent existcncci Unlike the dead 
kings, the dead nobles did not have a ha in the Old Kingdom.^* For lack 
of a better term, we translate the Egyptian word ba as "soul,’* but it was 
an expression of continued function after death or an expression of 
some aspect of a god’s being. Since it had power, scope, and range and 
was originally divine, it could belong to the god-king but not to ordi¬ 
nary circumscribed mortals. Both kings and nobles did have ka s, guid- 
ii^ and protecting forces in life and death, but the frjj’s of Old King¬ 
dom nobles may have stood well outside their personalities. Some of the 
Old Kingdom names suggest that a noble’s ita may have been the 
pharaoh or a specific god, which is another way of saying that the 
noble’s fortune in life and death was not intimately related to him |»r- 
sonally but was dependent upon the favor of a god or of the god-king. 

With regard to the masses, we have no direct evidence on the belief 
about their future e.'tistence. However, on rhe basis of what has been 
said, we may make a generalizing hypothesis; The future life of each 
class of society was created as an advance over this life. The pharaohs 
had been gods on earth and became greater gods in the next world. The 
nobles had been ser\'ajits of the god-king on earth and became more 
happily and successfully his servants in the next world. The peasants 
had been seiv'ants of the nobles on earth and became more happily and 
successfully their sen-ants in the next world. Thus the hope of eternal 
life would be an advance within one’s own rank. 

Such a system has its own seeds of change. The hope and expectation 
of reward and promotion in the next life left the possibility that the 
next life might even bring change in rank. If our theory of consubstan- 
tialitv be correct—the view that the ancient Egyptian saw the phenom¬ 
ena of his existence as being of a single substance, banded in one con¬ 
tinuous spectrum of blending hues-then there would be no flat inter¬ 
dict against change of rank following death, We shall see that such 
change actually took place for the noble in the following period, when 
he assumed the formerly exclusive prerogatives of the king and became 
a god after death. That was a factor of the breakdown of centraliza¬ 
tion around the king, a process with which we still have to deal. In the 
earlier period, when centralization was still strong, it was the pharaoh 
alone who expected to have rhe fullest life in the future, for he was a 
god who would continue to be a god; the immortality of nobles and 
peasants and the success of their future lives were, however, dependent 
in each case upon their relationship to their masters and their continued 
service of their masters In another existence. 

13. H, Rantt* In Z 4 S, (1931^)+ UJ- 
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The sudden and brilhanc maturing of Egyptian culture in the first 
four dyTiascies called forth the highest abilities of individual Egyptians. 
The nation was moving fonvard politically, economically, materially, 
artistically, and intellectually. This was a group movement, personal¬ 
ized within the figure of the pharaoh and at first redounding to his 
greater power and glory; but it demanded the individual efforts of 
every person of ability, intelligence, and ambition. As the state became 
more powerful and effective, it had to have a larger number of able aud 
trustworthy servants. As government offices elaborated In number and 
scope of activity, officials had to carry out the cornmissioii of the king 
with increasingly independent judgiucni. Thus the centripetal forces 
supporting the absolutism of the king were actually building toward a 
cencrifugd counteraction of individualism apart from the king. As men 
were called upon to undertake new tasks and discovered thus their own 
personal powers, their arbitrary dependence upon the pharaoh would 
be gradually replaced by individual voluntarism. This process was 
effective throughout the Old Kingdom, but in a slow* and evolurionaiy 
way, never with the sharp break of a social and political revolution. 
It would be the breakdown of the state in the First Intermediate Period 
following the Old Kingdom that would give recognition to the process 
of decentrallKarion, with Egj'pt teconstrucied into a feudal state and 
with a “Jemocratkation” of the afterlife. Even so, the process would 
be relative to the original absolutism and would never be a trend to full 
democracy, w hile the dogma of the pharaoh’s supremacy, because of 
his divine nature, would be reiterated w'ithout regard to changes in this 
life and the next- How ever, we still have to study the process of decen¬ 
tralization and to document our claim that nobles came to recognize 
their own independent powers. 

For one thing, the political absolutism of the king was successfully 
challenged by another god, the sun-god Re. The rcbcUion of Re 
against the pharaoh was effective at the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty. 
One may use the pyramids to present an argument in material terms. 
In the Fourth Dynasty, the Great Pyramid soared up over 480 feet 
high, dominating everything around it. It was accompanied by a sun- 
boat,” dug out of the rock pavement, so that the deceased pharaoh 
might accompany the sun-god Re in daily journeyings around the 
earth. How'ever, the sun-boat was of modest size in contrast to the 
pyramid, the symbol of the pharaoh hunsclf, and for the Great Pyramid 
there is kno\vn no obelisk, the symbol of Re. Let us contrast the situa¬ 
tion in the Fifth Dynasty. The pyramid of Ne-user-Re was i(!j feet 
high, but the accompanying sun-obelisk was 5 feet higher, Ne-user-Re’s 
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pyramid was ijo feer on a side, but the accompanying temple of the 
sun-god was 150 by J30 feet. In the Fourth Dynasty the pharaoh had 
dominated Rc; in the Fifth Dynasty' Re dominated the pharaoh. 

The names of the pharaohs are added evidence. Prior to the Fifth 
Dynast)', a minority of pharaohs had names which Incorporated the 
name of the sun-god Re; we see such names as Udi-mu, Nefcr-ka- 
Sokar, Djoscr, Snefru, and Khufu. Early in the Fourth Dynasty, Re 
came Into greater prominence in the names of the pharaohs, and, from 
the Fifth Dynasty on, it was the regular practice that the king's royal 
name related him to Re—fChaf-Re, Sahu-Re, Nc-user-Re, and so on. 
Further, the Fifth Dynasty first afHrmcd the pharaoh's filial relation to 
the sun-god in a formal title, “the Son of Re,” which took over the 
king's personal name, given to him at birth, and stated clearly and em¬ 
phatically that the pharaoh had been bom as the physical son of Re, 
thus giving him legitimate title to rule over Egypt. 

Egyptian legend also records that the Fifth Dynast)' diminished the 
absolutism of pharaoh and asserted the increased importance of the 
priesthood of Re of Heliopolis. A certain papyrus fells how a prophecy 
was uttered in the Fourth Dynasty that the royal succession would pass 
to sons of the sun-god Re, miraculously born to the wife of a priest of 
Re, and that the eldest of these boys w'ould pass from the high priest¬ 
hood of the Tcinpk of Heliopolis Into the kingship. “It is the unfe of a 
priest of Re... who has conceived three children to Re..., And he has 
said of them that they arc to fill this beneficent office (of king) in this 
entire land and that the eldest of them is to be High Priest in Heliop¬ 
olis.” This Ls an explicit memory in legend of the passage of power from 
the king alone to the kine in co-operative rektionship to the priesthood 
of Heliopolis.** 

Success usually brings a weakening of effort. The pharaoh’s success 
in setting up and justifying a state which was incorporated in his person 
seemed to be complete by the Fourth Dynasty. The dogma of absolut¬ 
ism was an accomplishment; it was possible to relax the pressure and to 
enjoy the inherited acceptance of his position as a god on earth. The 
pharaoh's keenest abilities woxdd no longer be summoned to the task of 
kingship, and his power would make demands instead of seeking new 
order and prosperity. Spedfically, the demands went into noneconomic 
services for the god-king. It was one thing to authorize the digging of 
an irrigation canal or the dispatch of a commercial expedition, both 
enterprises which would promote the prosperity' of the land; it was 
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another thing for each generation of kings co build an ever larger per¬ 
sonal comb. We do not suppose that there was a revolutionar}'' protest 
gainst such arrogadon of the nadonal resources, unless It might be in 
the abrupt assertion of power by the priestliood of Re at Heliopolis. 
It is unlikely that the nobles who had to provide labor and taxes for the 
construction of the royal pyramids expressed any formal protest against 
the nonproducri^'e enterprise, ^bt the burden in dudes and goods must 
have been as heavy in Egypt of the Pyramid Age as it was in PaJcsrinc 
w'hen Solomon built his temple, and Solomon's pretensions split Israel 
open. As time went on, it may have been that the local provincial rulers 
W'ho were required to send w'orkers for the building of the royal tomb 
began to delay and evade this obligadon and to try to keep their people 
for work in the home provinces. This would be related to the increasing 
self-conddcncc of loc^ nobles in the later Old Kingdom. 

The nobles had discovered their powers through the business of set¬ 
ting up and extending the Egyptian state and working out the various 
expressions of Egyptian culture. Their tomb biographies were scrupu¬ 
lous CO express debt and fidelity to the pharaoh, and yet rhosc biogra¬ 
phies breathe an air of triumph at personal success, of satisfaction in a 
rise in rank through personal merit. We may follow' the successful 
climbing of the political and social ladder on the part of career men. 
A certain Uni began his scrx'ice modestly as the keeper of a government 
storehouse^ later became the keeper of grounds fur the royal pyramid, 
being responsible for the quarrying and delivery of stone for the pyra¬ 
mid; w'as the sole magistrate cifRciating at an important trial involving 
the royal harem; later was the general in charge of an Asiatic campaign; 
then became Governor of Upper I^ypti responsible for the Toovement 
of goods and taxes in half the kingdom; and ended, full of honors, as a 
courder in the palace, apparently royal tutor and companion of the 
bedchamber.'* 

The autobiography of the architect Nekhebu (Fig. Bi;) gives the 
pharaoh due credit: 

His mijest}' found me a eoniiriaji builder. Elis majest}’ conferred upon me 
the (successive offices of) journey man boiKder, master builder, ajid rmn^r of 
a crafL (Next) his conferred upem me chc (succirssive offices of) Royal 

Conscrucior and Builder, Royal Attaclie, and Royal ConstrucEor and Archi¬ 
tect. ... His majesty did alJ this because hh majest\' favored me so gready. 

Did Nekhebu win these promotions through the ranks of his craft by 
sedulous courting of the king, by inherited posirion, or by diligent 
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bbor? Probably a combination of the three, but he tells us that be was 
not averse to beginning at the bottom and working upward. 

biow when I accompanied my brother, the Foremin of Coiiscrticdon 
Work *.., 1 acted u clerk, I carried the scribe’s palette. \\'hcn he was appointed 
jounicyman builder, I carried his measuring-rod. When he was appointed 
master builder, 1 accompanied him. \V'hen he was appointed Ruval Constructor 
and Builder, I ruled the (workmen’s) city for him. 1 did ever>'thmg thoroughly 
in it.... As for everybody there with w'hom t had to negotiate, it was 1 who 
made them satisfied, and 1 never wem to bed angry against anybtidy,'* 

That was in active, bustling, extroverted age. Success came through 
conformity to a pattern, which involved the expression of complete 
loj-alty CO the king and also hard work along one’s chosen career, 
Conformltv to the principle that the king was all-wise and all-present 
did not preelude individual striving toward greater wealth and postiion. 
As far as we can see, it w'as possible for an intelligent, alert, and active 
man to make himself indispensable and thus to attain practically inde¬ 
pendent authority, e\'en though he was thoroughly loyal to his pharaoh- 
When one considers that the First Cataract was five hundred miles from 
the capital at Memphis and remembers chat communications along the 
Nile must have been slow, it will be clear rliat the outlying royal offi¬ 
cials and the outlying provincial rulers had to be accorded a generous 
measure of individual initiative. Such, for example, were the pow'crful 
nobles of the First Cataract, w’ho held the suurhern frontier of Egypt 
and w ho led political and commercial caravans into the Sudan, bring¬ 
ing back cattle and luxury products. They were explorers and adven¬ 
turers and accredited diplomatic agents. “Now W'hen the (Nubian) 
Prince of Irtjet, Setpi, and Waw*at saw how powerful and numerous 
was the troop of (Nubians of) Yam which was going back with me to 
the capital, as w'ell as the army which had been sent out with me, then 
this prince sent and gave me large and small catde and pointed out to 
me the route on the highlands of trijet, because I had showm greater 
alertness than any courtier or caravan leader who had been sent to Yam 
previously-. - - Further his tnajesty sent me to Yam a third drae. I w'cnt 
forth from Hu(? ) on the Oasis Road, I found that the ruler of Yam had 
Just gone out to the land of the TJetneh-Libyans, to thrash the Tjcmch 
as far as ihe western bend of heaven. I went out in pursuit of him to the 
land of Tjcmch. I pacified him until Itc praised all the gods for the sake 
of the Sovereign-"*’ The word translated “pacified" may mean “sub¬ 
dued by force" or “bought off." In either case we have an extension of 
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the pax aegyptiaca by the energetic and independent action of a noble. 

Egj’ptian literature of all periods contained books of instruction, 
characteristicaily addressed by a father to his son and carrying advice 
as to proper behavior and deportment in the affairs of this world. This 
was their closest approach to the concept of wisdom, and it is signifi¬ 
cant that the practical Egyptian glorified this kind of “teaching," pre¬ 
cepts for personal guidance and adjustment. Such works were not 
religious in any formal sense or ethical in any abstract sense; they dealt 
directly with typical situations which might be faced by a junior offi¬ 
cial in liis contacts with superiors, in the law court, in meeting unex¬ 
pected setbacks, or in marrj'ing and setting up a household. Modem 
counterparts niighc be rite letters of l..ord Chesterfield or the homely 
advice of Foot Richard’s Almanac. Wc possess such books of instruc¬ 
tion from different periods, and they are an invaluable aid to us in un¬ 
derstanding the spirit of different times as appbed to the affairs of every 
day. Since they are appUcarions of the ancient Egy-ptian culture to 
mundane situations over appro.'rimately two thousand years and since 
that culture presents the paradox of suffering constant change and yet 
insisting upon its changelessness, it is no surprise to find that the wis¬ 
dom literarure maintained its general form and many of its specific 
appUcacions over that long period of time. And yet the books of dif¬ 
ferent periods differ very decidedly from one another, in true con¬ 
formance with the changing times.** There is no l>citcr way of observ¬ 
ing how the ancient Egyptian clung successfully to the main outlines of 
his culm cal system by making constant adju.srments within the system 
in order to resist the attacks of historical movement. It is a question, of 
course, how long one can continue to make changes in degree withou t 
effecting a change in kind, how long one can adjust and patch up the 
whole w'lthout having a sy^stem which is different in essence. The ex¬ 
traordinary phenomenon of ancient Egypt is her success in denying 
change by tacitly accepting change-in much the same way as she 
denied the flat fact of death by accepting death as renewed life. The 
Instruction of the Vizier Ptah-hotep vi as composed in the spirit of the 
Old Kingdom; the [nstniction of the minor official Amen-cm-Opec was 
composed in the spirit of the centuries following Egypt’s world power. 
There is anywhere from fifteen hundred to two thousand years be¬ 
tween them. Now there are passages in the later work, Ameo-em-Opet, 
which are practically identical with passages in the earlier work, Ptah- 
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hoKp, thus giv ing a first impression that practicil wisdom and the 
application of the Egyptian ethos to everyday life were serenely un¬ 
changing and unchangeable. However, a closer study of the t^vo texts 
show's how radically different they are. Placed side by side, Prah-hotep 
appears areligjous, extroverted, bustling, and assured, conforming to 
rhe self-confident forward movement of the Old Kingdom, whereas 
Amcn-cm-Opet appears pious, withdrawn, quiet, and undemanding, 
conforming to the picristic resignation of late rimes. VVe could find no 
berrer inde.\cs of the fiction of changclcssncss and the fact of change 
in Egypt. 

The Instruction of Ptah-hotep may thus serve us for our argument 
about the development of individual voluntarism in the Old Kingdon: 
as a factor of dccenrraIi;;ation. Ptah-hotep urges upon his son constant 
effort to get ahead in the world. Thar is achieved by following the 
rules, but the rules themselves provide for individual initiative. Any 
ambitious man u'ho fits himself into the established administrative and 
social systems and who meets the demands of those systems for indnstrj'' 
and honesty will gain w’calth, position, and recognition. The world 
order has provided a place for the initiative of tire “wise” man, who is 
constantly set in contrast with the “ignorant” man. The goal is definite 
W'orldly advantage, with little regard to spiritual values or to the future 
life. The title of Ptah-hotep is: “the beginning of the expression of good 
speech ... in instructing the ignorant about wisdom and about the rules 
for good speech, as of advantage to him ivho will obey them and of dis¬ 
advantage to him who may neglect them.’''® “The w'ise man rises early 
in the morning in order to establish himself, but the fool rises early in 
the rooming (only) to distraerf?) himself.” "If a son accepts what his 

father says, no plan of his miscarries_(and he) will stand well in the 

estimation of the officials.... As for the fool who does nor listen, he can 
do nothing. He regards wisdom as ignorance and profit as loss. He docs 
evcrj'thing blameworthy, so that one finds fault with him every day." 

The text combines an insistence upon obedience to the precepts of 
the pasr and an encourageroent of personal endeavor, because the pre¬ 
cepts of the past allow for a degree of individual ism. Throughout, rhere 
is an emphasis on useful eloquence, on know'ing hejw to speak effective¬ 
ly and to the point. "If thou art a man of consequence, one sitting in the 
counsels of his lord, summon thy heart for good. If thou art silent, it is 
better than fef/t*/-flowcrs, (But) speak if thou knowest how to solve 
{difficulties). Tr is a (real) craftsman who can speak in counsel, for 
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speaking is more difBcuk than any (other) labor.” “If thou art a man 
of intimacy, whom one great man sends to another, be rhoroughiv reli¬ 
able when he sends thee. Carry out the errand for him as he has spoken. 

Do not be reserved about what is said to thee_Grasp hold of the 

truth, and do not exceed it,” In debate with an opponent, one should be 
properly respectful to one’s superior and blandly tolerant of an infe¬ 
rior, but an equal should be faced with energy; "Show thyself: do not 
be silent when he speaks badly. (Then) the talk (of tbcc) will be great 
on the part of the listeners, and thy reputation wHl be good in the 
opinion of officials.” However, one should never cease striving for im¬ 
provement, because no man has developed hk full skills. “Let not rhy 
heart be puffed up because of thy knowledge; do not be overconfident 
because thou art a wise man. Take counsel with the ignorant as well as 
the wke. The (full) limits of craftsmanship cannot he attained, and 
there k no craftsman equipped to his (full) abilit\'. Eloquence is more 
hidden than the emerald, yet it may be found with niaidscrv'ants at the 
grindstone," 

It is conformance to the principles of nia’at, “right dealing,” “truth,'* 
or “justice,” that brings the desired rewards of property' and position. 
“If thou art a leader commanding the affairs of the multitude, seek out 
for thyself every beneficial deed, until thy business be free from wrong- 
ilfiTfff is great, and its effccri^'cness is lasting; it has not been disturbed 
since the time of him who made it, whereas there is punishment for him 
who passes over its laws. It is (he (right) path before him u'ho knows 
nothing. Wrongdoing has never brought its undertaking to port, k 
(may be that) fraud gains riches, but the strength of is that it 

lasts, and a man may say: it was the property of my father (before 
me).' " The Interpretation of how y/nfat was to be applied in the daily 
activities of the official is intensely practical. It k more important that 
the magistrate show' a .sympathetic face than that he take full and final 
action: “If thou art one to whom petition is made, be calm as thou 
Jistcncsr ro what the petitiuner has to say. Do not rebuff him before he 
has swept out his btiily or before he has said that for which he came. 
The petitioner likes attention to his wortls better tkin the fulfilling of 
that for which he came.... It is not (nccessaiyO that eveiything about 
which he has petitioned should come to pass, (but) a good hearing k a 
soothing to the heart.” A man should remember to take care of his 
dependents, because he may have need of their good-will in the furure: 
“Satisfy thy clients with that which has accrued to thee, that which 
accrues to one whom god favors_One does not know 'i^'hat may 
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happen, so that he may understand the niorrow. If misfortunes occur 
among those (now) favored, it is the clients who (still) say: ‘Wel¬ 
come!’ ” Greed never gains what one desires: “If thou dcsircst thy 
conduct to be good, to set thyself fret from all that is evil, then beware 
of covetousness, which is a malady, diseascful, incurable. Intimacy wTth 
it is impossible;, it makes the sweet friend bitter, it alienates the trusted 
one from his master, it rttakes both father and mother bad, together with 
rhe brothers of the mother, and it divorces a man’s wife.... Long-lived 
is the man whose rule of conduct is right and who goes In accordance 
with his (proper) course; he wins wealth thereby, but the covetous has 
no tomb.*' No; covetousness is an abomination. However, the common 
sense of the Egj’prian would not permit him to be tjuixotic in giving up 
his own rights: “Be not covetous at a division; be not greedy—except 
for thy (own) portion.'’ 

The junior official, ambitious for advancement, is charged to be 
watchfully respectful of his superiors: “Bow thy back to thy superior, 
thv overseer from the palace, (Then) thv household will be firmly 
fi.\ed in its propeny, and thv^ reward will be as it should be. Opposition 
to a superior is a difficulty, because one lives as long as he is mild.” 
Such deference bardets upon svctiphancy: “If thou art one of those sit¬ 
ting at the cable of one greater than tliysclf, take (only) what he may 
give, when it is set before thy nose. Thou shouldsc gaze at what is before 
thee; do not pierce him with many stares, (for such) an aggression 
against him is an abomination to the ia. Let thy face be cast down until 
he addresses thee, and thou shouldst speak (only) when he addresses 
thee. Laugh after he laughs, and it will (le pleasing to hLs heart and w'hat 
thou mayest do will be pleasing to the heart.** 

In the emphasis on material gain and position, even the wife was 
looked upon as a vrtluable property for the production of children: “If 
thou art prosperous, thou shouldst found thy household and love thy 
vvife as is fitting. Pill her belly; clothe her back; ointment is the prescrip¬ 
tion for her bndy> jMake her hcarr glad as long as thou livest, for she is a 
profitable field for her lord,” 

Prah-hotep ends his advice to his son with a respectful bow to the 
king and yet with complete self-assurance; “Mayest thou reach me (In 
the nc,vt world), with thy body sound and with the king satisfied with 
all that has been acconiplished. Mayest thou attain (my) years of life. 
^^■hat I have done on earth is not inconsiderable. I artained one hundred 
and ten years of life w-hich the king gave me, my honor being beyond 
(that of) tlic ancestors, through (my) doing right for the king up to 
the point of venerated (death)." 
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In our desire to show the personal aggressiveness of the age, we con¬ 
fess to being unfairly selective from the Instruction of Ptah-hotep. VVe 
could have selected passages which emphasize honesty and administra¬ 
tive probitj', but ’ivc believe that they would still have demonstrated 
the Old Kingdom belief that honcstj' was a good pracucal policy, 
rcsulring in the favor of the king, the approval of onc^s fellows, and 
material wealth. It was not an age which looked timidly to the gods for 
restrictive guidance or which tried to work out abstract principles of 
ethics. 

\^'^hat were the results of the weakening of the kingship through 
priestly collaboration with the throne, through a rela.ving of royal 
effort^ and through the advance of the independent authority of the 
nobles? First, decentrali^.ation showed itself in a clear geographic way. 
Gradually the eager clustering of the tombs of nobles around the pyra^^ 
mid of their king was modified to a point here a majoricy of the nobles 
erected their tombs in their home pro vinces. Tit the Fimrth Dy nasty the 
provincial cemetery had been vcr}='exceptional; by the Sixth Dynasty it 
had become the nile* The high officiak and provincial nobles had be¬ 
come confident that they had a good chance of eternal life on their 
own momentum and not through importunate clinging to the pharaoh. 
They continued to assert their undying loyalty^ but they built for etei- 
ruty hundreds of miles away from him.^^Such cemeteries, lying at con¬ 
siderable distances from the capital, exhibit the svcaknesscs of provin- 
cialismn There was still high artisric quailin the tombs in the royal 
necropolis at Sakkarah near Memphis, even though there was some loss 
of the earlier hicraric dignity and repose. The provincial cemeieries, 
however. c,'thibitcd the effect of their distance from the best models at 
I he capital and the discipline of the continuing tradition of the court. 
They lost in purity of line and in continuity of subject matter, thereby 
gaining in liveliness and variety.This, then, w^as architectural and 
artistic decentralization, following up thepoliticah sodah and economic 
decentralization. 

We have already remarked about the fragmentation of royal offices, 
w hereby positions originally held by a single indiv idual came to be 
claimed by several different persons at the same time. Whether this was 
by royal patent or by sclf-arrogarion we do not know. At any raiCt the 
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splitting-up of some of the highest and most responsible offices, such as 
that of the Governor of Upper Egyptt shows that the unique control of 
the pharaoh had ended and that authority—or the dalm of authority— 
was more widely disnibuted over the land. We stand far away from the 
extreme centralization of cheTIdrdand Fourth Dyitasdesand arc closer 
to the anarchic fragmentation of the First Intermediate Period or to the 
feudal organization of the early Middle Kingdom."" 

As yet these provincial tombs did not exhibit the further step of 
democradzationT hi which the nobles usurped the mortuaiy priv ilege 
of pharaoh to be a god in the next world, fhac step w'ould be under¬ 
taken w hen the Old Kingdom went to pieces politically in the First 
Intermediate Period, wlicn the rule of l^ypt was claimed by several 
competing pretenders, and when provincial governors carried on in 
local independence. ^ hen those texts which served to beatify the de¬ 
ceased pharaoh, the Pyramid Texts, would be appropriated for the use 
of the nobles, who would thereby enjoy a decided advance by the pros¬ 
pect of becoming gods at death. However, some extension of the ex¬ 
clusive prerogatives of the pharaohs may be observed in the tombs of 
queens at the very end of the Sixth Dynasty. Since such tombs were 
inscribed with the Pyramid Texts, it would seem that godly being, 
scopCj and authority had been extended to the queens and that the abso¬ 
lute monopoly of dlvlIlitJ^ w hich we have assumed for the pharaohs, 
had already broken down in an extension to others. 

The position of women and particularly of queens in the Old King¬ 
dom is not V ery^ clear, U'e have menrioned how the Instruction of Fcaii- 
hotep aJvjxcs a miblc to cherislv his v^ife as a valued and productive 
piece of property, and it could be argued chat women were basicaOy 
chariels, although perhaps the most valuable of chattels. However, the 
position of a queen as the daughter of a god, the wife of a god, and the 
mother of a god was one of rank recognized in the dogma of the stare, 
and this privileged position may have extended dow^nw'ard its helpful 
analogy during this period of decentralization. The pharaoh's first w'ife 
was the consort of a god, who had to be accorded the exceptional 
privilege of physical contact with him. If she was also the daughter of a 
preceding pharaoh, she had been engendered by the gc>d|y body and 
must have had within her some of the divine being. Here wc have some 
of the elements cejntriburing to a strong matriarchal trend in the theory 
of royal succession in Egypt, chat the legitimacy for rule w*as condi- 
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doned both by the royal descent of the mother and by that of the 
father. Pharaohs might have many wires* taken from many sources, but 
the purest line to carry on the seed of the sun-god Re would show a 
mother direedy of the royal family. This was the reason for brother- 
sister marriages by some of the pharaohs, for the purpose of assuring the 
most divine strain and for die derivative purpose of cutting down on 
the number of pretenders to the rhronc. 

We do not know precisely what the Egyprian of the Old Kingdom 
meant when he stated that the pharaoh w^as the physical son of Re, 
coming from the body of the sun-god* Perhaps the situadon known 
from the Eighteenth Dynascy may be extended backward into the older 
dmes.^ If so, we should understand ihat the dogma of the di vme nature 
of the pharaoh chimed that the sun-god assumed the guise and body of 
the reigning king, thus entered in to lie with the great first wife, and 
engendered the divine seed which \vas to become the future pharaoh. 
Thus the miraculously divine birth will have been carried beyond the 
pharaoh luinself to the supreme god, masquerading temporarily in the 
form of the pharaoh. Then the "Mother of the God" will have been 
excepdonaJly marked among women* hardly to be considered a mere 
harem property of her lord. 

The Old KJngduni, even before those late tombs of queens who 
w ere privileged to use the Pyramid Texts* does indicate to us sonic ex¬ 
ceptional consideration for and authority of queens. The ladies of the 
ruling family in the Fourth Dynasty were accorded considerable prom¬ 
inence in the royal cemetery of Gizeh. In the Sixth Dynasty* Pepi II 
succeeded to the throne as a boy, and his mother acted as regent and 
appeared importantly in his early inscripEions.^* The most interesting 
case is tantalizJngJy elusive because it rests largely upon the legend of 
Greek and Roman rimes that Egypt was ruled by a blonde courte.sari at 
the end of the Fourth Dynasty. This might seem mere romantic fiction 
except for tw'o strains of corroborating evidence. The tomb of a Fourth 
Dynascy queen has showm that Khufu’s daughter* Hetcp-hircs 11 , had 
blond hair. The extant colors on rlic tomb wall show her hair as yellow* 
with fine red lineSt in contrast to the conventional black elsewHiere in 
this tomb and the rest of the cemecery.^'^ One assumes that such a blond 
strain was introduced into Egypt from the Tjcnieh-Libya ns lying to 
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the west of the Nile VallcVt a people of European connecdons and 
apparendy of considerable wealth in herds of cattle. Another strain of 
evidence comes from the examination of the so-called “fourth pyra- 
niid” of Gizeh, actually a benchlike tomb in the form of a huge sar¬ 
cophagus. This last impottant structure of the Fourth Dynasty was 
built for Queen Khent-kaus, who carried the legitimate line from the 
Fourth to the Fifth Dynasty. Here we have the origin of the late legend 
that the courtesan Rhodopis, that is, “Rosy-chceked,” who was the 
“bravest and fairest of her day, fair-skinned and rosy-checked, built the 
third pyramid.” The legend is romantically inexact, but it docs cany a 
correct tradition about tlie exceptional position of queens In the Old 
Kingdom.^' Although we doubt that that high consideration effectively 
ransonted the wives of nobles and commoners from their status as 
valued chattels, and specifically from their obligation to bear a long 
series of sons for their lords, the lower wives were soon going to have 
higher standing through the process of decentralization and democrati¬ 
zation. In the Middle iCingdom both nobles and their wives were ac¬ 
corded the pharaonic privilege of becoming gods at death, so that that 
age made no distinction in essence between a man and his wife. 

If the theory and dogma of the state so thoroughly protected the 
authority of the king and if the security' and prosperity of Egypt gained 
so greatly through rule unified under the pharaoh, how did the Old 
Kingdom happen to collapse at the end of the Sixth Dynast)-^? We have 
already indicated two of the divisive factors—the burden of building 
noneconomic and huge structures for each new king, structures which 
were supposed to last for eternity but which had to be built again for 
each generation, and the increasing spirit of self-sufficiency and inde¬ 
pendence upon the part of the nobles. Three other factors might be 
cited: first, the burden of setting up perpetual endowments which were 
supposed CO finance the eternal care of the tombs of kings, queens, and 
nobles, thus separating lands from normal economy and laying heavier 
burdens on other lands; second, the burden of purchasing the loyalty of 
outlying provincial powets in Egypt; and, third, a probable breakdown 
of the surplus coming in from foreign commerce. should say some¬ 
thing more about these factors. 

For the whole Old Kingdom, but particularly for the very end of 
that period, a number of charters of immunity have come down to us, 
decrees promulgated by the pharaoh in order to confer an exccprional 
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advantage upon some agency within Egypt Characterisrically, such 
decrees protected a temple from dues In labor—probably not from taxes 
in goods—or from arbitral^' sei2ure of its goods or tabor by an olliciaL 
Protection from the arrogant power of sclf-asserrive officials might 
well be viewed as a formal statement of civil rights and privileges. 
Exemption from forced labor, however, can only be scerj as special 
privilege, extended by the pharaoh in order to purchase for hinaself the 
support of iorponant temples or districts, at a dme when his waning 
power was in need of such supporr. Further, the exemption of any 
agency powerful enough to be an effective support for the throne 
would inevitably throw a heavier burden of duties upon less fortunate 
agencies. 

As an example of such charters of privilege, we give extracts from a 
decree of Pepi I of the Sixth Dynasty' on behalf of his remote ancestor, 
Snefru of the Fourth Dynasty, and specifically to the benefit of two 
pyramid-tow'ns, that is, agricultural villages which supplied personnel 
and income for the service of Snefru’s two pyramids. “My majesty has 
commanded that these two pyramid-towns be exempt for him in the 
course of eternity from doing any work of the Palace, from doing any 
f orced labor for any part of the Royal Residence in the course of erer- 
niry, or from doing any corvee at the word of anybody in the course of 
eternity,” The decree then proceeds to give specific examples of the 
kind of exaction which might be demanded and of the persons, prop¬ 
erty, and service which would be protected from such exactions. He 
exempted them from any service to himself, his royal family, or his 
officials. By thus holding out of the productive economy of Egy^pt the 
lands and persons belonging to a king who had died J50 years before 
himself, Pepi I was confirming the weight of the dead hand which lay 
heavy upon the land. 

Another example of such royal decrees comes from the sweeping 
immunities accorded ro the temple of the god .\iin at Koptos in Upper 
Egypt. “The Chief Prophet and the Subordinate Prophet of Min in 
Koptos,... all the serfs of the activHty' of the House of Min, the aco¬ 
lytes, the Following and Watch of Min. the people of the workhouse, 
and the two architects of this temple-they who arc there-my majesty 
does not permit that rhey be put upon any activities of the King, 
w'hether herds of cattle, herds of donkeys, (herds of) small cattle,,,, 
any time-labor, or any forced labor to be credited in the House of iMin 
in the course of eternity. They are exempted for Min of Koptos today 
quite anew, by a decree on the part of the King of Upper and Lower 
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Egypt: (Pcpi H)t living forever and ever, .^s fora Governor of Upper 
Egypt who may effect their removaJ to an office of a House of Royal 
Docunicnrs or of a House of the .Master of the Revision or of an 
Archives or of (a House) Having an (Official) Seal, in order to pur 
them upon any work of the Palace—he is one cursed \snth the word 
‘rreason'r*^* 

Thus, in an attempt to win the support of potverful priesthoods in 
Egypt and thereby to bulwark the sagging throne, the pharaohs were 
actuallv damaging the economy of the land and also raising up strong 
non royal elements which would have the independent wealth and 
power ro challenge the rule of the king. The system was self-defeating. 

The other force u'hich aided to topple the Old Kingdom throne can¬ 
not be seen clearly bur may be guessed at with moderate confidence. 
We have said that the Old Kingdom did not attempt an empire but was 
content to keep open channels of international coiiimcrce, so that goods 
would flow to Egypt because of her cultural superiority, her greater 
wealth, and the force of tradition. Wc have guessed that foreign com¬ 
merce was a royal monopoly and was a strong economic support of the 
kingship. Toward the end of the Old Kingdom the texts give us an 
indication of troubles in those foreign countries with which Egypt had 
trade relarions. .Military action had to be undertaken in Upper Nubia 
and the Sudan. There a passive and stagnant native culture was being 
shaken by a high primitive culture, washing in from the Sahara Desert 
and probably related to rhosc blond Tjemeh-Libyans whom we have 
mentioned.™ At any rate, the peaceful trade of earlier times had be¬ 
come subject to disturbance. 

A similar simation seems to have prevailed in Asia, into which a 
Sixth Dynasty pharaoh had to send repeated punitive expeditions.™ 
New peoples were coming in from the desert, Josephs who knew not 
Pharaoh, rendering the pax aej^ypiiaca untenable. Apparently, most of 
Palest inc-Syria was valuable to Egypt only as a traffic road for the pas¬ 
sage of goods, a road which had to be kept open but which w-as not 
normally in need of garrisoning and culonmng. It was different, how¬ 
ever, at the Phoenician port of By bios, a shipping point for cedar and 
cedar products, perhaps also a transshipping point for the copper and 
tin of the Mediterranean islands, the silver of .^sia Minor, the wine and 

17. Cf. C. Hay« in }E/f, XXXIl (■«*). jfT. 
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olive oil of the eastern Mediterrancan> and the obsidian and lapis lazuli 
of more easterly countries. There the Old Kingdom had a fair-sized 
merchant colony^ large enough to justify a temple and gifts dispatched 
from pharaoh. Such imcribcd and datable Eg) ptian objects came to an 
abrupt break under Pepi 11 at the end of the Sixth Dynasty* The Egyp¬ 
tian temple at By bios was burned to the ground, and we assume that 
trade broke off sharply.*® Apparently the pressure of new peoples from 
the desert effected a drastic change in the population and tiadirions of 
Hither Asia. When the main line of traffic bet^x een Egypt and Asia was 
broken, the pharaoh was bound to suffer politically and economically* 

In this chapter and in the followirig one we shall be forced to use 
certain words which carry a coloration of emotion: ^^absolutism/" 
"'privilege/' ■"materialism/" “individualism/’ ''democratization/* “pro¬ 
vincialism,"* etc. Not only does the modem reader record such tvords in 
terms of his o\vn personal experiences and prejudices, but the modem 
writer sets them dowm with some of the same bias, with an overtone of 
approbation or of disapprox'al Such subjectivity seems to be both in¬ 
evitable and the privilege of the historian, xvho records what he sees in 
terms of his ovi n philosophy of history. However, we do wish to stress 
at this point that our xvriting is not drjrly objective, that we find it 
difficult to discuss tendencies away from centralized absolutism toward 
individual voluntarism and a concern for the common man without 
giving away to some eniorion of approbation. We would accompany 
this warning with two obsenMtions: the centrifugal trend which we 
have been discussing was not an unmixed blessing and did bring a de¬ 
cided loss of quality in the cultural produett as vi^ell as intense social 
and economic distress, in which the “Egyprianness” of the national 
system suffered loss which it would never regain^ and our statement of 
the historical tendencies is presented in the form of an argument^ so 
chat it proceeds in a series of arbltrarv' gcncralizarionsp whereas the 
actual course of hisrorv was relative. The rcnii “democratization** 
brings to mind the term “demacraty," and one musr state flatly that 
Egypt never approached anything like (he rule of the people. Such 
terms arc used relative to the antecedent situation, and a brief period of 
centrifugal action in Egypt must not vitiate our knowledge that Egypt 
was nom'ially and continuingly a nation of high centripetal force. 

JO, .M. Dunaiid in Syria, IX < 1918 ). ijj 11, esp. iBif.; H, H. Nelson in Btrytui, I 
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NOTE ON ROYAL NAMES AND TITLES 

Wc have been guilty of an anachronism in using the term “pharaoh’' 
for the king of Egypt before the Empire. In Egyptian “pharaoh” meant 
“Great House” and referred originally to the palace rather than the 
inhabitant of the palace. It was not until the late Eighteenth Dynasty 
that It became a respectful circumlocution for the king himself. 

The developed dogma that the king of Egv"pt was a god presented a 
series of formal tides expressing that doctrine.®^ The full titiilaiy of the 
king had five cities, each followed by a didaede epithet or a name. As a 
whole, this titulary carried the teaching of the king’s divine right to rule 
both parts of Egypt as one, w'hile the variety of epithets and names 
used at various stages of Egyptian history was the dogmatic expression 
of the changing politics of the land, (i) As “the Horus," the king was 
the current ruler of Egypt, the sky*god whu w’as the legitimate succes¬ 
sor to his father, w'ho had become an “Osiris.” fi) As “the Two 
Ladies,” the king incorporated into himself the two goddesses of the 
two parts of the land, Nekhbet of Upper Egypt and Uto of Lower 
Egypt. (3) The title "Horus of Gold” c.xpresscd some kind of sweeping 
power or glory, but its application is still obscure. 

The two final titles preceded the king’s most commonly used names, 
which were inclosed In eartouches or name-rings: (4) As “He of the 
Snf-Plant and of the Bec ” commonly rendered “King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt," the king again united within himself the two parts of 
Egj’pt, using the recognized symbols for Upper and Lower Egypt. 
A second title frequently followed this and carried out the same idea: 
“Lord of the Two Lands.” These titles introduced the pren&tften within 
3 cartauehCf and this was the throne name, assumed by the king at his 
coronation. It was therefore highly significant in its statemenr. After 
the Fourth Dynasty', the preno?nen regularly paid honor to Re in its 
statement: for example, Neb-hepet-Re or Ncb-maat-Re. (5) As “the 
Son of Re,” the king expressed his divine afliliation to the sun-god, A 
second title frequently following this may mean “Lord of Appear¬ 
ances,” that is, divine epiphanies.** Then, in a ^aTtoitcke^ came the 
vomen, which was normally the personal name of the king since his 
birth. Thus it was often a dy'nastic name, presenting the Amen-em-hets 
and Sen-Userts of the Twelfth Dynasty, the Amen-hoteps and Thut- 

|t. H. Miillcr, Dit ferw/afe jEuftmeWimif dtr Titaiaw lArim, AF, VTI 
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modds of the Eighteenth, or the Ramessides of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties. 

The closest equivalent to our word “king” was a term which orig¬ 
inally meant “He of the Snf-PIant.’’ The ruler was also called "the 
Good God" and “the Lord.” Direct mention of the sacred person could 
be avoided by reference to "the Great House/’ “the House of the 
King/’ “the Residence,” or “the Protected Place." The w ord which we 
trar^ate “majesty" is the same as a word for “ser\'ant" and may orig¬ 
inally have expressed the king’s activity on behalf of the gods. To the 
name or title of the king there w'as often attached a pious wish; “May 
he live, be prosperous and healthy!" 

Three divine attributes of kingship were hit, “authoritative utter¬ 
ance" or “creative command/* sia, “perception" or “understanding/’ 
and "justice.*’** 

jj, Wilson in H- Franltfon et ai., Tlst InttUectud Aclvtntutt of Aneient Mm, pp. 
J7i 8j f* 
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Dynasties 7-11 (about 2200-2050 B.C.) 

U NDER rhe Old Kingdom, Eg)*pt realized her highest material and 
intelleetual powers. She w'as a new culture, with all the cxcitC' 
mem of working out her form of national expression. In future 
ages she would have very great achievements to her credit, but her sub- 
sequent endeavors never had the sime self-assured composure. The Old 
Kingdom had vigor, lavoir faire, and conhdence. In terms of what the 
ancients seemed to be trying to establish as a way of life, the Old King¬ 
dom appeals as the most Egyptian of periods. A career as yet unthreat¬ 
ened by outside peril or inner confUcr penult ted that sense of security 
necessary for full cultural expression. A strong faaor of that expres¬ 
sion was pragmatism and materialism. In the arrogance of realized 
powers, the Egyptian felt himself strong enough to cope with the uni¬ 
verse-, he had no need for the constant support of the gods and no need 
for an abstract code of ethics^ as far as his experience went, he was able 
to face and meet any simadon himself. His material ism applied particu¬ 
larly to the great goal of eternal life. An imposing tomb, a large mortu¬ 
ary endowment, the momentum of earthly success, and the earned 
favor of the god-king were the goods with whicli he bought immortal¬ 
ity. That such materialism was supported by religion, by magic, and 
by some insistence upon the principle of mipat dues not vitiate the gen¬ 
eralization that the Old Kingdom values wxre chicdy eartldy success 
and wealth. That was the world order w'hich the gods had given. It pro¬ 
vided simple and straightforward standards of conduct and the view 
that riches and worldly recognition would be good for all time. 
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Such a system may have promoitd a degree of independence upon 
the part of individuals, but it rested upon a known and established 
order, m which the pharaoh was the crucial figure. Not only did the 
dogma of the state assert categorically that all was his, but the political, 
social, and economic structure of the state rested upon the assumption 
and tradition that his fortunes and those of his people were identical. 
If the keystone of the stare, the divine kingship, w'cre shattered or c,k- 
tracted, the whole proud edifice would crumble. 

Tradition says that Pepi II of the Sixth Dynasty reigned for more 
than ninet}' years, and there is some evidence to support the tradition. 
\Vherhcr the forces of disintegration were already too strong for any 
pharaoh to combat or whether his long and feebly defensive reign 
hastened the collapse we cannot know; but the Old Kingdom ended 
almost iiTiinediatcly after his death, somcw'hcrc around n8o b.c. Then 
came anarchy. 

At iMcmplus the Seventh and Eighth Dynasties w ent on claiming the 
rule of the entire land, but their claim was ignored by other parts of 
Egypt. A late tradition asserts that the Seventh and Eghth Dynasties 
consisted of seventj' kings in seventy days. 1 his is an absurdity, but it 
is only a dramatic exaggeration of the weakness and confusion of the 
formerly stable state, for the two dynasties probably lasted only about 
tw enty-fivc years, w'ith a rapid turnover of feeble kings. For the most 
part the provincial rulers scciii to have done their best to try to keep 
their own little localities in order, w-ith a few of tlicm striving for 
wider authority. From Koptos in Upper Eg>’pt a family pretended to 
the throne of Egypt f«r perhaps tw-o generations, although it is doubt¬ 
ful whether their authority c.xtcndcd in cither direction for more than 
a day or two’s sail on the Nile, 

Two generations after the fall of the Old Kingdom the situation 
clarified itself to the extent of showing the major competing forces. 
For about a century from 1150 on, a powerful local family at Hcrakle- 
opolis in the Faiyum ruled a stretch of Egypi^ running from some 
point In the Delta well south into Upper Egypt, The Ninth and Tenth 
Dynasties under this family gave Middle Egypt enough stability so that 
we can see the period as being the formative time of the classical Egyp¬ 
tian literature, with a productive literary movement of considerable 
vigor. M'hcn the llcrakleopolitan rule came into conflict with the 
growing power of Thebes, the Herakleopobtans received valued sup¬ 
port from a strong and independent family of princes at Assiut in Mid- 
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die Egypt. It proved to be a losing battle, and Thebes iinatly won out.^ 
The situation in the Delta in tl^ First Intermediate Period is doubt¬ 
ful. We have spoken about the new movements of peoples in Hither 
Asia, and this restlessness affected the Egyptian Delta when the central 
authority broke down. It would be wrong to think of this in terms of 
an armed and unified invasion; probably there w-as only a constant 
trickle of small tribes. However, in time the Asiatics in the Delta were 
numerous enough to constitute a police problem for the Hcrakleopoli- 
can rulers. Perhaps a few of the Asiatics claimed pharaonic titles and 
power, just as the little Egyptian princelings were doing. However, 
it would be wrong to consider the Asiatic incursion into the Delta an 
important or even a contributory factor in the confusion of the times. 
Some of the Egyptian documents try to excuse the national weakness 
by laying blame upon the Asiatics, but this is an evasion of responsi¬ 
bility. The Asiatics did not come in conquest or in large numbers; they 
took advantage of existing disorder to make their homes on the fertile 
soil, and when the First Intermediate Period was over they had already 
become absorbed into Egypt or were easily ejeaed. 

The final major competitor for rule w'as a provincial family at 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, who had attained sufficient strength by 1135 
to assert themselves as little pharaohs. For nearly a century Thebes 
fought Heraklcopolis and Its ally', Assint. Finally, about the middle of 
the twenry-first centtiry, this Eleventh Dymasty at Thebes defeated 
the northern stare and went on to extend her sway and to present to her 
successor, the Twelfth Dyuasty, a relatively united land. As we shall 
see. this new state was at first very decentralized and has jusdy been 
called a “feudal” state. The tight control of the pharaohs of the early 
Old Kingdom could not be regained. The centrifugal forces had been 
far ccMj powerful, and the spirit of the early Middle Kingdom was 
highly' individualistic. 

That is the briefest outline of the political turmoil of the First Intcr- 
medbte Period.* There is much more to say about the social and spirit¬ 
ual turmoil. 

The First Intermediate Period has left us a respectable body of litera¬ 
ture voicing the bew ilderment and despair with which Egyptians faced 
the overturn of their once stable world.* Our quotations will be drawn 

1. H. SCDck, Die erne ZiisiebetKeit Aegyinent (Rimhc, diwuss** some of the 
oppodng forces in the perioJ- 

a. See also pp. 115-17 below. 
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from the argument of the man whose wearine^ of life drew him toward 
^ulclde^ from the instrucriori of a Herakleopolican king to his soUt from 
a song urging men to forget their cares in heedless pleasure, and from 
two ^"prophetic” works. These texts agree in their sense of shock and 
grief at the soiT)" state of the land, but they propose different actividcs 
to escape the troubles of the day: suicide, forgetful indulgence^ or the 
remrn of good rule. 

Even though rhe Old Kingdom had been a rime of change and of the 
opportunity for men to alter their stations in life, it had had its known 
rules of order within which change had taken place. One went ahead 
by intelligence, industry^ and the favor of the king. No%v there came an 
age of violence, in which one sought advancenieni by the ruthless over- 
tum of the old standards. The prophet Ipu-wcr said: ^^\\Tiy really^ the 
land spins around as does a potter's wheel. The robber k (now) the 
possessor of riches., ^ * AV^hy reallyt all maid-servants make free with 
their tongues. AVhen their mistresses speak, it is burdensome to the 
servants..», Why reaUv, the wavs [are not] guarded roads. Alen sit 
in the hushes until the benighted (trav^clcr) comes, to take away his 
burden and steal whit is upon hinL He is presented with blows of a 

stick and shin wrongfully_Ah, would that it were the end of men, 

no conception, no birth! Then the earth would cease from nolse^ w'lth- 
mit wrangling!»^. Why really, the children of nobles are dashed 
against the walls. The (once) prayed-for children are (now) laid out 
on rhe high ground.. -. Beholds nnble ladies are (now) gleaners, and 
nobles are in the workhouse. (Bur) he who never slept on a plank is 
(now) the owner of a bed.... Behold, the owners of robes are (now) 
in rags. (Bur) he who never wove for himself is (now) the owner of 
fine linen. +. ^ If three men go along a road, they are found to he two 
men: it is the greater number that kills the lesscL ... All these years arc 
civil strife: a man may be slain on his (own) roof, while he is on the 
watch in his boundary house.” 

The prophet Nefer-rohu added his voice: "This land is hclrer- 
skcItCTs and no one knows the result,,. ^ 1 show thee the land topsy- 
tur^'^y* That which never happened has happened. Men wUl take up 
w'eapons of w arfare, so that the land lives in confusion. Men will make 
arrows of metal, beg for the bread of blood, and laugh with the laugh¬ 
ter of sickness, *., I show thee the son as a foe, the brother as an encmy> 
and a man killing his (owm) father. Every mouth is full of Tove me!, 
and cvcr\"thing good has disappeared. *.. .Men take a man's property 
away from him> and it is given to him who is from outside. I show thee 
the possessor in need and the outsider satisfied.., * I show thee the land 
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topsy-turvy_ .1 show thee the undermost on top.... It is the paupers 

who cat the offering-bread, while the servants jubilate-The land is 

completely perished, so that no remainder exists, not (even) the black 
of the nail survives from what was fated," 

In the fateful language of these “prophets," not so much of the fertile 
Black Land survived as might be found under a fingernail. What do 
they mean? 

For one thing, they are talking about the breakdown of that central 
government in which the god-king was accepted as all-powerful. That 
cherished mysterv' of the divine nature of the pharaoh had been 
cheapened rlwough competition for rule. “Behold now," said Tpn-wer, 
"it has come to a point where the land is despoiled of the kingship by a 
few irresponsible nten. Behold now, it has come to a point where (men) 
rebel against the (royal) uracus,... wdilch made the Two Lands peace¬ 
ful, Behold, the secret of the land, w'hose limits arc unknow (able), is 
laid bare. The Royal Residence may be razed within an hour,,,, The 
secrets of the King of Up|>er and Lower Lgypt are laid bare." This is 
still highly symbolic language, but Ipu-wcr makes himself clearer: 
“Why really. Elephantine. theThinite nonie, and the [shrinel of Upper 

Egypt do nor pay taxes because of tcivil) war-What is a treasurv' 

(good) for without its revenues?" Such taxes as are paid ate raided by 
anybody from the government treasury: “The storehouse of the king 
is a (mere) comc-and-gec-ir for everybody, a [id the entire palace is 
wirhour its taxes." Nefer-rohu points out that fewer tax-paving sources 
mean a heavier burden on those who are left to the palace: “The land 
is diminished, (bur) its administrators arc many; bare, (bur) its taxes 
are great; little in grain, (bur) the (ta.\)-measure is large, and it Is 
measured to overflowing.” 

That fomter surplus coming from foreign commerce had disap¬ 
peared, leaving only a paltry trade from the poor little oases to the west. 
Ipu-vver states the case in tenns of luxury products. "No one really sails 
north to [Bybjlos today. What shall we do for cedar for our mum¬ 
mies? .., (Nobles) were embalmed with the oil thereof as far away as 
Keftiu, (but) they come no longer. Gold is lacking.,.. How impor¬ 
tant it (now) seems when rlic oasis-people come carrying" mats and 
plants and birds! 

In the sacred state, government offices had been treated ^ though 
they were divine inclosurcs. With the collapse of responsible govern¬ 
ment. "why really, the writings of the august inclosure arc read. The 
place of the secrets which were is (now) laid bare,... VV'hy really. 
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(public) offices aie open, and rheir reports are read,. - * Why really, 
the writings of rhe scribes of the mat have been removed. .,, Why 
really^ the laws of the inclosiire are put out-of-doors, men actually 
walk on them in the highways, and poor men tear them up in tlic 
streets.” 

This contempt for past law and order and for past propeny excende J 
to the property of the dead^ even the pharaoh himself. T he pyramids 
had been robbed. ^‘Behold now, something has been done which never 
happened for 2 long time; the king has been taken away by poor men. 
Behold, he who w^'as buried as a (divine) falcon Is (now) on a (mere) 
bier; w hat the pyramid hid has become enipt)'.” Alcn raided the crum¬ 
bling tombs of their ancestors for the stones with which to build their 
own tombs; a [ Icrakleopoliran king advised his son Meri-ka-Rc: ^ Do 
not injure the monument of another; thou shouldst quarry stone in 
Troia. Do nor build thy tomb out of the ruins.” .^s kings’ tombs were 
despoiled and neglected, so were those of nobles. The harper sang in 
melancholy voice: *^The gods w'ho lived formerly rested in their p)Ta- 
mids; the beatified dead also, buried in their pyramids, and they who 
built houses—their places arc no more. See what has been made of them! 

[ have heard the w^ords of li-em-hotcp and Hor-dedef, tvith whose dis¬ 
courses men speak so much-(but) whar are their places (now )? Their 
walls arc broken apartt and their places are no more—as thtjugh they 
had never been!'" Not only were the old tombs broken down and 
abandoned by the mortuar)^ priests, the endowments for their perpetual 
maintenance s^vept away in the general anarchy, but the present dead 
received none of the Traditional care. Ipu^wcr states it wildly: W hy 
really^ many dead arc buried in t!ic River, The stream is a tomb, and 
the cmbalmintt-placc h%as really become the stream.*^ This includes sui¬ 
cide, with its despairing abandonment of the cherished values of tomb 
and mortuary ser^-ices: ^^W^hy really^ the crocodiles [sink] down be¬ 
cause of what they have carried off, for men go to them of their tnvn 
accord.*^ Is it any wonder that the man who was wear)' of life pondered 
suicide in his loneliness: ”To whom can I speak today? I am laden with 
wretchedness for bek of an intimate friend. To whom can I speak to¬ 
day? The sin which treads the earrh, it has no end. 

The pharaohs of Egv-^pt in their desire to build up and extend the 
state had fostered individualism and stlf-confidcncc in their nobles* and 
now they had to lean on the support of many. The Hcrakleopolitan 
king said to his son: “Advance thy great men, so that they may carry 
out thy laws.... The poor man does not speak according to what Ls 
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right for him,.., (but) he is paraal to him uho has rew^ds for him. 
Great is a great man when his great men are great; valiant is the king 
possessed of courtiers; august b he who is rich in his nobles.” Individual 
ability was still prized. “Do not distinguish the son of a (noble)man 
from a poor man, (but) take to thyself a man because of the work of 
his hands.” Such a fostering of initiative and ability on the part of the 
king, no matter where he might find these talents, was laudable, but it 
was a centrifugal force, setting up potential and real opposition to the 
single authority of the pharaoh. Its logical extension tvas stated by the 
man w'ho was considering suicide: “Hearts are rapacious. Every man 
seizes his fellow's goods.” 

Here w'e digress for a subjective moral criticism. The high acbievc- 
mctits of the Old Kingdom were attained by an amoral people, or rather 
by a people whose morals were pragmatic and materialiscic. They 
found the good life in successful activity'—successful politically, social¬ 
ly, and ccononiically. There was little pict>' toward the gods—other 
than the pharaoh; there was liccic emphasis upon abstract viifst as the 
basis for conduct; and there bad been no occasion for humility. The 
really great physical successes of the Old Kingdom had seemed to 
promise that energy and intelligence were all rhat man needed. W'hen 
kings wcakcitcd and nobles became stronger, fracturing the solidity of 
the state, when the economy of the state became distorted by the dead 
hand of mortuary endowments and charters of immunity, and when the 
movements of new foreigners into other countries cut off the special 
advantages of foreign trade, that w'orld of material succes crashed sud¬ 
denly and tremendously mto anarchy and chaos. It Is natural that the 
first reactions were bewildered despair, l^lke the pyramids, the world 
of the Old Kingdom had seemed to be based on ttemicj'. It would rake 
time and effort to work out new values for life. It was the genius of the 
Etrv'ptian that his still basic optimism did survdve and enable him to state 
the good life in new terms. 

Except for the one contributing (actor of the movemenr of foreign 
peoples in neighboring countries, all the elements which led to the 
downfall of the Old Kingdom seem to have been internal. This was a 
sj''stcmic illness and Tii>t an infection or injury dealt by others. The 
Egyptian body was not healthy enough to cake the excesses of un¬ 
relieved materialism. Now the Egyptian texts of the period linger bit¬ 
terly on the presence of foreigners within the boundaries of the state, 
and there is no doubt that Asiatics took up residence in the Delta. Not 
only is the literary evidence strong and circumstantial, but archeology 
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hus also shown Asiacic elements iiimiding into at this rime, 

notably a disrincrive lype of button seal/ This, however, does not mean 
that an invasion of Asiatics was responsible for the overthrow of the 
Old Kingdom and for the new elements which arose within the First 
Intermediate Period,’ Such an argument confuses cause and effect. 
There were disnirbances and displacements in Asia, but no conquering 
horde crossed the Sinai udldcrncss, invaded Eg>'pf, and overthrew' the 
state. Rather, the state collapsed from internal strains, the frontiers 
were left undefended, and a steady trickle of displaced Asiatics seeped 
into the Egyptian Delta* Within a fe%v generations they were numerous 
enough to hold some independent rule, so that the I IcrakleopoUtan 
kings had to take military action against them. Hovi'ever, they were 
not the major factor of chaos in Egypt. They served as a convenient 
w'hipping-boy f«r the Egyptians in their time of distress: it was a 
satisfaction to ignore those divisive forces which were domestic and to 
lay the blame upon the Asiatics for the time of troubles. The texts 
therefore accord them a space disproportionate to their real influence. 
They were never powerful enough to end the Egyptian sense of normal 
security behind strong frontiers or rhe Egj'ptian sense of god-given 
superiority over other peoples. Thus the .Asiatics in the Delta under 
the First Intermediate Period form a decided contrast to the Asiatics in 
the Dclra under the Second Intcmiedlate Perifsd, the Hyksos, who were 
conquerors and dominators and thereby broke down the old Egyptian 
feeling of security, isolation, and special election. At the present rime, 
these Asiatics were only one of many factors of chaos. 

The Hcrakko|x)litan king explained to his son that it was civil war 
within Egypt that permitted these foreigners to enter the land and ad¬ 
vised stronger protection against them: "U'hen thy frontier is endan¬ 
gered toward the [southern] region, it means that the [northern] bow¬ 
men will take on the girdle (of war). Build structures In rhe North¬ 
land." The prophet Nefer-rohu declared that the lack of security polic¬ 
ing permitted the .Asiatic entry: “Foes have arisen in the cast, and the 

Asiatics have come tlown into Egypt,... No protector will listen- 

The wild beasts of the desert will drink at the rivers of Egypt and be at 
their case on their banks for lack of someone to scare them avvay(?).” 

4. H, Frankfort in fE.-f, XII 

j. Tlie anempr of Ftindtw Peirie, The Making of (London, 191103, to derive 

practically every licw epoch in ttgyptian hUtory from, the in duenna of inmimye or 
invading foreionets ignores the plt^'sical eialattan of Eigypi, ignores the posibility of 
major intemar ehangei, and begs the quesuun on changes by liniply shifting the 
cause of clunge abroad. 
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TKt prophet Ipu-wcc seated the case in a way characteristically Egyp¬ 
tian. In their feeling of special election and special providence, the 
Egyptians called themselves ^tJve people" in contrast to foreigners. 
Now the presence of foreigners in Egypt had blurred that distinction 
between “the people’^ and all outsiders; ‘^[VV'hyJ really, the desert is 
(spread) throughout the land; the nomes are destroyed; barbarians 
from outside have conic to E^ypt. * * * There are really no people any¬ 
where. .,. A man of character goes in mourning because of what has 
happened in the land., * ^ Foreigners have become people everj^where. 
.. * \Vhy really, the entire Delta marshland u'ill no longer be hidden; 
the confidence of the Northland is (now) a beaten path. ^^ Beholds it 
is in the hands of those who did not know It, as well as those who knew 
it: foreigners are (nou^ stilled in the work of the Delta.’* These words 
state CO us the process of intrusion, confusion, and then amalgamation 
and absorption. The Asiatics became Egyptians in the course of rime 
and took up the work of normal Delta dwelierSn 

It was therefore possible for the Egj^prian to retain his superior feel¬ 
ing over foreignerSt and the Lnstruction for Mcri-ka-Re characterized 
the xAsiatics and their homeland with loftj" scorn. ^"Lo, the wrerched 
Asiatic—it goes ill with the place where he is, afRicted with water, dif¬ 
ficult from many treeSp the u^ays thereof painful because of the moun¬ 
tains. He does not dwell in a single place, (but) hb legs are made to go 
astray (?). He has been fighting (ever) since rhe time of Horus, (but) 
he does not conquer, nor yet can he he conquered.... Do not trouble 
thyself about him^ he is (only) an Asiatic, one despiscd(?) on his 
(oivn) coast. He may rob a single personp (but) he does not lead 
against a town of many citizens.** Such a paJtrj'' person could not have 
overthrown the Egyptian state. The causes uxre internal, and the solu¬ 
tion had to be found within Egypt itself. 

How did Egypt react to the staggering blow that her wodd \\'as not 
stable and eternal? The responses were varied, because the first shock 
was too rioknt to permit a calm adjustment. We have alreadv indicated 
the sense of despair that led some to seek an end in suicide, certainly the 
very last resort for the Egyptian, who normally clung happily to life 
and invested death with an elaborate ceremonial. One ]iterar}=' docu¬ 
ment is given over to this theme, the argument between a desperate man 
and his owu soul about seeking his death. The ha or ’^souF* was that ele¬ 
ment of a man*s personality which had effective pky after death, partic¬ 
ularly in maintaining contact between the man*s akh or ’'efFecrivc 
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being" in anorher world and his corpse, tomb, and stin’ivors in this 
world. The qucsciun at issue was whet lie r this ha could remain ^vitK and 
serve a man who found his end by suicide in £re. The ba tried to dis¬ 
suade the man from a death which would cut him off from a proper 
burial and normal mormary service, then cried to persuade him to for¬ 
get his cares in the pursuit of sensual pleasure, but finally agreed to stand 
by the man even in violent self-death. The man won over his ba by a 
series of poetical argunienrs, that his foUowing the ba\ invitation to 
heedless pleasure would give him a bad name, that he had not a friend 
in this world of greedy violence, that death was itself a pleasure because 
it was a release from pain and care, and that the dead had high privi¬ 
leges* 

It should be clear titat this text is thoroughly un-Egyptian in spirit- 
in its abandoninent of life and embracing of death, in its giving up the 
customary funerary ceremony and psychology, and in the liberty 
which it accorded the individual to question the existing order and to 
work out his own soludon of one of the weightiest problems. Vet there 
is no excuse for seeking outside Egyptian literature for a foreign pro¬ 
totype. The language used and the nature of the ba arc purely Egyp¬ 
tian, and the document belongs essentially to the spirit of the age of 
pessimism we are discussing. It was un-Egyptian because a time of 
matenal and spiritual letdown was un-Egyptian. It may be an accident 
of survival, or it may be significant that this text of gentle pesamisnt 
was not copied by later generations, which worked out other answers 
for themselves. 

A second reaction to the chaodc rimes was agnosticism and a call to 
hedonistic indulgence. The minstrel with the harj> who entertained 
nobles with a nwlancholy chant, while they sac heavily and sleepily 
after a banquet, pointed out that neglect and ruin attended the tombs 
of the ancestors, so that that old elaborate funerary care could not keep 
the memory of the dead alive. How, then, can W'C know? Is tjicrc any¬ 
thing useful to do? "There is none svho comes back from (over) there, 
that he may cell their state, that he may tell their needs, that he may 
still our hearts, until w'c (too) may travel to the place where they have 
gone. (Therefore) let thy desire flourish, in order to let thy heart for¬ 
get the (funerary) beatifications for thee, and follow thy desire as long 
as choushalt live.,., Fulfil thy needs upon earth, after the command of 
thy heart.... Wailing saves not the heart of a man from the under- 
w'orld.... Make holiday, and wear}' not therein! Behold, it is not given 
6. Enron, LAE, pp. S4 ff. 
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to a man to take his property with him. Behold, there is not one who 
departs who conics back again! ’’ This was an altered statement of mare- 
riallsni: since we cannot know about the unknowable, let us niake the 
most of our life In this world, giving ourselves over to the pleasures of 
the senses. 

However, despondency and cynicism were not the only answers 
w'hjch this age gave to its problem of suffering, nor were they by any 
means the most effective answers in terms of continuance. What makes 
the First intennediare Period and the early Middle Kingdom glorious in 
the history of human endeavor is the discovery of higher nmral values 
to take the place of the shattered materialistic valuesJ To their bewil'* 
derment, they found that the things which axe seen—tombs, endow¬ 
ment, court position—are temporal. Gropingly and inadequately, they 
discovered that the things which are unseen may be eternal; and eter¬ 
nity svas alwa)'s their great goal. If they had been able to make their 
discovery increasingly effccrive in everyday life, as leading to the great¬ 
er welfare of greater numbers of the people, Egypt might have been the 
first country to recognise the values In the common, man and to con¬ 
tinue attempts to work out a good life for the many. Unfortunately, 
the discover>' of the essential importance of man In general turned out 
to be shon-bved in Egypt, applying only to the time of troubles and 
its immediate aftermath, and Egypt soon returned to its materialism and 
absolutism. Perhaps, instead of regretting that she fell short of realiza¬ 
tion of the sanctity of the individual and of social justice, vi'c should 
give her full credit for coming so close to a higher moral code. Instead 
of deploring her failure to attain anything like democracy, we should 
applaud her realized tendencies toward wider good for greater num¬ 
bers. Before looo a.c., many cennines before the prophets Amos and 
Hosca, Egypt came close to the realization that the individual man had 
personal rights to just treatment. If she fell short of realizaEJon of that 
great dream or if she soon abandoned her search for social justice, we 
m.iy still recognize that the ancient Egyptian had the capacity to sec a 
broader base for human good and can only regret that her discovery 
was too early in human bistor)’’ to gain any lasting root. 

However, these subjective moralizings are premature, for we have 

7. This has h<en cloqucnily irpied by J. H. Bteasted, in hi* Dtvthpfntni af Rttigion 
and Tbaught in Aneietit Egypt (New Ygrk, r^ii) and Daun aiCemcienet (New York, 
Oir argument falls short of Breasted’s; wc believe that soeial eniseicnce cwcd 
bdore ibis age but is-as diiTerentty intculated^ and wc believe th« the wial consdcnee 
which was developed in Egj’pt's time of troubles weakened rapidly under .Middle 
Kiitgdoot prospertcy. Nevcftbel^, in tbe main we follow Breasted elwely. 
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not yet state tl the argurnent that aitcknt Egypt did discover social jus¬ 
tice as one of the greatest values. 

The first obsen^ation is that the decentralisation of the Old Kingdom 
had leveled down the king and raised up the nobles, so that a concept of 
equality was theoretically possible. The First intemiediate Period was 
the only time in Egyptian history in which the divine king was pre¬ 
sented as humanly fallible and errant or in which an ordinary com¬ 
moner pointed a denunciatory finger at his sovereign. W ith a thorough¬ 
ly exceptional humility, a Herakicopolitan king confessed to his son 
jileri-ka-Rc that he had done wrong and deserved punishment from the 

gods; “Egypt fights (even) in the necropolis, by hacking up graves- 

I did the same, and the same happened as is done to one who trans¬ 
gresses the way of(?) the god." “Behold, a misfortune happened In my 
rime: theThinitc regions were hacked up. It really liappened through 
what I had done, and I kney' of it (only) after (it) was done. Behold, 
my recompense (came) out of what 1 had done.’’* 

Equally extraordinary was the btjldness of the prophet Ipu-wer in 
blaming the pharaoh of his day for the anarchy in Egypt. The king 
should be the herdsman of his people, keeping them alive and well, and 
yet—charged Ipu-wer, facing the god-king upon the throne—his rule 
only set a pattern of death. “Authority, perception, and justice arc 
with thee, (but) it is confusion which thou wouldst sec throughout 
the land, together with the noise of contention. Behold, one thrusts 
against another. Men conform to what thou hast commanded. If three 
men go along a road, they are found to be two men: it is the greater 
number that kills the lesser. Does then the herdsman love death? — 
This really means that thou hast acted(?) to bring such (a situation) 
into being, and thou host spoken lies." Did the divine fury strike down 
Ipu-wcr for his presumptuous blasphemy? Did the all-wise, all-pow'cr- 
ful, and all-good pharaoh put the prophet In his place with a devastating 
counterargument? On the contrary, the king answered the denuncia¬ 
tion with the plea that he had cried to protect his own people by hold¬ 
ing off foreign raiders. Then Ipu-wer looked at his ruler with some 
compassion and said that the royal efforts had been rightly intended 
but had fallen short because of royal ignorance and incapacity: "To be 
ignorant of it is something pleasant to the heart. Thou hast done what is 
good in their hearts, for thou hast kept people alive thereby. {But still) 
they cover up their faces for fear of the morrow.” The whole point of 
the story is that the mere meeting of emergency did not constitute good 

8 . Entiui ,LAEt pp. 79, ti. 
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nJe, which demanded pta'idve and rircicss effort on rhe part of the ruJer, 
And such an admonition, in the democratic spirit of the day, might he 
addressed by a commoner to the king,® 

As rhe gotUking was tevelcd down toward the plane of common 
mortals, so also the nobks^and w'ith them other common people—were 
let'eled up toward the plane of the divine ruler. This ts particularly 
apparent when one considers mortuary beliefs and practices. The for¬ 
merly exclusive privileges of the pharaoh toward the fullest eternal life 
were now extended toward the nobles, in what has been termed “the 
democrariTatiim of the hereafter.’’ Under the Old Kingdom it had been 
the pharaoh only who would be a god in the next world, accepted vvith- 
in the company of the other gotis and enjoying a blessed eternity by 
divine right. In the extension of this world into the next, rhe Old King¬ 
dom nobles had been dependent upon royal favor for othetW'orldly 
happiness, and tltcy had been denied the operation of the Pyramid Text 
beatiheations which would have assured them godliness after death. 
In the First Intermediate Period the nobles were independent of the 
pharaoh, or dependent upon him only by their own choice, and tills 
individual voluntarism moved on to capture the next world. The nobles 
seized the Pyramid Texts and had them inscribed upon their coffins.'® 
Those texts had originally been drawn up for kings who were gods in 
this world and would be even more effectively gods in the next. Their 
seizure by lesser mortals meant that any man who was prominent 
enough and rich enough to afford an inscribed coffin and pri«itly 
services at his funeral had magic and religion working for his deifica¬ 
tion at death, fic w'ouJd liccomc an Osiris upon entry into the next 
world; he would be one of the body of the gods; over yonder there 
xvould be no distinction in essence between him and his pharaoh. 

Nor only were the royal mortuary texts appropriated for the use of 
the nobles, but the funeral ritual of kings w'as also taken over for the 
use of any good man. For example, the tomb scenes show us that cenain 
dances originally executed for kings were featured at the burial of 
nobles.” Eternal life was the greatest good for the ancient Egyptian. 
Previously, there had been a qualitative difference between the eternal 
life of the pharaoh and that of his people. From now on, pharaoh and 

9i /MJ., pp. iq 6 ff. 

lo. \Vt classify a stiiiA of ^imebr mnnuary as ihc R^nmicl of the Old 

Ktngdoti^ the Oofhn Texts of the t'irtt and Intcmitdiarc Periods and iVfiddlc 

Kingdom, and ihe Book nf the Dead of the Empire and kter periods, 

i I. de G. Davi« and A. H. Gardiner, Tht Tffttih of (TTS, 1 t rgrtU, 

pp. jyf. 
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people were to enjoy the same unUmtred scope after death. Quandta- 
rive differences might remain in the elaborateness of the burial of the 
king or in the insistent emphasis of prayers and magic spells and priestly 
reciters which the king could afford; bur now the same texts, the same 
ritual, and the same magic made iderirical promises of beatitude to king 
and commoner. 

Again we are somewhat uncertain how far dow'n this extension of 
good may have penetrated. It is not clear whether divinity after death 
was accorded also to the artisan and the peasant, who could hardly 
afford elaborate mortuary services and inscribed coAns. Perhaps, as 
before, actual practice made the lower classes the property of their 
masters, who might have need and use for them in the next world.‘® 
However, there is some evidence that the democratic theory of this 
unusual period knew no class lines but extended down to the loM'est 
peasant. It \i'ouId be most unusual that he could afford to purchase the 
ritual and magic for his delHcacion, but in theory the opportunity was 
open to him. VVe have already quoted the passage from the instruction 
for Meri-ka-Re that men should not be distinguished by birth but by 
ability. We shall shortly discuss a story which tells of the triumphs of an 
ordinarj' peasant. W’e might also cite the claim of King Anien-em-hec: 
“I gave to the destitute and brought up tlie orphan. I caused him who 
was nothing to reach (his goal), like him who was (somebody).”** The 
passage upon which we should like to dit'ell is one in which the creator- 
god states that he has made all men equal in opportunity and that, if 
there be any violation of this equality, the fault is man's. 

'i did four good deeds within the portal of the horizon. I made the 
four winds that every man might breathe thereof like his fellow in his 
rime. Thar is (the first) deed thereof. 1 made the great inundation that 
the poor man might have rights therein like the great man. That is (the 
second) deed thereof. I made every man like his fellow. I did not com¬ 
mand that they do evil, (but) it was their hearts that violated what I had 
said. That is (the third) deed thereof. I made their hearts to cease from 

ti. Frnnj lai^r pcriiHJ wc rtiav dtc a difference of rhe rrHirtiur^' creacmeni of the 
well-to-do from that of the poor In the Eighteenth there k evhdcoec of % 

loop flod elaborate accivLt>' for the dcid between death biiriai; good buiiit has 
ifftvcd III peace. ( after! thy v^vtnty dait are completed in che pJacc of embalming"* 
(N. dc G. DiTjes;, \n SwJfffF Prettied tf> F- fJ. Gnifiib [London, 1952], p. A 
poor woman of the Nioeieenth or Twentieth Dynasn- received no ?ttich «tTentbn. Cairo 
ostracoti 255^4 nmsr "Year scccind montii of ihe first season^ day 15: Ta-heni died. 
She waa buried on dav 17” Cemy, Ostrunj Hi^siiquuj [Cwfl Cst^ Vol*. Syff* 
(pr a I. Pli 

13- Erman, p. 72. 
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forgetting the West, in order that divine offerings might be given to 
the gods of the nomes. That is (the fourth) deed thereof.”^* This cx- 
iraordinarj" statement of human rights occurs in six copies in this period 
andt as far os we have found, did not survive into the monutry texts 
after the iVllddlc Kingdom. It is significant that so sweeping a statement 
of the ultiniate opportunity of every man is known only from that 
period w'htch came closest to democratic realization. 

One must admit that the Coffin Texts, the mortuary Inscriprions of 
rhe rime* are otherwise disappointing in their statemenc of social con¬ 
science. Apart from the text jnsr quoted and apart from the fact of 
their extension from kings to commoners, they arc the same old hodge¬ 
podge of ritual, hymns, prayers* and magic spells as were rhe Pyramid 
Texts. It Is possible to make some favorable contrast between the Coffin 
Texts and their successors, the Book of the Dead. Certain sentences in 
the Coffin Texts, as they stand, can be taken as statements of moral up¬ 
rightness on the pair of the deceased, while the Book of the Dead has 
added explanator}^ glosses which make these statements avowals of 
ritualistic action rather chan of personal integrity. Thus, where the 
Coffin Texts w ere content with saying: '"My sin Is dispelled; my error is 
wiped awayT'' the Book of the Dead added a gloss explaining that this 
meant the cutting of a baby's navel cord; the Coffin Texts^ 'The deceit 
which was with me is driven was explained as refening to the 

washing of a newborn babe, not to an afterworld judgirtenc and vindi¬ 
cation; and the Coffin Texts' “1 go on the way which I have learned 
upon the Island of rhe Righteous"' w^s made to refer to a pilgrimage to 
Abydos, the city of the god of the dead.^"* 

Cnforruoately, we cannot be sure that the glosses In the Book of the 
Dead, which established the text as being purely ritualistic and non- 
morak were actually deliberate distortions of the text a^^'^y from an 
original moral tone. For all we know^ the original brief statement in the 
Coffin Texts may have been an avow'al of correct ritual activity, not yet 
made specific in an explanatory^ gloss. Since the bulk of the Coffin Texts 
carries so much of magic and ritual, wt do not dare isolate a few paS“ 
sages Gomisting of brief sentences and declare them to be purely moral. 

Happily, however* xve have evidence outside the Coffin Texts that 
moral probity was a prerequisite to eternal happiness and that material 

1^ A spell from th^: Coffin Tcm, noi ycE pobll^hcd by A. dc Buck. Dr. T. Geom 
A Hen states that the passtig* eomes from i spell “cemp. 16^" md h known from sot 
coffins. fiiEo, BkC, BiL, BdC, 

15, From the 17th chapter of the Book of the Desd: H-Gtipow, Rdfftofe [/rbrnt/en 
(Urk.^ V [Leipzig, 1915-17]), pp, jjff. 
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goods were not so important as character. This period provided for a 
mortuary judgment by the gods before enoy into paradise was granted. 
In later tunes the god Osiris was to become the judge of the dead, pre¬ 
siding over the weighing of a man's heart—the seat of his mind and 
will—against the symbol for At the present time the divine 

tribunal was under the presidency of the sun-god Re, and the weighing 
was called “counting up character.*’ There is reference to “that balance 
of Re, in wliich lie weighs It was recognized that a man would 

come to the point of death with faults as well as virtuesj the “counting 
up character" on the scales would take the faults into the reckoning. 
If the virtues were in excess, the faults w-ould be canceled out, and the 
deceased w'ould be permitted to join the gods. “He shall reach the coun¬ 
cil of the gods, the place where the gods are, his ka being with him and 
his offerings being in front of him, and his voice shall be justified in the 
counting up of the surplus. Though he may tell his faults, they will be 
expelled for him by all that he may say,” “Thy faults will be expeUed 
and thy guilt W'ill be wiped out by the weighings of the scales on the 
day of counting up character, and (then) 5t will be permitted that thou 
join with those who are in the barque (of the sun-god)."** From this 
time forward, the deceased u'crc called “justified of voice” or “trium¬ 
phant.” meaning that they had been adjudged righteous by the court 
of the dead. 

Afa'iir, “truth, justice, righteousness, right dealing, order," had thus 
become critically important for the supreme prize of eternal happiness. 
Meri-ka-Re W'as advised by his father to “do via^at whilst thou endurest 
upon earth." hy? The text goes on to relate royal justice upon earth 
to the judgment at death: “The council which judges the deficient, 
thou knowest that they arc not lenient on that day of judging the 
miserable, the hour of doing (their) duty..,. Do not trust in length of 
years, for they regard a lifetime as (but) an hour. A man remains over 
after death, and lus deeds arc placed beside him in heaps. However, 
existence yonder is for eternity-Flc who reaches it without wrong¬ 

doing shall exist yonder like a god, stepping out freely like the lords of 
eternity.” Whereas those of earlier times had tried to purchase their 
immortality by huge tombs and elaborate endowments for perpetual 
offerings, the new entphasis on cItaracrer shifted the focus from goods to 
good. The instruction for Meri-ka-Re expressed this nonmaterialism in 

t6. Ffankftnt <t Tbt ImeUrctutd Adventurt t/f Andent f. i(>8. A. different 
of the rabiect in )- Spiegel, Die /dee t'Offl Totengtricbi m dtr dgyptisebfn 
Htiigfon {Ltip. AS, ll {Glucksiadt, i9}5t>. 
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three passages; “Be not evil; patience is good. Make thy memorial to 
last through the love of thee/’ %%'ith a contrast to a memorial of sconc« 
“Give the love of thyself to the whole world; a good character b a 
remembradoe.” The most striking passage states flatly that the gods 
prefer uprightness to propidacory offerings: “More acceptable b the 
character of one upright of heart than the ox of the evildoer," 

1 he age of distress and the new sense that one had to answer to the 
gods for one's deeds brought in a piety' which had been Lacking in the 
Old Kingdom. Much of this was ritualistic piety, and King Meri-ka-Rc 
Tvas advised that serving as priest, visiting the god in the temple, and 
increasing the offerings was “of advantage to his soul.” However, he 
was also advised simply to “revere the god ” and the passage that we 
have cited about character as preferable to offerings b highly signiiicant. 
Ipu-wer also called into fond memory' tJic many little thin^ which one 
should do in a temple or at a feast, but immediately followed with a 
description of the good ruler as a conscientious shepherd who looked 
after hb flocks ivith loving care; “ft shall come to pass that he brings 
coolness to the heart. Men shall say: ‘He b the herdsman of all mra. 
Evil b nor in his heart. Though hb herds may be small, still he has spent 
the day caring for them.* ” The concept of the good shepherd rather 
than the dbtant and lordly owner of the flocks shifted the idea of king- 
ship from possession as a right to responsibility as a duty. Property itself 
had rights, and the possessor was obliged to exert himself to the point of 
pain in protecting and nurturing his flocks. 

The text which brings out most clearly the new approach to social 
equality and die new responsibilities to render 7 ftae‘at to one’s fellows, 
rather than simply to the gods, b the story' of the eloquent peasant.*^ 
In the time of the fferakleopoliiun kings, an ordinary peasant was 
robbed of hb goods by a man who enjoyed court connections. The 
peasant went to lodge a complaint with thb man's superior, the Chief 
Steward of the Palace. Because the peasant proved ro be vigorous and 
elegant of speech, the Chief Steward did nor answer hb petitions but 
kept him talking through nine appeals. W hat the peasant wanted was 
the return of hb goods; he demanded as his right nurat from one who 
was placed to be a dispenser of The long test gives us the clear 
argument that w^stt^justice was not a ncuo'al maintenance of past order 
or a negative repair of breaches of order but a positive search for new 
good. 

There b a certain crescendo in the appeak of the peasant. As he finds 

17. Ennan, LAB, pp, 116 ff. 
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ny response to his claims for justice, Kc is emboldened to attack the 
Chief Steward with bitter denunciation. At first he argues that a magis¬ 
trate who is appointed to dispense wa^at and to curb its opposite, “false¬ 
hood," will find a reward in meeting human distress. “If thou embarkest 
upon the lake of mitatj mayest thou sail on it with a fair breeze! A 
squall (?) shall not tear atvay thy sail, and thy boat shall not lag..,, 
(Even) the timid('> fish shall come to thee, and thou shalt attain some 
of the fattest fowl—because thou art the father of the orphan, the hus¬ 
band of the widow, the brother of the divorcee, and the apron of him 
chat is motherless,... a leader free from covetousness, a great man free 
from wrongdoing, one «'ho destroys falsehood and brings ?na‘irt into 
being, and who comes at the cry of him who gives voice. When 1 speak 
mayest thou hear!" Again, the peasant ai^ues that the dispenser of r/ia'jt 
must be as Impartial, scrupulous, and Cusact as the scales or the grain- 
measure or Thoth, the god of just measure: “Doing is the (very) 
breath of the nose. Carry out punishment against him who should be 
punished, and none shall equal thy scrupulousness. Do the hand-scales 
err? Does the stand-balance incline to the side? Is even Thoth indul¬ 
gent? Then mayest thou (also) work mischief. When thou makest 
thyself the companion of these three, if the three are indulgent, then 
mayest thou (also) be indulgent.” “Cheating diminishes wiifat. (But) 
good full (measure)"JWd'Jf neither falls short nor ov'erflows.” 

However, in the progression of hLs argument, the peasant does not 
stop with the concept of a blindfolded justice holding a s^vord and a 
pair of scales. Proper 7fra<at cannot stop at the repair and punishment of 
“falsehood” or at the coldly impersonal leveling-oif by the scales; 
proper WiPJf includes the positive seeking-out of justice. The dispenser 
of 7ffa‘ar must look for cases demanding his attention and nejt wait until 
cases come to him. involves the golden rule of doing unto others 
TO cause them to do for us. “Now this is the command: ‘Do to the doer 
tu cause that he do.‘ That is thanking him for what he may do. That Is 
parrying something before (it is) shot. That is ordering something 
from him who (already) has business.... If thou vcilcst thy face 
against violence, who then will punish meanness?" 

In this period of social equality, the prophet Ipti-w'er was able to de¬ 
nounce the pharaoh with immunity, and the humble peasant dared to 
hurl bitter taunts at a Chief Steward who w'as indifferent to a positive 
concept of mir‘ar. He likened such an official to a businessman without 
charity, one whose sole interest was profit; “Behold, thou art a wretcli 
of a washerman, covetous In injuring a friend, abandoning his part- 
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ner(?) for the sake of his client.... Behold, thou arr a ferryman who 
ferries over (only) him chat has a fare, a straight-dealer whose straight- 
dealing is clipped short..,. Behold, thou art a butler whose delight is 
butchering, the mutilation of which (docs) not (fall) upon him/’ A 
negative rule which does not actively seek out good is no rule at sU: 
“Behold, thou art a lown which has no mayor, like a company which 
has no chief, like a sltip in which there is no pilot, a confederacy which 
has no leader.... Thou w-ert appointed to be a dam for the sufferer, 
guarding lest he drown, (but) behold, thou art his (over)Bowing 
lake!'* 

The peasant also argues that “falsehood" may win riches but is of 
shorr advantage, whereas nta^at belongs to eternity, an argument which 
always appealed to the Egyptian; “If falsehood walk about, it goes 
astray. It cannot cross over in the ferry; [it] does not advance(>). 
As for him who grows rich thereby, he lias no cliildren, he has no heirs 
upon earth.... Now insist lasts unto eternity; it goes down into the 
necropolis with him \^'ho docs it. V^'hen he is buried and interred, his 
name is nor w'iped out upon earth, (but) he is remembered for good¬ 
ness. Tliat is a principle of the word of god.” Mii‘at in the texts of this 
age did not carry its customary connotation of static order; it was not 
3 matter of the pharaoh offering vrnrat to the gods in token of the fact 
that the god-given order was stable and unchanging. jUiiat here was the 
positive force of social justice, of man’s humanity to man. It was a 
magistrate who could be likened to the ferryman who carried over the 
poor widow without exacting a fare. It was a king who could be 
likened to a herdsman who Mxaried himself on bchdf of his Hock, in 
this near-democratic age, the emphasis was nor upon the rights of the 
ruler but upon the rights of the ruled. 

In that spirit wc may note that the elot^uen t peasant not only received 
his stolen goods back and saw his robber punished but was even re¬ 
warded by the generous patronage of that Chief Stewartl whom he had 
denounced. The point of the talc is that even the humblest of men may 
rise up and demand his rights. It may be signiheant that the srory en¬ 
joyed some popularity through the Middle Kingdom and thereafter 
dropped out of currency, as ideas about social justice changed. 

There is one further observation about the period, and that has to do 
w'irh the concept of speech or silence. Wc have seen in the instruction 
of the Vizier Ptah-hotep that eloquence wa.*; highly prized and might 
be found even in the humble maidservants at their grindstones, 'fhe 
story of the eloquent peasant carried on that view that even the lowliest 
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of may be Bible to speak out with telling effect. His eloquence 

was so admired rhat he was kept talking on and on^ for the enjoyment 
of the court, finally receiving his just deserts only when he ran down. 
Similarly, Men-ka-Rc was advised; "Be a craftsman in speech, so that 
thou mayest be strong, for the tongue is a sw^ord to [a man], and speech 
is more valorous than any fighting* No one can circumvent the skilful 
of heart**.. comes to him (fviUy) brewed^ in accordance with 
the sayings of the ancestors/' wish xo emphasize the high value 
which the period put upon speaking out on one's own behalf, shall 
see in chapter xi that the final collapse of the Egyptian spirit brought au 
age of "silence,” w hen men were denied xhe right to speak out in their 
own interests* No such blanket against personal protest lay over the 
First Intermediate Period. 

This was ancient Egypt's democratic age* ft is necessary that we 
clarify that statement, for ^Memocracy” is a term of more than one 
meaning, and it is a term which has high emotional coloring today* 
By ''democracy" in our context W'e do nor mean a form of government 
in which rite sovereign pow^r resided or was thought to reside with the 
people at large; we are using, rather, the secondary but common mean-^ 
ing of social equalitarianism, the disregard of political or economic 
barriers in the belief that all men have c<jual fights and opportunities 
or should have such. It seems clear from the texts which we have cited 
that there was a belief in social jusrice for everybody at this rime and 
that even the poorest man had rights to the gifrs of the gods because the 
creator-god '^^maJe every man like his fellow. However, social 
cqualitarianism did not mean political democraty, with the rule of the 
many. Xlie creator-god had given all men equal access to the winds and 
the w'atcfs—and to -pood rule by the god-king or by his delegates. 
Alifjt still belonged to the gods, was one of the divine attributes of 
kingship, and was worshiped as a goddess. But this age insisted that 
7 ira’^at reached down to embrace the loudlcst F-gyprian and that he had a 
right to insiist upon such a democratic coverage from his rulers. 

The spiritual strength of the Egyptian culture at this time is shown 
by the fact that the state survived her first severe Illness and came forth 
again, leaner, more sober, bur with an upward-1 00 king vision* That gay 
and lively world of material and social success under the Old Kingdom, 
a u orld which had seemed as stable as the pyramids, had crashed with 
Violence, leaving confusion in its ruins. It was necessary for the Egyp¬ 
tians to rethink their code of values. It is to their glory ihar they came 
out with something positive and optlmlsric, the right of every man to 
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greater good. Without absodomng their strong sense of national des¬ 
tiny or their expectation of a happy eternity, without sacriHcing all 
their pragmatism and materialisnt, without surrendering the central 
dogma of the stare, that rule belongs to the god-king, they added the 
concepts of social equality and humanitarkn justice. When we consider 
that they stood more than a thousand vears ahead of simUar thinking 
by the Hebrew's and the Greeks, we must give them all credit for a 
sublime vision. 

It w'ould be pleasant if we could say that Egypt, having discovered 
the inherent value of the individual man, went on to try to give that 
concept greater validity and more effective force within the state. We 
cannot do so. The coining chapters will show' that this vision was bom 
out of national distress and could not survive nacional prosperity and 
the renewal of materialism. 'W’hcn, under the national perils of the 
Second Intermediate Period and the aggressive nationalism of the Em¬ 
pire, the disciplined unitj'- of the state became more important than the 
rights and opportunities of individuals, the concept of equality and 
social justice was finally swallowed up. This is the story of a people 
who once caught a clear but distant view of the Promised Land bur 
who ended up wandering in the Wilderness. 


VI 


THE KING AS THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
Dynasties 1DI2 (about 20)0-2800 B.C.) 


E gvtpt was reunited by force of amts. For about a century there 
had been intennlttenc warfare betweefi the northern kings at 
Heraldeopolis in the Faiyuni and a vigorous family at Tliebes in 
Upper Egypt. At first the advantages seem to have been on the side of 
Herakleopolis, which enjoyed the support of Assiut in Middle Egypt 
and of Hierakonpolis and Edfu to the south of Thebes. The previously 
unkno^^'n and unimportant nomc of Thebes was thus invested and kept 
in check at the beginning of the war, perhaps about 1130 a.c. However, 
by 2050 Thebes had defeated the enemy coaliriont ended the rule of 
Herakleopolis, and set up its claim to the entire stare of Egypt, We do 
not knovy how this victory M'as won. From the si^ndpoint of economic 
productivity' and manpower Thebes was much weaker than the Faiyuni 
region, particularly if the latter enjoyed the support of Lower and 
Middle Egypt. In modem dmes the A^iut area and the southern Delta 
are the most fertile regions of Egypt and have a greater concentration 
of population than Upper Egypt. Probably these factors were relative¬ 
ly the same in ancient times. Furthermore, as a theoretical considera¬ 
tion, wc should consider Hcrakleopolis a more advantageous capital 
than Thebes. It was cent rail v located, pivotal between Lower and 
Upper Eg)"pt, and more favorably situated for the commerce of Asia 
and the Mediterranean. Thebes was a little provincial town—many 
days^ sailing from the Delta—and enjoyed no remarkable trade advan¬ 
tages, The trickle of commerce from the Red Sea through the Wadi 
Hammamat w'ould be paltry compared to the trade movements in the 
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Faiyum area^ Further, HcraklcdpoUs seenis to have shown an admirable 
culrura! vigor if we may judge from the sole witness of its powerful 
literary movement The insrmetion for King Meri*ka-Re and the story 
of the eloquent peasant would alone give us a feeling of cultural integ¬ 
rity and persuasiveness. These are verj' subjective impressions, to be 
sure, but no such cultural achievements ate known for Thebes at the 
same time. In fact, Thebes and Anion, the god who shortly emerged 
into prominence in Thebes and from there went on ultimately to uni¬ 
versal dominion, had scarcely been known before this time. It is legiti¬ 
mate to think of Herakleopolis as a central capital city, which could 
easily inherit the former rule of Memphis, carrying on that tradition 
which was so dear to the Egyptian, whereas Thebes was a rustic par- 
offering little within herself or out of cmdidon to claim the alle¬ 
giance of Egypt. 

Nevertheless, it \i'as Thebes which won out and reunited the Two 
Lands under a single rule. The period is too little documented for any 
assurance, and we can only guess at three factors. This was a penod of 
high individualism and independent rule, and the spirit of separatism 
may have been stronger in the more cultured north than in the provin¬ 
cial south; the allies of Herakleopolis may have been grudging and un¬ 
dependable. The south was relatively poor and had oiorc to gain by a 
conquest of the north; a certain niihlcss greed and ambition may have 
given greater striking force to Theban arms. Further, this was a feudal 
period, in w hich the local rulers not only exercised a considerable local 
autonomy bur even arrogated to themselves royal titles, epithets, and 
prerogatives. In such a time, they may have been umvilling to see the 
re-establish me nt of Old Kingdom rule, restoring a Tradition of highly 
centralized government and absolute fealty to the pharaoh. They may, 
however, have been willing to accord-grudgingly, tentarively, arid 
watchfully-lcadership to the most powerful and ambitious feudal 
baron of their number. Such an allegiance would theoretically be of 
their own election, the Theban ruler w'ould be recognized as pnVmr 
ivrer pares, and the state w'ould be set up as a kind of mutual protective 
association under the presidency of the most energetic of the members. 
This analysis is admittedly an absurdity in, its thrusting of mndern terms 
back into the ancient scene. The visible form of the Aliddle Kingdom 
rule was that the Tlicban dynasts w ere accepted as gods, sons of Re. 
and absolute rulers through the perpetuation of the traditional dogma! 
If, however, our claims of high individual voluiuirism and social equal¬ 
ity arc valid, it should be clear that the continuing dogma of divine 
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absolutism of the pharaoh was merely the surface aspect of the early 
Middle Kingdom, under which there was a high degree of separatism. 
As long as the mutual protective associadon worked, the provincial 
rulers were willing to support it. In practice it turned out to be so effec¬ 
tive that separatist tendencies lasted only a generation or two into the 
Twelfth Dynasty and then a centripetal trend set in for the greater 
power of the throne. 

This book is not concerned with the successive stages of the war 
between HerakJeopolis and Thebes.* In the end, it was the little provin¬ 
cial town of the south which won out, and apparently it won out rather 
abruptly and conclusively, because the generation of the conqueror, 
Neb-hepet-Rc Mentu-hotep, saw about forty years of peace and the 
resumption of normal conditions. To be sure, civil disorder was to break 
out again in the reigns of his two successors, and the smoldering of 
rebellion was to continue through the reign of Amcn-em-het I, the first 
pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty. However, the Eleventh Dynasty 
king, Ncb-hcpct-Rc Mentu-hotep, came to the throne with Egypt 
divided, Within nine or ten years he had conquered ami reunited the 
entire land, and the remaining forty-odd years of his reign were de¬ 
voted to peace. Either he was a remarkable organizer and ruler, or the 
land was weary of internal bickerings. For a time there w-as quiet. 

This quiet permined vigorous attempts to restore the conditions of 
the Old Kingdom. At Dcir el-Bahri in w'cstcm Thebes, this pharaoh 
built a large mortuary tent pic, terraced into the hillside and revolution¬ 
ary in design compared to the older temples of the Alemphis area. 
Commerce and the exploitation of mines and quarries w*erc pushed once 
mote. Across the Wadi Haniniamat from Koptoson the Nile to Kosseir 
on the Red Sea went a detachment officially listed as three thousand 
men, each equipped w'ith a water-skin and a carrying pole, with r^vo 
Jars of water and nvent)' loaves of bread allotted to each man for the 
four- or five-day trek across the mountain desert. In order to make the 
barren hundred-mile stretch easier for future caravans, the expedition 
dug out or reopened a dozen wxUs in the desert, presumably the same 
wells w'hich one now sees in the Wadi Hammaraat. At the Red Sea 
town, a “Bybios ship,” that Is, a seagoing vessel, was constructed and 
launched for a journey to the fabulous land of Punr, the region of fresh 
myrrh on the Arabian and African coasts south of the Red Sea. After 
dispatching this ship—perhaps the first agent of a resumed royal monop- 

I. Well ouilined, on ihe basis of existing evidcfiM, ia H. E. Winlock, Tfv Rirt 
Fait pf the Middle Khtgd^ m Tbtbet (New Voiic, 1947), ppt, 10 fl. 
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oly on foreign commerce—the CTcpcdtrion returned to the Nile Valley, 
wirh a pause in the mountain quarries to secure hard building stone.* 

Another expedition pushed south into Lower Nubia seeking that 
firm stone which had been the pride of the pyxanud age. The Bedouin 
of the desert sought to interfere with the quarrying, and a military ex¬ 
pedition protected the pharaoh's rights.* 

Sinai also was visited and we have rite record of a Theban official 
who opened up the old mine shafts again, bringing back to Egypt cop¬ 
per, turquoise, lapis lazuli, and ores of strange and unknown names. 
This exploitation also was a military operation. “I held back the .Asiatics 
in their foreign countries," And here wc begin again to get that old 
adulatory credit to the pharaoh. “It was the fear of Iiim that inspired 
the awe of me, his influence that inspired the terror of me ... it was the 
love of him that enamored the Two Lands to him."* Conditions were 
rapidly returning to normal. 

Our chief witness to the rcstorariim of peaceful life and safe conimu- 
nirations within Egypt under the Eleventh Dynasty lies in a series of 
private letters found at Thebes.*' A crotchety old man named Heka- 
nakht lived at Thebes but had estates in the Memphis area and in the 
Delta. He spent a considerable portion of each year in the northern 
estates, writing peremptory and gossipy letters to*his family in Thebes 
about liis affairs. The possibility of ownership in north and south at the 
Kime time and the abllit}' of a small landlord to travel about free I v** are 
in sharp contrast to the chaotic conditions bewailed by the “prophets” 
of the preceding century and show the success of the Theban conquest 
and reoiganis^ation of the land. 

The Hcka-nakht letters give us an extraordinarily vivid picture of 
the family life and concerns of a small landowner. No detail of land 
rental, the harvest, kitchen gossip, or the intrigues of his relatives was 
too small to escape the sharp eye of Hcka-nakht. The letters provide a 
clear view into the life of the Egy-prian two thousand years ago. and 
they may be illustrated by the life of the fellah in the fields of liypr 
today. 

Hcka-nakht drove his eldest son, whom he had left in responsible 
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charge in Thebes, with a tight rein and a prodding whip. “As 10 any 
flooding on our land, it is thou who art cultivating it- W'oe ro all my 
people with thee! L shall hold thee responsible for it. Be very active in 
cultivating, and be ^ erj-careful. Guard the produce of my grain—guard 
everything of mine, for I shall hoid thee responsible for it.” He pennit- 
ted his son no discretion and was constantly in fear that the young man 
might be too generous with his father’s property. “You must give these 
victuals corny people only while they are doing work. Mind this! Make 
the most of all niy land- strive to the uttennost; dig the ground « lth 
your noses in the work. See, if you arc indusirious one will praise Cod 
for you. Lucky that 1 can support you. And any one of the women or 
men who may spurn the victuals, let him come to me here and stay with 
me and live as 1 live (here in the nonh)-not that there is anyone who 
will come hither to me!,.. W hy, they have begun to eat men and 
women here! There are none anywhere else to whom such victuals are 
given.” We may guess that the tight-fisted old man was exaggerating his 
own plight in the nonh, in order to make his serfs and tenants satisfied 
with their little pay. 

Heka-nakht intervened in cverj' transaction of his household, with 
shrewd advice about bargaining or pajmenr. “Have Hcti son of Kakht 
go down at once with Sinebnut to Perhaa ro cultivate two fields of land 
on lease. They will take its rental from the cloth that has been wo\'cn 
here. ‘Excellent’ thou wilt exclaim about the fabric. Ler them get it, 
and when it has been sold in Nebesye, let them rent the land with its 
proceeds. Find land—but do not rush on to just anybody’s land.,., .^n J 
with regard to whatever Hcti son of Nakbt may do in Perhaa, sec, I did 
not credit him with victuals. The allow ance for one month is 5 bushels 
of barley.. ■ ■ Sec. if thou disobeyest this 1 sliaU make it up from thee by 
deduction. And as to what I have told thce-‘givc him 5 bushels of bar¬ 
ley per month’—thou must give him only + bushels of barley per monthi 
mind this!" 

Heka-nakht w'orked his eldest son hard, but nothing was too good 
for his spoiled youngest son, Sneferu, or for his concubine lut-en-hab. 
“See, if Sneferu has no allowance in the house with thee, do not fail to 
write about it. I have been told that he is discontented. Take great care 
of him and give him victuals. And salute him from (me here in) Khen- 
tekh a thousand times, a million times. Take great care of him and thou 
must send him off to me directly after thou hast cultivated." When the 
pampered lad refused to join his father, Heka-nakht wrote: "And if 
Sneferu should want to look after the bulls, then put him to looking 
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after them, for he doesn’t U'ant to be running up and down cultivating 
with thee nor docs hcM'ancto come hither with me. Indeed whatever he 
wants thou must let him enjoy it/' 

When his third son Si-Haihor and a maid servant started to cause 
trouble for his concubine lut-en-hab, the old man wrote in wrath: 
“And hav*e the housemaid Senen turned out of m v house at once, and be 
very careful every day that Si-Hathor visits thee. Behold, if Senen 
spends a single day in the house, thou wilt be to blame if thou Jettest her 
do harm to my concubine. \\''hac all^ 1 supporting thee for and what can 
my concubine do to you, you five boys?,., And as to doing any harm 
to my concubine, take warning! Thou art not associated with me as a 
partner, 1 f thou wouldst keep quiet it would be a very good thing.” 

Ancient Egypt may have had many homesick and fussy little land¬ 
owners squatting down by the public letter ^^’riter and dictating a 
stream of self-imporrant words about household affairs. By the accident 
of chance only this little bundle of letters has come down to us, to per¬ 
mit us to open the door of a private house and look in on the family. 

The stable conditions of the reign of Neb-heper-Re Mentu-hotep 
lasted only a short time after his long rule, and then there was a stretch 
of about seven years troubled by a resumption of civil war. We do not 
know the details of these wars. When they were over, a new Theban 
dynasty had emerged, the Twelfth Dynasty of the Amen-ern-hets and 
Sen-Userre. Amen-em-hec I had been a vliifir under the last of the 
Eleventh Dynasty pharaohs, just how he won the throne is not known, 
but his reign brought into prominence a god who had been practically 
unknown before this dme, or, at any rate, had been no political force in 
Eg)'pt, This was the god xAmon, after whom Amen-em-hct took his 

Amon was a force which could easily be ejtrcnded toward wider 
dominion-ultimately to universal dominion. The name Amon meant 
“Hidden," so that Amon was an unseen being, a god who might be 
immanent evetyw-hcrc. According to one old theological system, 
Amon, as invisibility, was one of the eight gods of precreation chaos! 
Thus he might be unseen and formless or the god of the air. At any rare! 
as a cosmic being he could easily be transplanted from one thcol^ca! 
system to another as a god of far-rcaching scope. (le came to supeSede 
the gods who had formerly stood for Thebes and to function as the god 
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of ihc narion. In this capacity he was grafted onto the sun-god Re, as 
“Amon-Rc, King of the Gods." .As the god of the Eg)’ptian nation, he 
was to become the great imperial god under the Empire and thus to 
assume a universal nature. Over two thousand years the most massive 
temple of all lime was constructed for him, Kamak, with its acres of 
structures built from the Middle Kingdom down to Roman times. 
Toward the end of the Empire he came to be the wealthiest force in the 
world, and the power of his high priest rivaled that of the pharaoh. 
Now, at the beginning of the Twelfth Dyiiast>'. he was being dragged 
out of cosmic obscurity to begin this tremendous career/ 

It was no easy task to be pharaoh under the Middle Kingdom, a 
loosely gathered feudal state, in which the local governors asserted 
their own retained sovereignty. For example, official dates In a province 
asserted the vear of reit^n of the pharaoh and also of die local ruler, as if 
of equal importance.® The Twelfth Dynasty came out of civil war, and 
there ivas a palace conspiracy' under the very first ruler. In fact .Amen- 
em-het 1 himself told his son of the treacherous attack. This immediate¬ 
ly poses a problem, for the words of this statement indicate that the 
conspiracy was successful in killing the pharaoh. Thus the “instruc¬ 
tion" CO his son and succe^or was voiced by a king already dead, ad¬ 
vising the new ruler not to place complete trust in anybody. Is this 
document therefore a mere piece of literature, an unhiscorical forgery? 
To our minds it is so, bur we should not therefore discount It from the 
standpoint of the ancient E^y'prian. To him the voice of the dead king 
was CO be taken just as seriously as though a living king had affixed his 
seal to the document/ From a story of the period we have corrobora¬ 
tory evidence of a conspiracy at the end of Amcn-em-het’s reign, so 
that there is reason for crediting our literary text with a central strain 
of historical truth. 

The dead king said to his son: “Hold thy'self apart from those sub¬ 
ordinate to (thee), lest that should happen to whose terrors no atten¬ 
tion has been given. Approach them not in thy loneliness. Fill not thy 
heart with a brother, nor know a fricntl.... When thou sleepest, guard 
thy heart rhvself, because no man has adherents on the day of distress. 
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I gave to the destitute and brought up the oqihan, I caused him who 
was nothing to teach {his goal), lilte him who was (somebody), (but) 
it was he who ate my food that raised troops (against me), and he to 
whom ] had given my hands that created terror thereby., . , It was 
after supper, when evening had come. 1 had taken an hour of rest, 
lying upon my bed, for I had become weaiy'. My heart began to follow 
after slumber for me. Then the weapons which should have been st>- 
licitousf?) for me were brandished(?). and I was like one crumbled, 
crumbled to dust, a snake of the desert. I awoke at the fighting, being 
by myself, and I found that it was a hand-to-hand conflict of the guard. 
If I had made haste with weapons in my hand, I should have made the 
cowards rctrear hdtcr-skclicr(?). However, there is no one valiant at 
night, and there is no lighring alone.... I had nor prepared for it. I had 
not (even) thought of it, my heart had not accepted {the idea of) the 
slackness of ser\'ants.”*“ 

In these words the dead pharaoh not only admits that he was unsuc¬ 
cessful in repelling the attack on himself, but he confesses rliar he was 
vulnerable because he had had no prior intimation of trouble. This is a 
long distance from the Old Kingdom conception of a sublime being, 
all-wJse and all-powerful, far beyond the reach of ordinary man. This 
is the sorrowful plea of a fallible human. It emphasizes the tonellne^ 
and heavy burden of kingship and the neecssit)' for being constantly 
alert- That sajne sleepless watchfulness appears^n the lin^ graven on 
the faces of the portrait statues of these kings. Deep creases at the 
corners of the mouths and hollows under the eyes make these statues 
very moving pieces of realism,” a long artistic distance from the se¬ 
rene majesty of rhe portraits of Fourth Dynasty pharaolis. Vet perhaps 
we are discussing portraits of an age, rather than portraits of individ¬ 
uals. That is, the dogma of subliinared divinity of the pharaoh was a 
characteristic of the Fourth Dynasty and therefore appeared in rhe 
representations of the kings of that agc; under the Middle Kingdom, 
the idea of the king as a watchful shepherd or as rhe lonely being whose 
com^ience looked after the nation was a characteristic, and this respon- 
sibilitv’ lined the faces of the pharaohs of that age. In a culture which 
had recently insisted upon the rights of every intiivHdual and in which 
independent voluntarism was still strong, the pharaoh had to exhibit 
conscience and had to be wakefully alert. The apparent realism of these 
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royal heads is thus aaually a different expression of the idealized 
niJcr,^* 

Royal names in C^pt are often instructive, and we have seen how 
the two names Amoti and Anien-em-hec emerged into prominence to¬ 
gether, One of the names which Amcn-citi-hct 1 took for himself was 
“the Repeating of Births” or “Renaissance,” indicating his conscious¬ 
ness that he was inaugurating a new era, which brought hack to Egypt 
some of its past glories. Running through the names of the Twelfth 
Dynasty there is frequent rcpediion of the term viicat., “truth” or ”jus- 
rice,” or inata, “true” or “just.” Amen-em*hct II took the names “He 
Who Takes Pleasure in Justice” and “the Just of Voice,” Sen-Usert II 
was "He Who Makes Justice Appeair,” Amen-em-hct HI was “justice 
Belongs to Re,” and Amcn-cm-hcc TV was "Just of \oJce is Re.” We 
are again finding something which W'as a characterkric of the age. The 
First Intermediate Period had insisted upon social justice for all men 
and had demanded of the ruler the quality of The rulers re¬ 

sponded by taking formal throne names which expressed their desire 
and obligation to render to men and gods, This was another for¬ 
mulation of the concept of the good shepherd. 

The Twelfth Dynasty gave to Egypt good rulers. They continued 
to assert their Interest in Thebes with building projects bur moved the 
capital of the nation to the Faiyutii, to a place called Lisht near the 
balance point of the Two Lands. In that fertile region they established 
extensive irrigation projects to promote the prosperity of EgjTJt as a 
whole. They built in the Faiyum a huge embankment to create a great 
catch basin for the fast-moving waters of the Nile inundation, thus 
opening up a larger area for cultivation. It has been estimated that these 
pharaohs added about twent^'-seven thousand acres to the arable land 
in and near the Faiyum. Eg>'pt is essentially an agricultural country, 
and a major extension of the cultivable land was for the welfare of the 
people. 

Coiiser\'arion and proper use of the Nile waters demands a knowl¬ 
edge of the timing and volume of the annual inundation, and the 
Twelfth Dynasty pharaohs took careful measures to use the water 
wisely. Far south of Egypt at the Second Gitaract Egyptian officials 
noted the annual heights of the Nile on the rocky sides of the cataract. 
Word of an exceptionally high or low or early or retarded Nile could 
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be sene <iheid to Egypt, so that the state might rake measures to insure 
maximum production. These pharaohs were watchful and conscien¬ 
tious.^® 

Bronze, using a proper proportion of tin to copper, had finally been 
accepted as a basic metal for Egv'pt, and these pharaohs exploited the 
Sinai mines industriously, leaving us abundartt evidence of their activity 
there. We assume that the commerce with foreign countries may still 
have been a royal monopoly, and the Tw’elfth Dynasty was assiduous 
in courting neighbors abroad. In Asia they attempted no political em¬ 
pire by sending out armies to conquer and hold, with resident Egyp¬ 
tian commissioners in the conquered territory. We know of only one 
mihtary excursion into Palestine during the dynast}% and this may have 
been a punitive raid to secure the great commercial road through that 
land rather than a conquest for possession and rule.” The period seems 
TO have been one of Egyptian commercial and cultural imperialism. It 
was somewhat prior to the period of Hammurabi in Mesopotamia, and 
the cultural supremacy of E^pt along the eastern Mediterranean was 
probably a strong force. 1 he historian who is also a philologist must 
confess at this point that he may be influenced by the fact that this was 
the classical period of Eg)''priim literature and that he may be moved 
by aesthetic subjectivity in speaking of cultural supremacy. However, 
on the basis of the visible evidence, Eg>'ptian material and intellectual 
leadership over neighboring Asiatic lands seems highly probable. Gifts 
from the pharaoh, from members of his family, or from members of 
his court to princelings of Syria w*crc relatively frequent in this period 
and were probably flancring enough to win some friendship in the 
little city-states of Asia,** 

After one has listed the Egyptian monuments found in Palestine and 
Syria and has accounted for them as royal gifts or as records of the 
residence of a commercial agent or a tutor, the chief Egyptian docu¬ 
ment about Asia is a literary piece, the story of Si-nuhe. Si-nuhe tvas a 
court official who apparently belonged to the wrong political party at 
rhe death of .Amen-em-het 1, Probably he was not one of those con¬ 
spirators who attacked the king by night and brought about his death, 
or he would never have w-on an ultimate pardon, but he may not have 
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been wholeheartedly of the part)'' of the crown prince and coregenc 
Sen-Usert I. Si-nuhe’s alann at the news of the old long’s death was 
enough to take him in sudden and furtive flight out of Kgypt and up 
into ^ia, where he found a place of exile out of the reach of the new 
pharaoh. This was somewhere in the highland of Palesdnc-Syria^ a 
land of figs, grapes, olive trees, barley and emmer wheat, and herds of 
cattle, but close enough to the desert for hunting. Ocher Egyptians 
were in the land, perhaps exiles like Si-nuhe. Although he was safe there 
from punishment by die pharaoh, he entertained Egyptian couriets 
going to and from the Egyptian capital. His land may have been close 
CO the great road running between the Lebanon and Anci^Lebanon, 
The Asiatic sheikh who had offered Si-nuhe hospitality made the £gyp~ 
nan commander of the local army, “When the Asiatics become so bold 
as to oppose the rulers of foreign countries, I counseled their move¬ 
ments.” Tlicse words may mean what they seem to say—the rulers of 
other foreign countries—or they may apply to a new and specific peril 
to the Near East, the incoming of a mongrel horde of restless peoples 
of northern and eastern affinities, later to be known as the Hyksos, The 
Egyptian words hikeu khasut, “rulen of foreign countries," arc the 
etymological source of the term Hyksos, and the indication in our story 
of attacks on rhe seeded Asiatics suggests that these invaders were al¬ 
ready rolling southward through Syria and Palestine. 

Si-nuhe settled dowm in this "good land" and grew old, rich, and 
famous there. But he was not happy in e.Hik. A strong element of nostal¬ 
gia runs through his story; to every Egyptian there was bur one land 
which was the center and summit of the universe, and no other home 
was satisfactory. When Si-nuhe grew old, he was troubled by the fact 
chat he had nor nude rhe usual provision for death. How could one who 
died and was buried in a foreign country be assured of eternal happi¬ 
ness? Finally he received an amnesty from the pharaoh and an invita¬ 
tion to return to the Egy'ptian court. His majesty blandly stated that 
there were no charges against Si-nuhe, who must have run away on 
some whim, and reminded the exile of the delights of proper Egyptian 
burial. “For today, surely, thou hast heguu to grow old; thou hast lose 
virility. Recall thou the day of burial, the passing to a revered stare, 
when the evening is set aside for thee with ointments and wrappings 
from the hands of the (goddess) Tait. A funeral procession is made for 
thee on the day of interment, a mummy case of gold, with head of lapis 
lazuli, with the heaven above thee, as thou art placed upon a sledge, 
oxen dragging thee and singers in front of thee, tvhen the dance of the 
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wuH is performed ac the door of thy tomb, when the requircmeiits of 
the offering tabic arc summoned for thee and there Is sacrifice beside 
thy offering stones, thy pillars being hewn of white stone m the midst 
of (the tombs of) the royal ehildrem It should not be that thou ditst in 
a foreign country, Asiatics should not escort thee. Thou shouldst not 
be pbced in a sheepskin when thy wall is made. This k too long to be 
roaming the earth. Give heed to sickne&sf?), that thou mayesT return." 

A generation had passed, and the threat against the throne had re¬ 
ceded. Sen-Userr I was strong and assured in the kingship. Political 
exiles guilty of indiscretion rather than treason might be welcomed 
back to the court. Si-nuhe turned his Asiatic property over to his chil¬ 
dren, returned, and stretched himself out upon his belly in the presence 
of the pharaoh. Once more he became an Egyptian. “Years were made 
to pass away from my body. I was plucked, and my hair was combed, 
A load (of dirt) was given to the desert and my clothes (to) the Cross- 
ers of the Sands. 1 w'as clad in fine linen and anointed with prime oil. 1 
slept upon a bed. I gave up the sand to them who arc in it and wood oil 
to him who is anointed therewith.” No, there was no land like this good 
Egypt. In wonder and delight Si-nuhe gave thanks to his majesty. 
“There is no poor man for whom the like has been done. (So) 1 was 
under the favor of the king’s presence until the day of death canie.”“ 

Although the Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom made no attempt to 
conquer and hold Asia beyond Sinai, it w as rather a different matter in 
Nubia and the lower Sudan. The policy to the south was aggressive and 
dominating. Pressure from Libya and the deeper south and a Nubian 
revival of culture had made conditions somewhat unstable above the 
First Cataract. As today, Egjpt felt that the Nile Valley should be a 
unity, and so she pushed south to conquer and hold the land between 
the Second and First Cataracts. .A string of fortresses was sec up in 
Nubia,and the effective Egyptian frontier was pbced at the Second, 
rather than the First Cacaraa, holding against the northern pressure of 
the Nehiiu, as the Egyptians called the Hamites and Negroes to her 
south. 

There arc two boundary stebe sec up by Sec-Usert III at Semneh on 
the Second Cataract, to prevent any penetration of the Nebsiit north of 
that point, except for trading and business purposes. “Southern frontier 
made in the year fi ,.. in order not to permit any Nehii to pass by it, 
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going north by land or with a ship, or any herds of the Neijtw—except 
for a Nehsi who shall come to carry on trading in Iqen or on an (offi¬ 
cial) coniniission or anything which one may (othcr^vise) do well with 
them—without, however, peimltting a ship of the Nehsin ever to pasi; 
by Scninch going north!” 

The second stela expresses for the southerners some of the same lofty 
scorn which the instruction for King Meri-lca-Rc had shown for the 
Asiatic Bedouin.^' Thus far, the Egyptians* dealings mth their neigh¬ 
bors had only codiimed tlvcm in their proud sense that they were a 
disdnecly supetior people, “Year r6, third month of the second season: 
his majesty's making the southern frontier at Semneh. I have made my 
frontier by going further south than my fathers; I have increased what 
was bequeathed to me,,,, As for silence after being attacked, it em¬ 
boldens the hem of the foe. To be aggressive is to be vabant; to retreat 
is to be a wretch. Me is really unmanly who is pushed back at his (own) 
frontier, since the Neh^i hears (only) to fall down at a word. It is the 
(mere) answering him that makes him retreat. If one is aggressive 
against huu, he turns his back. Retreat—and he begins to be aggressive. 
They are not really people (worthy) of respect; they are poor and 
broken of spirit. My majesty has seen them: it is not (said) in misrepre¬ 
sentation!'’*® 

The frontier was held by Egyptian soldiers, re-enforced by Sudanese 
trackers, the MeJjai VVe have some of the frontier reports fron; rhe 
fortre^ named "Holding off the Land of Medpr' at the Second Cata¬ 
ract. ^‘Thc patrol which went out to patrol the desert edge (near?) the 
Fortress 'tlolding off the MedjaF in the Year 3, third month of the 
second season, last day, coming to report to me and saying; 'We have 
found the tracks of thirty-two men and three donkeys.' ” This was in 
the burning month of June, as was the next. "Be informed, if you plea^, 
that two male and three female Medial ... came down from the desert 
in the \^ar 3, third month of the second season, day ij. They said; 'We 
have come to serve the Palace!' (They) were questioned about the state 
of the desert. They said: 'We have nor heard anything, (but) the desert 
is dying from hungcr'~so they said. Then this thy ser\’aut had them 
dismissed to their desert on this day.”** The use of these Sudanese 
trackers and warriors, the Mcdjai, marked rhe beginning of the depend¬ 
ence of the Egyptians on foreign troops, as far as our visible ei'idencc 
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goes. To be sure, the Sixth D^Tiasty had employed Libyans and Nebsiu 
for raids upon Asiatic territory;®* but the Sudanese Medjid were to con¬ 
tinue in Egypt as shock troops and police. Indeed, the word Medjai 
came to be transla table as “police." The use of these Sudanese apparent¬ 
ly continued light through the Second Intermediate Period, for the 
&venteenth Dynasty used them as scouts in the war to expel the 
Hyksos,** The early Empire perhaps relied upon Egyptian troops for 
the conquest of foreign territory and used the Medjui as police at home, 
but the principle of foreign mercenaries was established and the Empire 
came increasingly to use slave troops and foreign mercenaries for its 
regular army. W hether the Egyptians did their own fighting or en¬ 
gaged others to do it may be an Index either ro the Egyptians* willing¬ 
ness to carry the burden of their own national expansion or to the pros¬ 
perity of the land, so chat outsiders could be employed to do the heavy 
and dangerous work. 

The policed frontier of the Middle Kingdom lay at the Second Cata¬ 
ract, but Egyptian interests extended further to the south. The arable 
and habitable territory bettveen the Second and Third Cataracts is 
narrow and inhospitable. South of the Third Cataract rhe Nile Valley 
widens out and affords greater possibility for cultivated fields and 
particularly for pasture lands. The Third Cataract itself Is hazardous 
for navigation because of hidden rocks in the rapids, so that the promis¬ 
ing area to the south is effectively disconnected from Egypt proper. 
Nevertheless, that area is worth commercial cultivation. Just south of 
rhe Third Cataract and its dangerous rapids lies the modern town of 
Kerma, possessing a modest agricultural and trading importance and 
scry ing as the northern hmit of the good bnd to the south. Under the 
Middle Kingdom Kerma was an outlying trading post and transship¬ 
ping point for vessels and land caravans; Egypt maintained a resident 
colony there for commercial and political advantage, with a fortified 
trading post known as “The Walls of Amen-cm-het, the Justified.’* 
North of the Third Cataract the prevailing culture was a high, local 
primitive, affected by the Libyans and the Sahara Desert—generally a 
Hamitlc culture. South of the Third Cataract there was a far higher 
proportion of Negroes, so that this post made contact w’iili a people 
little known to the Egyptians. 

The desert roads from Kerma were not bad. It was six easy days by 
donkey caravan to the Second Cataract and the resumption of safe 
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shipping on the Nile. Or carav^aiis could cut ivest to the SeUmeh Oasis 
and then trek nonh along a well-inaTkcd desert road— the Dsrb al- 
Arbahi of today—with wells almost cverj'* day, to reach the First Cata¬ 
ract region. the Abvdos area, or the northern oases. From Kerma it was 
only two days by donkey caravan to the fertile area of the Fourth 
Cataract. 

“The \^'alI5 of Amen-em-het, the Justified,** was a large, fortified 
blockhouse of brick, able to withstand raids from the desert or to keep 
its mereh.Tint colony in security. The post was important enough to be 
placed under the charge of high Egyptian officials, the most interesting 
of whom was a certain Djefa-Hapi from Assiut in Middle Egypt {cf. 
Fig. tie). At Assiut Djefa-Hapi had built a large tomb, with seven 
rooms and an axis length of 145 feet, one of the most imposing private 
tombs of the Middle Kingdom. This is famous for its inscriprions, the 
mortuary contracts in w'hich Djefa-Hapi laid down the specifications 
for the priestly and ritual acrivirics to be carried on for him at Assiut 
after his death.** These texts give us a vivid picture of the torchlight 
processions of priests going on a feast night to do honor to the statue of 
Djefa-Hapi at his tomb. After all this preparation, entailing the income 
from the fields of Djefa-Hapi's local estate, the comb was unfinished 
and Djefa-Hapi was never buried in it. 

Instead he was buried Soo mites to the south. In a huge cumulus at 
Kerma, where he had served as pharaoh’s “Chief Headman of the 
South,” the political-commercial agent at rhe Third Otaract, with a 
status like that of Give or Hastings in India or like that of an American 
Indian agent. The unused tomb at Assiut, wnrh its sober and businesslike 
detail of mortuary contract, was typical for the Egyptian kind of 
burial, well-ordered and elaborately developed over the centuries. His 
actual burial in the tumulus at Kerma, surrounded by a fortified brick 
enclosure jyt feet in diameter, held the simple and terrible pomp of the 
barbarians. Let the discoverer. Professor Reisner, tell what happened 
when Djefa-Hapi was buried here. 

“A great funerary feast was made at which over a thousand oxen 
were slaughtered and their skulls buried around the southern half of the 
circle outside. The body of the prince was then laid to rest in the 
vaulted chamber, with his offerings; and the wooden door was dosed. 
The sacrificial victims, all local Nubians, cither stupefied during the 
feast by a drug, or strangled, were brought In and laid out on the floor 
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of the oorridor—from two co three hundred men, women, and children. 
With these Nubians were placed a few pots and pans, occasionally a 
sword, and often their personal adomnients. Then the corridor was 
filled in with earth, forming a low, domed mound. The top was covered 
with a floor of mud-brick. A great quartzite pvramidion was set up on 
top, and I believe that a mud-brick chapel was built around the stone.”” 

The Egyptians had carried into the Middle Kingdom an emphasis on 
social justice and the rights of the common man, bur they still thought 
the Eg^-prians were the only proper humans and that foreigners were 
akin to the animals. They did nor carry their concern for individual 
rights with them into their colonies. In Eg^''pt the only known analogy 
10 the mass sacrifice of retainers and servants was in a tomb of a First 
D)'nasty princess,’* but thereafter the practice seems to have died out. 
At Keima Djefa-Hapi expressed the Eg^'ptian attitude to foreign 
peoples, and he probably carried our a local and primitive custom of 
sacrificial murder on a large and impriasive scale. Even though local 
custom may have sanctioned such a practice, on the belief that personal 
retainers were a princess property and thus might be taken with him 
into the next world, so sweeping an observation of local practice could 
hardly have endeared the Egyptian overlords to the local Sudanese. The 
outthrust of empire is rarely accompanied by the humanity which one 
tries to practice at home. 

On other frontiers the Egyptians showed the same energetic watch¬ 
fulness. A new foundation across the Suez frontier xvas “The ^^'all of 
the Ruler, made to oppose the Asiatics and to crush the Crossers of the 
Sands,” A “Chief Hunter of the Desert and Commander of the W'Cst- 
em Deserts, Kai son of Beshec" depicted himself on his stela with his 
five grcyhounils and said with assurancei “I am a citizen of the attack, 
a leader of the army on the day of difficulty, whose activity his lord 
praises. I have reached the western oases, 1 have investigated all their 
roads, and I have brought hack the fugitii'cs w'hom I found in them, 
.My army was sound and without loss; w'hat was entrusted to me re¬ 
turned successfully.”’® 

Into the Sinai mines in the almost unbearably hot months of June, 
July, and August went an expedition to satisfy the demand for copper 
and turquoise. Hor-ur-Rc, the leader of the party, admitted that "it was 
not at all the proper season for coming to this mining area.,., It was 
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difficulr in xny experience to find the (proper) skin for it, when the 
land was bnming hot. the highland was in summer, and the Tnounrains 
branded an (already) blistered (?) skin.” Howxvcr, he kept addressing 
his workers witli words of encouragement, and “niy entire army re* 
turned complete; no loss had ever occurred in ir...There was no 
(cry of): ‘Oh for a good skin!*, (but) eyes were in fcstivit)'(?). h 
w*as better than at its normal season/’®* 

This was an energetic age, w'hich still summoned the best rcsottrees 
of individuals. Egypt was felt to be a going concern, and the dedicated 
contribution of eacli Egyptian to the xvelfare of the whole nation -was 
an important obligarion. A strong sense of national destiny and of the 
special providence of the gods made Eg>'pt a forw'ard-nioving unity. 

Pre vious chapters have traced the course of decentralization in 
Egy pt, the disintegration of the power of the pharaoh, the rise of indi¬ 
vidual initiative and independence, and the emergence of demands for 
social justice for alt men. This centrifugal trend particularly character¬ 
ized the First intermediate Period and lasted into the Middle Kingdom. 
Ho^vcver, under the successful rule of the energetic and conscientious 
pliaraohs of che TwcIfrli Dynasty, the trend reversed itself and became 
centripetal, for greater actual and acknowledged centralization in the 
person of the king. It is necessary rhat we now try to document that 
state ment. 

We saw rltar in the Old Kingdom the pyramids of the pharaohs de¬ 
clined in size and quality and the combs of the nobles ceased to cluster 
around rhe royal pyramid and became independently located out in the 
provinces, A similar obsen arion may be made about the Middle King- 
dom. At rhe beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty the tenths of the nobles 
were relatively large and their inscriptions were brusquely independ¬ 
ent. The nobles used royal titles and epithets, and inscriptions were 
dated, not only in the reign of the pharaoh, but also in the reign of the 
local prince. As the dynasty went on, the nobles’ statements became 
more modest, their toinbs became smaller and less assured, whereas the 
royal tombs became larger and more dominating. 

We may set in contrast texts from the independent spirit of the First 
Inremiediate Period and the more dependent spirit of the Middle King¬ 
dom, Of the first type is a provincial stela of Middle Egypt with a defi¬ 
nite assertion of self-competence, characteristic of the age. “I xvas a 
commoner of repute, who lived on his (own) property, plowed « ith 
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his (own) oxen, and sailed in his (own) sMpt and nor through chat 
which 1 had found in the possession of my father, the honored IJha.**®^ 
Over against this assurance that the good life lay in self-sufficiency^ we 
may set the text of a provincial ruler under Sen-Usen II. “My favor in 
rhe court was greater than {that of) any (other) sole companion. He 
{the pha’'aoh) distinguished me from among his dignitaries, when I was 
[placed] ahead of those who had been ahead of me. I }oined the official 
^ta ff of the palace, praise n^as given appropriately^ I bowed appropriate¬ 
ly, my favor wliich had come to pass in the Presence being at the Word 
of the King himself. The like had never happened to servants whose 
lords had praised them, for he knew the acrivic)^ of my tongue and the 
modesty (?) of my being. (Thus) [ was a revered man of the royal 
Prince, my honor was with his courtt and my amiability before his 
companions/'^® The tide had cumedt and the good life now lay in 
securing the advantages of royal favor, at the cost of self-sufficiency 
and independence. 

When Si-nuhc fled into exile, his conscience was troubling him^ and 
he feared that he might be suspected of disloyalty to the nevv pharaoh. 
When his Asiatic host asked him how Ettypt u^ould fare now that the 
old king was dead, Si-nuhe opened his mouth and rumbled out the most 
eager praise of the new king. “He is a god without his peer; there is no 
other who surpasses him. He is a master of understanding, effective In 
plans and beneficent of decrees.... He is, further, a n^ight}* man, acting 
udth his (own) arm, an energetic rnan, wirhour any like unto hkrir* 
The phrase which w e wish to pick up in rhat statement is “acting with 
his (own) arm/' Under the individualism of the First Intermediate 
Period, a repeated boast of the “commoner of repute"' (literally, “ex- 
cel lent little man") was that he was one who “spoke with his (o^vn) 
mouth and acted with his (own) arm." This frequent statement of 
the commoner became verj^ rare In the Twelfth Dynasty'', except for 
one ui^ge: it was picked np and used by the pharaohs about them¬ 
selves™ Thus, the claim of individualism and independence became a 
boast of overriding authority. We have seen how the nobles had appro- 
priated to themselves the royal prerogarives of an abundant life after 
death. In this appropriation by the pharaoh of a commoneris statement 
about his own wonh we have the royal revenge. By sleepless efficiency 
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the pharaoh had stolen back from his people the prize of individualism 
which they had wrested out of chaos. 

The outstanding example of the surrender of the nobles to the 
pharaoh appears in a text credited to a chief treasurer of Amen-em-het 
III. In one of those "instructioiis” by which the Egyptians summed up 
the practical v^'isdom of their day he advised his children about the 
good life. 

“The beginning of the instruction which he made for his children. 
I tell somethmg important and cause that ye hear fir); I cause that ye 
know a counsel of eternity and a manner of living aright and for passing 
a lifetime of peace: Worship King (Amen-cm-bet 111 ), living forever, 
within your bodies and associate with his majesty in your hearts. He is 
Perception which is in (men's) hearts, and his eyes search out every 
body. Pie is (the sun-god) Re, by whose beams one sees; he is one who 
illumines the Two Lands more than the sun disc.... Pic gives food to 
them who are in his service, and he supplies them who tread hts path. 
The King is a ka^ and his mouth is increase. He ^t'ho is to be is his crea¬ 
tion, for he is (the god) Khnum of all bodies, the begetter who creates 
the people.... He is (the goddess) Sekhmet against him who trans¬ 
gresses his command, and he whom he hates will bear woes. Fight on 
behalf of his name, and be scrupulous in the oath to him, that ye may 
be free from a ralnr of disloyalty. He whom tlie king has loved will be a 
revered one, (but) there is no tomb for a rebel against his majesty and 
his corpse is cast into the water. If ye do this, your persons sh^ be un¬ 
blemished—ye will find it (so) forever.This was all that this father 
could advise bis children; the pharaoh k a god of manifold nature and 
far-reaching power; seek the good life by clinging to him. 

The Middle Kingdom brought back to Egypt the benefits of peace, 
prosperity, and world dominion, but the price of these prccioits gains 
w'as a los in a great potential. Egypt had been hovenng at the threshold 
of a tremendous discovery, the sanctity, \Tilue, and human rights of the 
individual. Perhaps it was too early in world history for any people to 
achieve full and effective recognition of that dream. Babylonia at the 
same time w'as trj'ing to work out a system in which the rights of the 
individual were asseitcdand protected by law; Egypt's way was to seek 
for him justice. But justice, wa'ar, was of the gods and of the divine 
order; it was not easy for the goddess to find her home among 
ordinary men. When, through the success of the state, the Twelfth 
Dynasty pharaohs demonstrated their capacity to be gods, they became 
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once more the arbiters and dispensers of To this the Eg^'peian 
people were assenting. They were ivell-fed and busy and aware of 
opportunities for adi'anccmcnt; this was a far better time til an the 
anarchy of the First In termed iatc Period. The concept that the crea tor- 
god had made every man like Ins brother and the insistence of the elo¬ 
quent peasant that the poorest man had inherent rights became blurred 
and forgotten under national prosperity. Pharaoh no longer needed to 
be sleepless and hungry' in the herding of his flocks; the flocks were too 
fat to stray far from his throne, 

VVe have now seen enough of Egyptian civilization to attempt some 
kind of characterisation. Even though we moderns can never crawl 
inside the skin of the ancient and think and feel as he did, even though 
we bring to any such attempt eyes which are myopic from a focus on 
the modern world, even though our generalizations ^t'ill and must be 
altered by future scholarship, we must as historians make the attempt. 
\\ c must satisfy our rcaders-and ourselves—that we have an adequate 
measure of understanding to support the incerprccations which we 
have laid upon the data. VV*e must define the degree to which 
we have a sympathetic knowledge of the individuals whom we 
arc studying, and thus confess also the degree of ignorance W'hich we 
have not yet overcome. Where the culture is as remote in rime as 
ancient Egypt, w'here our basic data arc so limited and so tendentious, 
and where the spiritual expression i>f the ancient culture is so different 
from ours, the effort to understand is self-conscious, bur nevertheless 
imperative. 

There is another reason for seeking for the Egyptian character at this 
point; our account is approaching the period where that character will 
be sub jeer to strong modifying forces, and these forces wdll alter it radical¬ 
ly, In our preceding account, wc had disaisscd the formation of a culture, 
its vigorous expression under the Old Kingdom, Its survival under the 
first great illness, and its modification under the .Middle Kingdom. And 
yet in change it scented to us essentially the same in spirit and In outward 
expression. The Egyptian ethos, formed by the Fourth Dynasty, was 
older but unchanged in the Tvvclfth Dynast}’. In the time to come, that 
ethos, we believe, changed so greatly that it ultimately reversed itself. 
If our understanding be true, the l^-prian character gave forth the 
same expression in the Eighteenth Dynast}', but it was alrcadv altered 
in spirit; by the Twentieth Dynasty it was also different in outward ex¬ 
pression, and then the inner essence of ancient Egj-ptian culture was 
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finished. Thereafter the Egj'ptians groped blindly for what they had 
lost, groped for a thousand years, groped for what they knew had been 
a treasure, but groped in vain: the inner spirit was dead, and the outer 
expression could never recapture what was losr. W’hac was that inner 
spirit? 

An element in the Egyptian psychology which we hat e stressed ‘u as 
confidence, a sense of assurance and of special election, which pro¬ 
moted individual assertiveness, a relish of life as it was, and a tolerance 
for divergences from the most rigid application of the norm. The 
Egyptian was never introspective and never was rigidly demanding of 
himself or of others, because he was free from fear. As yet he bad been 
the architect of his own destiny, had achieved a proud, rich, and suc¬ 
cessful culture, and had survived one period of inner turmoil with a 
remrn to the full, round life. This feeling of security and of unimpaired 
destiny may have been the product of geographic isolation; it may have 
had its roots in the fertile black soil; it may have been warmed by the 
good African sun; it may have been intensified by the contrast of the 
harsh and meager life in the deserts that bordered Egyjit, Or its origins 
may he too subtle for us modems to penetrate. Yet it was there, and it 
gave to F.gyptian civilization its characteristic cheerful urbanm^ The 
dogmatic expression of this special providence was the belief that 
Eg}'pt alone is'as ruled by a god, that the physical cliild of the sun-god 
would govern and protect Eg)7!t throughout eternity- ^Vhat was 
there then to fear? 

If we claim that the Egyptians were the most civilized of the ancient 
oriental peoples, w'C do not thereby insist that they were superior to the 
Babylonians or the Hebrews or the Persians. VVe do not even mean that 
they surpassed their contemporar)' neighbors in tlic arts and crafts and 
techniques of dvilization. Ut mean that they emerged from their pre¬ 
civilized stare rather abruptly and rather completely into an adjusted 
and harmonious way of life which they enjoyed vvirli practiced ease. 
There was a refinement and a genial complexity to Egyptian civiliza¬ 
tion which was a product of their sclf-confidcncc and their 70/e de 
vivre. By the same token, there \V 3 S an indolent elegance and a self- 
conceit which sometimes accompany the term “civilized." The very 
qualities which suggest the claim that Egypt was highly civilized sug¬ 
gest also that she lacked self-criticism, that she never achieved profund¬ 
ity, and that she never felt the burning inner urge to achieve new and 
daring conquesrs of mind and spirit. Spiritual balance, given by the 
gods at the beginning of time, to last unchanged for eremit>% frees a 
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people from fear buc it also frees a people from the necessity of continii- 
ally discovering the gods and the gods’ purposes for man. Egypt’s 
strength was such that she did not feel the need for renewed strength 
until it was too late. 

The starcTnent chat the Egyptians were an easy-going, gay, and light- 
heaned people must be underlined because of their apparent preoccu¬ 
pation with death. As we have said, this \%'as no morbid terror of death, 
but rather was a firm and optimistic afiirmarion of continued life. The 
Egyptians relished their life. They clung to life, not with the despera- 
don that comes from a horror of death, but -with a happy assurance 
that they had ahvays been victorious and so would defeat mortal 
change itself. There may be some sense of unreality here, but there is 
no morbidity and no mysticism. To the ancient Egyptians the gay, 
active, extroverted, successful life they lived was the great reality, and 
they light-heartedly refused to accept any extinction of that life. 

Perhaps the polished and civilized urbanity which colored the Egyp¬ 
tian character so strongly may best be illustrated by their ever present 
sense of humor. The whimsical twist to a literary passage—even in a 
religious text—or the light burlesque touch in a tomb scene was almost 
universal with them, For the most part, such humorous twists were 
slight and incidental; they provoked a fleecing smile rather than a loud 
laugh. Those artistic products which carried the broadest caricature 
and those literary products which carried the rudest satire are known 
to us from later periods of Egyptian history, from the middle of the 
Empire and following. Those later periods were times of greater emo¬ 
tional excitation and of the vulgarization of elements u hich had once 
been held sacred. In the earlier period the humorous touch was lighter 
and gentler. It was a light-hearted coloring to an otherwise serious 
passage rather than a consciously underlined joke in a context deliber¬ 
ately playful. 

We shall give some examples from the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
but we must first insist that a sense of humor is highly individual to a 
culture, and we can rarely be absolutely sure whether the passage was 
deliberately humorous and so appealed to the ancient or whether we 
modems find some of the solemnities of the ancient amusingly peculiar 
and thus read humor into them. For example, in the Pyramid Texts 
there is a ’‘cannibal hymn,” in which the deceased pharaoh threatens to 
devour men and gods and thus to incorporate into himself their powers. 
Of the gods whom he may gobble up, it is saidi 
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The biggest of them are for his 
Their middlEr-sized are for h« luneh. 

And the littJest of them are for his supper. 

Their old males and females are (good only) for his kindling.®* 

We find this amusing, and it is possible that it evoked a grim smile in 
antiquit)^ But it would be safer to assume that it was fiercely serious in 
its original fonnukcioni of the concept of the deceased pharaoh as a 
ruthless conqueror. Certainly any modern ridieuJe of a solemn Egyp¬ 
tian ceremony, such as the *Vitual dance'" in which an elaborately 
equipped pharaoh paced vigorously around a field, is ignorant and 
condescending^ However^ after wc make allowances for differences in 
culture, there remains a marked content of Egyptian art and literature 
which we cm describe as deliberately humorous. 

Let us take some of the scens and texts from the tombs of the Egj'p- 
tian nobles of the Old and Middle KingdornSn Humor never lowered 
the dignitt^ of the owner of the tomb or of his family; they were al- 
u, ays presented in respectful and hieratic stereotypes. However, the 
setting of the dignitaries* continued life was one of abtindatice, and that 
abundance included recreation and contrast. The slowly pacing noble 
might be sho%™ as accompanied by a bustling little dwarf, whose pom- 
pous assertiveness provided an effecrive foil to the calm assurance of his 
master. Or the vigorous and rumukuous games of children (Fig. toj) 
might be shown in close juxtaposition lo the eternally poised figure of 
the noble receiving mortuary offerings. Such contrasts had the purpose 
of enhancing the dignity'' of the noble, but this artlsric trick employed a 
niild humor for emphasis. 

The dozing field-laborer, the obstinate donkey, and the mischievous 
monkey were common devices in the tomb scenes. Sometimes the 
humor is more boisterous, as when an ape seizes the leg of a serx^ant to 
upset him. More often the effect Is gained by strong contrasty like the 
emaciated herdsman wirh unkempt and matted hair, leaning feebly on 
his ,sraff, but bringing in fat and sleek cattle for his master, or like the 
vigorous young boai-buiMer whose work is impeded by the idle gossip 
of a fat and slouching old man,^ Belonging to the same tradition from 
the earlier Eighteenth Dynast)'' arc two scenes from the Theban tornbs. 
In one the golden opulence of a han'cst scene is punctuated by a vl^^ 
gnette of nvo girl gleaners entangled in a halr-puUing fight over their 
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compeddve snatchings. In the other the aged "Chief Bird-Catcher 
Ptah-niosc" is depicted with a flock of pelicans. His bald head, rounded 
belly, and hand pocketed over his mouth form a delightful caricarure 
to the fat pomposity of the pelicans, and there can be lirrle doubt of the 
artist’s satirical intent,** 

The tomb scenes which depict the daily life of the Egyptians are 
commonly accompanied by brief texts describing the activity shown or 
giving the words of the workers. These words are ofren very lively, 
as in the shouts of the butchers felling an ox, Sornetimes they are 
amusing to us and probably called forth rhe same smile from the ancient 
at the homely incidents in the scenes. Two craftsmen are shown drilling 
out stone vessels. One of them says smugly to his mate: “This jar is very 
beautiful" The answer is a dash (if cold water: “Oh, get on with Itl”** 
In another scene a patient is squatted on the ground receiving a pedi¬ 
cure. .As his foot is grasped by the doctor, the patient nervously ex¬ 
claims: “Don’t let this hurt me!” The doctor’s answer is sarcastically 
submissive: "I shall do your pleasure, O my sovereign!"*® .Again, we see 
the shepherd who has led his flocks in from the western desert margin 
to tread the newly sown grain into the oojting mud near the River. As 
his ankles sink into the moisture, he muses on hLs abrupt change of scene 
and sings an ironic little song. 

Tlic shepherd is in the water, along with the fohi 

He talks with the shad 

And pas.se.1 the rime nf day with the osyihynchus-fish. 

O west, where is the shepherd (nmv). 

The shepherd of the west? 

The satnc lightness of touch which was normal and at home in the 
solemn rombs crops up continually in Egj'ptian literature. The Middle 
Kingdom stoiy^ of Si-nuhe tells how this political exile w-is received 
back into the Tgyprian court m his old age and entered Pharaoh’s 
presence dressed in Asiatic garb. We smile as wc read of rhe sly solcra- 
nity of his reception, and there is good reason to believe that the ancient 
Egyptian enjoyed tbc passage. “Then the royal children were ushered 
in. and his majesty said to the Queen: 'Here is Si-nuhe. come as a 
Bedouin, (in) the dress of the Asiatics.’ She gave a great scream, and 
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rhc royal children all chartered together, and they said to hk majesty: 
‘It is not really he, O Sovereign, my lord!' And his majesty said: ‘It Is 
really he!' ” In the following passage, the princesses sing a song in cele¬ 
bration of the occasion and they pun on Si-nuhe's name as Si-nichit, 
“Son of the North Wind": “this sheikh Si-mchit, a foreigner born in 
Egypt." They had their fun with him, and Si-nuhe, eager to be forgiven 
for past political offenses, was humbly graceful for humor insread of 
cold foniiality.*^ 

In the wisdom literature there Is amused tolerance, not precisely 
humor but advice with a twinkle in the eye, when the elder instructs 
a young man how to get on with a drunkard: “If you arc drinking with 
a tippler, you partake (also) and his heart will be content. Do nor be 
bad-tempered about food when in the company of a greedy man, (but) 
take (whatever) he gives )'OU, and do not reject it; then chat will soothe 
(him) 

A tale about the deeds of magicians accjuaints us with a delightful 
character by the name of Djcdi. “He is a commoner no years old, 
(but) he eats five hundred loaves of bread and a haunch of beef for 
meat and drinks a hundred jars of l>ccr dow'n to this day." When the 
king’s son went out to seek this venerable prodigy, “he found him lying 
on a mac at the threshold of his house, with one ser^'ant beside him rub¬ 
bing him (with oil) and another massaging his feer, Tlien the King’s 
Son Hor-dedef said: 'Thy condition is like (that of) one living before 
becoming old: (even) in the face of old age, the time of death, the time 
of burial, the rime of interment, sleeping until (broad) daylight, being 
free from sickness, without the hacking of a cough. That is the greeting 
(proper) to one who is (50) venerable!’ This passage is intended to 
give the picture of an extraordinary sage, but it also has its indulgent 
humor in presenting a tremendous old man enjoying the sensual com¬ 
forts of the flesh with all his physical and mental faculties very nmeh 
alive. 

If any body of texts should have been consistentlv serious, Jt should 
have been the mortuary texts, designed to promote the eternal beatifica¬ 
tion of the deceased. And yet the pervading light touch colored even 
the Pyramid Texts, not in belly-shaking jests but in pictures or rums of 
expression which cut athwart the grim purpose of rendering immortal 
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power and happiness to the pharaoh aiuong the gods, Sometimes the 
deceased king is depicted in awful and conquering majestv, so that his 
title to join the other gods could nor be denied. At other times an 
appeal is made on his behalf because he needs the assistance of the other 
gods to gain his place in paradise. For example, it is argued to the celes¬ 
tial femman tliat King Xleri-Rc needs his services because the pharaoh 
has no boat and has had to sw'im thus far on his otheru'orld journey. 
Further, the ferryman should transport him to paradise because the 
supreme god is expecting the pharaoh to entertain him by performing 
the comic dances of a pygmy. “O thou that ferriest over the righteous 
man who has no boat, thou fcrrv'man of the Field of Reeds, Meri-Rc is 
a righteous man in heaven and earth, Meri-Rc is a righteous man at this 
island of land, and he has swum and he has reached it.,.. He is the 
pygmy of the dances of the god, who entertains the heart of rhe god 
before his great throne.”'*® Certainly this was no context which brought 
ridicule upon the deceased pharaoh; that would have been unthinkable 
in this setting and at this time. There is here some of that multiplicity of 
approach u'hich suggested new and different means of achieving de¬ 
sired goals. Further, the pygmy dance was of ceremonial significance. 
And yet the idea of the squat little man swimming through the celestial 
waters in order to prance and pivot before the gods for their “entertain¬ 
ment” certainly must have called forth a twinkle in the eye and a more 
than respectful smile. 

The Pj’ramidlexts often treat the advent of the decea.scd pharaoh in 
the other w orld as a cataclysmic phenomenon at which heaven and 
earth tremble since he is so mighty a force. It is pleasing to find a variant 
of this, in w hich the earth-god and the sky-goddess shake with laughter, 
l>ccause pharaoh's arrival has brought calm rather than disturbance. 
“Ceb laughs and Nut chuckles before Nefer-ka-Re as he goes up to 
heaven; heaven shakes for him and earth trembles for him, because 
Ncfer-ka-Rc has driven away the storm clouds,”'* If there could be 
laughter among rhe gods, there might no less be laughter among 
mortals. 

Playfulness was a normal characteristic of the ancient Egj'pdan. He 
loved games, whether he sat at the draughtboard or watched children 
at play or engaged a troupe of wrestlers to put on a contest for him. The 
same playfulness appeared in his art and in his literature. The picture 
w'riting provided constant opportunity for vivid little vignettes to en- 
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liven the context or for playfulness in manipulating the signs to form a 
secondary enigmatic writing. Similarly, the literature abounded in 
colorful figures of speech and in stylistic tricks. The frightfulncss of 
the devouring pharaoh in the “cannibal hymn" of the Pyramid Texts 
was emphasized by the reiteration of harsh sounds: Unis pi sekbem 
sekbein ™ sekhemn; Unh pi <ashetn, *asbeTii ^ashemu, 'iver: “Unis is the 
great power, overpowering the powderful; Unis is a bird of prey, prey¬ 
ing upon the birds of prey, the great one.”** Similarly, one of the books 
of wisdom enlivens a father’s solemn advice to his son by ringing the 
changes on the word “to hear ” to the effect that the son who listens 
obediently to his elders will some day become a magistrate who hears 
cases. “Hearing is of advantage to a son who hears. If hearing enter 
within the hearer, the hearer becomes one who hears. Hearing is good, 
and speaking is good, (but) the hearer has an advantage, (because) 
hearing is of advantage to the hearer, (so that) hearing is better than 
anything (else)-”** This sounds like a nonsensical waste of good litera¬ 
ture to us, but we miss the little nuances inherent In any pby on words 
and we lack the Egyptian's pervasive playfulness. 

This sportiveness with words was not merely whimsical but also had 
its religious-magical efficacy in relating similars, as in puns. Egyptian 
religious literature is loaded with puns, some of them rather far-fetched, 
and such similarities in sound were solemnly used for religious identifi¬ 
cation. When the deceased king was presented with two bowls of Buto 
(mtti) wine, the priest said: “Take thou the maiden who is in (fwn'r) 
the Eye of Homs," or two bow'ls of jMareotis {bunm) wine; “Take 
thou the Eye of Horus which he caught (bum)” or two bowls of 
Pelusium (renn) wine: “Take thou the Eye of Horus; it does not sepa¬ 
rate (sena) from thee.”** There was no humorous intent in such offer¬ 
ing puns, but there was still a kind of skillful game, in which one 
played tricks with language to the entertainment of men and gods. 

This playfulness, this non-caustic humor, and this flickering smile are 
imporranc in ii understanding of w’hat was strong and what was weak 
in the Egyptian system. This w'as a lightness of touch and a tolerance 
which lent flexibility to the system. Through the stress of changing 
times and conditions Egypt \t'as lo retain an essential sameness for 
many centuries—let us say, from the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, 
around 1650 B.C., to the latter part of the Eighteenth Djmasry, around 

41. Ibid., I, I 4»7- 
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1400 H.C. The Egyptians never took tlicniselvcs so seriously that their 
universe crashed in chaos if there vrere deviations from rlic norm. They 
took seriouslv the dogma that the pharaoh was a god, but they had 
tolerance for a pharaoh who showed mortal weakness, and their dogma 
was not upset by a time of compering god-kings. They had a firm faith 
in the happy destiny of Egypt. They did experience a brief period of 
doubt and disillusion in the First Intermediate Period, when that happv 
destiny sulTcrcd hurt, but they survived these troubles and emerged 
with a restored fairh built on slightly different principles. A cheerful 
refusal to be absolutely dogmatic and rigorous gave the Egyptian way 
of life lasting qualities which would have been lacking if this people 
had been as serious and consistent as their Asiatic neighbors. 

[f we describe the same qualities as easygoing or as lacking in thor- 
oughncs.s, xve sec the reverse of the picture, and we sec the weakness in 
an ancient civilidiatioii which achieved such great physical results and 
v^'hicb lasted so long. Parriculsirly, if we contrast the E^ptians with the 
Mebrevvs, we arc aware of the tragedy of great gift-s taken so lightly. 
Each of these cultures felt itself to be tlic Chosen People, The Hebrews 
were a little people, buffeted by their ncighlmrs and ultimately dis¬ 
persed ro distant lands. For them God's choosing came to mean a de¬ 
mand for rigorous rcspoasibllitv' on the part of the group and of the 
individual. The Egyptiarrs were a rich people, set apart from oueide 
peril. For them the election hy the gods meant the privileges of civilized 
life, including a tolerance of minor divergences wkhin the system. 
Further, their special election was in their mvthologv'' a part of the 
original creation, so that effort or incentive tou'ard change, what we 
call “progress,” was out of the question. The only thing necessarv' was 
to get back again to otiginal principles w henever the system went out 
of adjustment, that is, to restore the nta'at of the beginning. 

This will explain why the only really creative period was at the be¬ 
ginning of Egyptian hLstorys at the end of the predynastic and In the 
early dynastic. When the culture was formative, the Egv'ptians were 
trying to discover what it might be that the gods had given to them. 
One might say that they were then trying to write their mythology. 
So the earliest dynasties showed the most exacting technology, the 
closest approach to a scientific attirude, and the closest approach to a 
philosophy of being. By the rime that the culture was formed—by the 
Fourth Dynasty—the governing mythology was known, and further 
experimentation or change was proscribed. The system had been set for 
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crcmity. Bur ic :ilrc 3 idy had that lightness of attitude, that gentle 
humor, wliich gave it the Bexibility for long life. 

In the following chapters we give a subjecci ve analysis of the changes 
which came over that system w'hcn E^ypt was exposed to the outer 
world and when her former isolated security vi'as broken for all time. 
Here we wish to note one aspect of that change to come. The earlier 
humor seems more kindly, a humor of contrast or Incongruity. The 
humor which developed in Egvpt^s later cosmopolitanism seems more 
biting and sarcastic, a humor of ridicule, [f this be a true understanding, 
the later humor did not have the tolerance of the earlier, and instead of 
giving flexibHity to the system, tended to undermine some of the sup¬ 
porting posts of the nation. But the evidence for any such claim is sdU 
to come. 


VII 


THE GREAT HUMILIATION 

Dyimsties li-U (about mO-1550 B.C.) 


I r TKF. Middle Kingdom possessed such admirable qualities and if 
the Egyptian system had such flexibility, how did it happen that 
the state collapsed so suddenly shortly after 1800 &.c.r We wish 
that we knetv the anstver. A number of suggestions may be offered, 
which cumulatively may be of some significance, but the abrupt dis¬ 
integration of a going system must still remain a mystery* 

Probably the Middle Kingdom had an inner structural wcahnes in 
that it began as a feudal state and retained many elements of local inde¬ 
pendence. If the pharaoh was accepted as the head of a mutual protec¬ 
tive association, he would be so accepted as long as he was powerful, 
alert, and vigilant. Most of the Twelfth Dynasty pharaohs had such 
qualities, but we know less about the rulers at the end of the dynasty, 
either because they were already losing pov'cr under external forces or 
because they lacked the necessary abilities* If they w'cte weak kings, the 
latent individualism of the local princes might quickly reassert itself so 
that the state would be fractured. We have noted tliac that individualism 
w'as pretty well subordinated to group solidarity within the state, so 
that this factor probably was not the initial or strongest element in the 
Middle Kingdom collapse. There must have been other factors at first, 
promoting the latent spirit of separatism. 

We shall consider below a series of execradon texts, by which the 
enemies of the state were ceremonially cursed. It wtII then appear that 
there may have been a serious problem of loyalty within the royal fam¬ 
ily itself, so that it is possible that the throne was disastrously w'cakened 
by Inner compedtion. 
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External factors may also have weakeitcd the Egyptian state. We 
have guessed that Egypt did not have a political empire in Asia during 
the .Middle Kingdom but enjoyed the spiritual and economic rewards 
of cultural and commercial imperialism. That ist she dominated the land 
and water trade of the eas(ern Mediterranean area and reaped a satisfac¬ 
tory economic surplus through that dominance. In addition to the 
gtKids W'hich she had to offer—perhaps grain and copper and goId--shc 
had won over the Asiatic and Aegean lands by organized and patrolled 
commercial services in caravans and fleets, and also by the bkndish- 
menrsof a superior and attractive culture. The neighboring Asiatic and 
Mediterranean states had been small and disorganized; their spiritual 
and economic advantages had Iain in good relations with their Egyptian 
parrner. The organization and maintenance of these trade ad\^antages 
would be a function of the central Egyptian government. As long as the 
trade flowed smoothly, the profit and the power would come to the 
pharaoh. 

However, trade relations were sei up with regard to known factors, 
and the incursion of new and unknown forces into Asia or Africa 
w'ould interrupt those relations. There is evidence that restless move¬ 
ments w'cre peneixating both regions to upset the orderly prosperity of 
the past. In Africa rhl^ was the slow and filtered northward pressure of 
Negroes.^ In Asia the force was more rapidt large> and powerful. The 
movernenis in Asia were destined to disturb the order of die entire 
Near Ea.sr, throwing a people known as the Kassites into Mesopotamia 
and a people known as the Hyksos into Eg>"pt.^ Ultimately the source 
of rhk great movement of peoples came from the north and northeast, 
possibly across the Caucasus, but there is sdll a great deal to !eam about 
their origins. Slowly, over a few centuries, they moved dow'n into the 
Fertile Crescent and conquered or dislodged the sedentary people 
there. WTien, in the i8rh centurN*^ b,c., they penetrated Egypt as con¬ 
querors, we call them the Hyksos, and this name is extended by arche- 
ologiscs back into the recognizably new culture in Palestine and Syria. 
They brought a number of new elements of pow er into the Near East, 
the most notable being the horse and chariot. For the nionicnt, our con- 
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ccm with ihetii is ilui they were disturbing jVsia while the Middle 
Kingdom was still in power, and this external upset may have been 
one of the factors which weakened the Twelfth Dynjst\^ Wc shall con- 
sider the Hyksos culture shortly. 

A very interesting series of documents shows the cncnaics of the 
1 ^'ptian state around the end of the Middle Kingdom. These are 
the execration texts, by \vhjch the pharaoh ceremonially and magically 
cursed his actual and his potential foes. In date they cannot be earlier 
than the middle of the Twelfth Dynasty and may come from the Thir¬ 
teenth.® In form they are of two kinds: red pottery bowls or rough 
human figures of clay (Fig. 17c), in each case Inscribed with specific 
cursings and then ceremonially smashed, as all opposition to pharaoh 
must be smashed.^ 

The ceremony of naming and destroying enemies by a curse appar¬ 
ently goes back to the Old Kingdom, since one of the titles for a magic 
spell in the Pyramid Texts is “breaking the red jars.”® These two 
Middle Kingdotn lots, the red bowls from Thebes and the human 
figurines from Sakkarah, happen to be our chief documents for the 
ceremony. 

riic formula used in condemning pharaoh's enemies was coiupre- 
hensive, including not only the known peril but also the potential, The 
full formula for each cursed foe may be illustrated by the example of a 
Nubian prince: “Bakuait, called Tjai, the ruler of Ubates, the son of 
lhaasi and Unkat, and all the rerainersf?) who arc with him, and their 
mighty men, their swift runners, their allies, and their associates, who 
may rebel, who may plor, who may fight, who may think of fighting, 
or who may think of rebelling—in this entire land!" Thus a specifi¬ 
cally named foreign prince, with all his real or potential adherents who 
might be hostile to the king of Egypt or who might only think of hos¬ 
tility, y'as magically rln^ arted by ihc breaking of this bowl or figurine. 

To be sure, it was difficult to name every pssihic bw:. so that the 
tc-KK had certain general sections to cover all coniitigencics; 

"All men, all people, all folk, all males, all cunuclis, all females, and 
all nobles, who may rebel, who may plot, xvho may fight, who may 
think of fighting, or who may think of rebelling, and ci^ry rebel who 
thinks of rebelling—in this entire land! 
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Everjf' c\il word, every evil speech, everv evil slan-dcr* everj*' evil 
thought, every plot, eveiy' evil fights ^vety evil quairel, every evil 
plan, c\yy cnl thing, every evil dream, and all evil slumber,” 

Turning first tu the cursed foreigners. \vc see that the tests dispose 
rather briefly of tlie Libyans ro the west, and we may assume that they 
constituted no great peril at the time, lb the south of Egypt, several 
named rulers were condemned, and, insofar as sve know anv of the geo¬ 
graphic locaJJdes, it would seem that they were Sudanese rather than 
Nubians, as the few names which can be located lie south of the Second 
Cataract. This may have been the Nehsi peril against which Sen-Usert 
HI had policed the Second Cataract, a peril arising from the pressure of 
Negroes ro the south. 

The Asiatic lists are the most interesting and tantalliiing. There are 
place names about ivhich we may be certain; Bybtos. ,4calon, and 
Achshaph; and a number of names which are highly probable: U7,u 
opposite T\'re, Jarmurh, Elteqon, Yeshanah, and—most interesting—an 
Aushamcm, which must be Jerusalem. The personal names of the Asi¬ 
atic rulers in the disguise of Egyptian writing arc also taiitali/ing. 
V\'hen wc find that Jerusalem had two nilcrs, Vaqar*Ammu and Ser^- 
anu, wc can spot the first as a Semitic name, but we are in doubt about 
the second. \\ hy should a town have rwo rulers, and could one of 
them be Semitic and the other non-Scmiric? In the personal names f>f 
the rulers of other places, there is a fair proportion of Semitic; the gods 
Shamash, Hadad. El, and Ammu appear. Other names, howe; cr. fail 
ro fall easily into that pattern and probably show the presence of many 
non-Semites among the rulers of .Asiatic ciiy'-statcs. The pattern of 
Palestine and Syria was already spotted with strange peoples. 

In addition w the foreign enemies, the execration te.xts list eight 
specifically by name and title. The fontiuia in tlicse cases 
states flatly that these proscribed Egyptians shall die: 

“.Arneni. bom to Metep and son of Sen-Usert. shall die!” 

"Sen-Usert the Younger, called Ketu, the Tutor of Sit-Ipi, (who is 
the daughter of) Sit-H;it-Hor, and Tutor of Sir-Ipi, (who is the daugh¬ 
ter of) Sit-Ameni, and Chancellor of li-menct. (who Is the daughter 
of) Sit-Mat-Hor, shall die! ' 

Of the eighr listed Egyptians, four arc called turors or chmiccllors of 
Egyptian women. Further, the listed names are rhosc of rlic Egyptian 
royal family in the late Twelfth and the Thirteenth Dynasties: Sen- 
Userr. Amcn-em-het, Schetep-ib, Sebek-horep. and Sit-Hac-Hor. It 
seems clear that ive have here a record of dissension connected with 
the royal harem, where fond mothers so often cherished high hopes for 
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their princely' sons where Idle chancellors intrigued for advantage 
In some future govemnienc^ We know of other harem conspiracies in 
ancient EgvpCt :and it may be pure coincidence that they occur at a time 
when a govemTnenr is declining: toward the end of the Sixth Dynasty 
and in the Txvcnticth Dynasty. Apparenriy the same dissatisfaction and 
internal plotting were present at the end of the Middle Kingdom, 

[f tliese texts must be later than 1850 b,c., on the basis of the Egyp¬ 
tian names and the handwritingH, they must akobc earlier than 1750 
when the snt'ading Hyksos established themselves in tlie Delta. The 
lists arc very comprehensive for the Asiatics^ but all these are in Asia, 
and there was as yet no necessity for cursing Asiatics within Egypt, 
They mav be taken as documents showing the situation of the Middle 
Kingdom before its thorough collapse and the consequent opening of 
the frontier to the invading hordes. 

The Egyptian state, then, disintegrared over a period of dme-per- 
haps TWO generations—before the f lyksos invasion and conquest. It is 
not the functinn of thU book to analvr;^c the chronological complexities 
of the Second [iitcrmediate Period. It will be sulHcienc ro say that there 
were svii<^hronous and competing dynasdes, even though we cannot 
be precise ahour which dynast^" was whlcl^ or about the time limits of 
each. Some kind of rule continued at Thebes throughout the period, 
although fora time this rule was subordinated to that of the Hyksos, 
In addidon, the beginning of the period may have seen a native Egyp¬ 
tian dynaHV at Xois in the Delta competing with Thebes, Thus the 
pattern would be Theban d)masties throiighouT, perhaps a Xuite dy¬ 
nast)' at the beginning, and flyksos dynasties for the latrer three- 
quarters of the period. The Theban rulers held on to Nubia, as evi¬ 
denced by the presence of their monUEiicntx there, but probably lost 
the Third Cataract trading post at Kerma. since it was destroyed shortly 
after rhe Twelfth Dynasty, The X<nte dynast)^ originally the expres- 
rion of the internal breakup of the state, must have disappeared shortly 
afrer the Hyksos had esrablished their authority In the Delta, 

When we come to the Hyksos themselves, we face a baffling phe- 
nomenonj the absence of conteni[horary written records* If this con¬ 
quest were as critical to the course of Egyptian culture as wc claim, 
how could Egypdan writings have blanketed it with isilcnce? The 
aaswer lies in the nature and purpose of Egyptian texes, which asserted 
the eternal and not the ephemeral and which presented for eternity 
those aspects of life w^hich were felt to represent most truly the gods^ 
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purjioscs for Egypt, Jn that psychology, there was no impulse for 
writing doM-m the record of a great national Kumilkdon; that record 
would come when and as the Hyksos were successfully expelled. 

There is material for the historian, however, in the later writings 
and in the physical remains of Hyksos rule. 

Our first document is taken from a much later period, the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and celebrated an anniversary at the city of Tanis in 
the northeastern Delta. This citj' was nor only the Egyptian capital 
under the Nineteenth Dynasw, but jt had also been the Hyksos capital 
in the Second Intermediate Period. Any Nineteenth Dyn^ty reviving 
of the place would have to ignore that fact or else nuke a virtue of it. 
They chose to do the latter in a characteristic kind of reconciliation, 
by celebrating the anniversary of the rule of the Egyptian god Seth, 
who was also recognized as a god of the Asiatics. A stela was erected, 
showing the king doing honor to Seth, who was garbed in a distinc¬ 
tively Asiatic dress, with a text which introduced the god as an Egyp¬ 
tian ruler: “Year 400, fourth month of the third season, day 4, of the 
King of EJpper and Lower Egypt: Seth, the Great of Strength; the 
Son of Re: I Ic-of-Ombos, beloved 0/ Re-Har-akhri. so that he exists 
forever and ever." ThLs stela may be dated to 1 j 30 or 13:5 b.c., so that 
it marked a lanite beginning of the rule of the god Seth around 1730 
or 1715 B.c, By this bland device, the later Egyptians recognized the 
founding of Tanis as; an important city by the Hyksos, xvithout giving 
the Hyksos theniseivcs any credit for the act.* 

In the late tradition as given by Josephus, the I iy ksos M ere easterners 
of unknown race, who entered Egypt suddenly and unexpectedly and 
conquered tlic land w Irhout a battle; they ruled the land savagely from 
an armed capital and treated the Egyptian temples with disre^rd* 
Josephus writes char AvarLs, iheir capital-thc later lanis-waj a tvallcd 
enclosure of ten square miles, held by a garrison of ^40,000 warriors; 
that, when the Egypiians finally succeeded in driving the Ilyksos out 
of the rest of Egypt, Avatis proved to be too strong for caprun?, so that 
there was a treaty by which the Hyksos marched peacefully out of 
Egypt and built the city of Jerusalem in judea.^ This account is ten¬ 
dentious, since Josephus wishes to equate the 1 lyksos and the Children 
of Israel; but, after ivc discount some of the S}Kcific elements, there is 
still a good tradition of conquering easterners of unknown race, build- 
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ing walled camps from which to rule Egypt, setting themselves in 
opposioon to Egyptian religion, and nliimately being forced to retire 
into Asia. 

About a cenrury after the e:tpuIsion of the tlyksos, Hat-shepsut gave 
the invaders passiitg mention In terms which conSrm the tradition that 
they were rulers umyinparheric to Egyptian culture* *i have rcsiured 
that which had been ruined, I have raised up (again) that which had 
formerly gone to pieces, since the Asiatics were In the midst of Avar is 
of (he 6etia, and vagabonds were in their midst, overthrowing w'hat 
had been made, for they ruled without Re, and he did not act by di¬ 
vine command down to (the reign of) my majesty. ... I have made 
distant those whom the gods abominate, and earth has carried off their 
foot (prints)."* 

The only other document playing upon the Edyfcsos rule is a folk 
tale written down in the Nineteenth Dynasty and having its setting in 
the arrogant domination by the Hyksos king over the Theban ruler. 
“Distress was In the tou'n of the Asiatiesf*), for Prince Apophis was 
in *\varis, and the entire land was subject to him with their dues, , . . 
And King Apophis made him Seth as lord, and he would nor serve any 
god who is in the land [csccpt] Seth.*' The munuscripc goes on to tell 
how this Hyksos king Apophis injured the dignity of the tributary 
pharaoh at Thebes by sending him an arrogant and insulting message 
that the noise from the hippopotamus pool in Thebes was disturbing 
to ApophLs four hundred miles away in the Delta* Unfortunately the 
story' breaks olT in the middle of a sentence, so that we do not know 
how the Tlieban king extricated himself from this embarrassment, 
llowcver, (lie tradition of an irreligious and overpowering foreign 
rule bears out what we know from other sources.* 

The Asiatic penetration of the Delta at this time was not like that 
in the First Intermediate Period, a trickle of Bedouin and poorly 
et]nipped easrerners. who were grateful for the opportunity' to settle 
on fertile soil and who were quickly assimilated into Egy'ptian culture. 
It had been possible to brush aside that earlier inhicracion* This, how¬ 
ever, was an invasion in force for the purpose of rule, and ir was not 
basically res[5cctful of the higher Egyptian culture. This was barbarian 
domination, These invaders had conquered (he Egyptians by superior 
force, they laid the subject land under an exacted tribute, they lived 
apart in fortified camps, they neglected the old temples of the gods, 
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and cticv introduced a god of their own, one whom the Egyptians iden- 
rified trith rhejr own semi-apostatc god Seth. The Hyksos showed no 
tendency to reach out hungrily for Egyptian civilization; they Jet 
shadow pharaohs continue at Thebes instead of eJimlnating Egyprbn 
ruJers and taking over the entire divine rule at Avaris-lanis- Thcir 
interest was regular tribute from the Egyptians rather than incorpo¬ 
ration into the n.-irivt culture. Arrogance of this kind was the more 
brutal to the once superior Egyptian. 

On the physical side, we know a good deal about the Hyksos. Some 
of their fortified camps have sur\-ivcd in Egj^pr and Asia, great rec¬ 
tangular enclosures of beaten earth. The rectangle at Tell el-Yahudiyeh 
in the southern Delta is 400 yards on a side, with an embankment 15 to 
20 yards high; that at Razor in north Galilee is about 500 by 1,000 
yards; and a magnificent canvp at Qatna in northern Syria is about 1,000 
yards on a dde. iMany smaller ones have been identified in Palestine and 
Syria, and the type of structure is said to be discernible in Iran and in 
the Caucasus. 

In addition to the Hyksos camps and the horse and chariot, a number 
of other elements are associated with this people: certain kinds of pins 
and jewelry, weapons and body armor, a distinctive type of portcr>% 
and certain elements of design.’® On the basis of the physical evidence 
archeologists ha\ c distinguished an earlier and a later Hyksos type—the 
earlier more foreign in nature, the later having strong ries to the Hur- 
fian culture in northern .Mesopotamia. In any case, we may be sure that 
the conquering horde which invaded Egypt was not composed of pure 
strains from some original home beyond the Caucasus. The movement 
southward was undoubtedly slow and picked up many restless or dis¬ 
placed elements in hither Asia. By the time the Hyksos entered Egypt, 
they must have included few- of the original newcomers, but many 
Hurrians and Semites and other displaced persons from Syria and Paic^ 
tine. The result was char their culture and those Hyksos names known 
to us show considerable mixture of various ethnic elements. 

It would be unfair to leave the impression chat the Hyksos w-ere 
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he mins 3Fi ocherwke good caic by overstaiementi Simply because we do not know 
the or^in ai some of the faeiurs in the Egypiun culEurc^ we should nnt credit them 
10 an inv'ading people of unknown soumc or t>'pe and of iin abviouily warlike and 
^settled aspect, Vvhat wc knew about ihe tiyksoe eleven v«rs ago wit summarixed 
by R, M Engbcrg, The Hyktoi Rtee^dend iSAOQ i$ iChicago, 193^])- 
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uncouth savages, totally unresponsive to the civilizations of the coun¬ 
tries of their conquest. If they fomted a compfjsite of various peoples 
through M‘ho4« countries they had driven their chariots, they must 
have included many who had had contacts with Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tantian cultures. I'hcy did not scorn all the ways of Egypt, nor were 
they hopelessly out of place in their new setting, Commerce was not 
completely halted. A t)'pe of jar associated with the Hyksos appears 
as far south as the Third Cataract and as far north as Cyprus. The name 
of one of the Hyksos kings, K hay an, has been found on monuments at 
Gcbelein in southern Egj^pt, at Gczer in Palestine, on a granite lion 
which turned up in Baghdad, on an alabaster jar lid found at Knossos 
in Crete, and on a cylinder seal in Athens. These monuments are all 
properly inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphic. Indeed, there may liave 
been a strong commercial clement among the later Hyksos: in the 
Second Intermediate Period a basic standard weight disappears in 
Egypt, to 1 >c replaced by another weight standard, with probable 
.Mesopotamian connections." Nor did tire arts suffer an eclipse in rhis 
period, as some of the important scientific documents were carefully 
copied while the Hyksos were in the land,'* 

However, the essential factors in the Hyksos rule of Egypt were 
that this land w'as for the first dme conquered and dominated by fo'r- 
cigncis and that these foreigners appeared to the Egyptians to be impi¬ 
ous and unsympathetic barbarians, who “ruled without Re.’^ That 
happy sense of security from attack which had been the cornerstone 
of the Egyptian sj'stem had been fractured; Egypt was not so isolated 
that she could afford to be tolerant and carefree. The distresses of the 
First Intermediate Period had arisen out of inrcmal factors and could 
be remedied without altering the essential optimism. The present dis¬ 
tresses struck a vital blow into the native sclf-confidcncc, the faith that 
the gods had given Egypt-and Egypt alone—the good life unto eter- 
nit>'. If foreign barbarians who cared nothing for the gods of the land 
could so humiliate Egv pt, wliat secure foundation did life still offer? 

11 , S. in JEA, XXHl (<9i7?t 5^' 

II. Wc pniat htrfi dwcMwbri tif ihe tlyksos an Paleiinc and Siyria, alihtiugh this natc 
might point out theie impcnint changa ns. a r^ult of ihcir incuniijn. llit 
archeology nf Pulcbcine for thU pttiod dcsirucuoitp ridLLiddinig,^ artit ^omc shiftSEig 

of conccnixiEiort. For cjujnpic, the Judcun liills had been spangly populaicd m oorli^ 
tiniK; the tlyk^oK pliced towns of r&pwiiablc size tn the hills- At the souchwe^ 
cqmiir of Palestine chr town of “old GiZi” at Till £l-A}iui cam into pruniincncc^ 
souih of the Sea of Galilee the town d| Kturbet Kerak wu dc^croyed. lii Phoenicia^ 
Byhli^ suffered a set'crc slumps while (Jguit shifted Ik murnatc relations from hgypt 
CO Cyprt^ and the Myccneian area. Wherever wc can control die evkleucc je 11 clear 
that diff Hyksos thoroughly upset fDTTn.cr conditions in Syria-Palestiiw, 
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Frustrated power also produces long-lasting hatred, and the Hyksos 
had a number of fighting advantages over the Egyptians* The speed 
and striking power of the horse and chariot gave them the most obvious 
superiorit)% hut their concencrarion in fortified camps made them prac¬ 
tically invulnerable to an artacker with lesser weapons. It has been esti¬ 
mated that their enclosure at Tell el-Vahudiyeh could maintain ten 
thousand men with their horses and chariots, and this would be a very 
large force for that day. If we concede to the Hyksos the further ad¬ 
vantages of body armor and of new tv'pes of sword and da^er, their 
sudden success becomes the more credible. Perhaps as important as the 
horse and chariot was the introduction of the composite bo\v, built up 
of layers of wood, sinew, and horn glued together. Tills would have a 
far greater striking distance and penetration than the simple little bows 
in Eg>'pt before this time. The proud superiority of Egypt over all her 
previous opponents was venv rudely dashed to the ground, with im¬ 
portant consequences to the Egyptian spirit. 

Driven by a new chauvinism for liberation and revenge, the Egyp¬ 
tians paid their tribute to their Hyksos masceni but also acquired and 
learned to use the new weapons. Probably this took about a century, 
down to about tdoo b,c. Finally they felt able to test their powers 
against their overlords. The war for liberation started from the old 
capital at Thebes, where a dynasty had been permitted to exist rrihu- 
taiy to the Hyksos. It is possible that Thebes made an alliance with 
the important town of Hermopolis in Middle Egypt. At least, such an 
assumption would explain the presence in the names of the Theban 
royal family in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties of the ele¬ 
ments Thut- and Ah% since I lermopolis was the center of the moon- 
cult (.\h) and the moon-god (Thoth), 

The earliest document on the war for liberation may be the mummy 
of a King Seqnen-Re of the Seventeenth Dynasty, who clearly died 
violently and perhaps in battle. The head of this mummy shows won mis 
from arrow's, from a sword or dagger, and a crushing blow from a 
mace. The temptation to ascribe his death to defeat in a battle against 
the I lyLsos is obvious, although proof Is completely lacking,*’ 

At the very end of this period a Theban ruler by the name of Ka- 
mose rebelled against the truce vi'hich divided Egypt between him and 
the Hyksos king and w'hich made him the tribute-paying partner in the 

ij. J. f i Rmsted, The Eitvsin Smith Sur^fal Papfrm (O/P, VoL til (Chicago, 
Vol. t, Fig. f. 
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alliance. Our chief te\r on this outbreak of fighting comes from a 
schoolboy’s copy of a royal inscription, and the poor boy was not a 
skilled copyist/* The inscription uses a literary device characteristic 
of the Empire texts: a conference at the Egj’ptian count in which the 
divine wisdom and daring of Pharaoh are set in contrast to the unin’ 
spired caution of his followers. Despite this propagandizing twist, the 
document must be treated with respect as a historical source. 

"His majesty spoke in his palace to the council of nobles who were 
in his retinue: 'Let me understand wliac this strength of mine is fori 
(One) prince is in Avaris. another is in Ethiopia, and (here) I sit asso¬ 
ciated with an Asiatic and a Negro! Each man has his slice of this 
Egypt, dividing up the land with me. .. , No man can settle down, 
when despoiled by the taxes of the Asiatics, I will grapple with him, 
that I may rip open his belly! My wish is to save Egypt and to smitc(?) 
the Asiatics!’ ” 

But the nobles urged that the situation was not so bad: the Hyksos 
lines were overextended, whereas "we are at case in our (part of) 
Egy'pt.” Under the truce, the people of Upper Egypt were permitted 
to pasture their cattle in the Delta, to plow' helds in the north, and to 
secure emmer wheat for pig fodder. Pharaoh should fight only if at¬ 
tacked: "He holds the land of the Asiatics; we hold Egypt, Should 
some one come and act (against us?), then w*e shall act against him.” 

K,a-n)CMiC indignantly rejected this timid advice, apparenily asking— 
the context is broken-why he should respect the Asiatics and announc¬ 
ing his intention of sailing north to launch the attack as "the protector 
of Egypt." Carrying "the command of Anion," he engaged a Hyksos 
vassal in Middle Egypt, just north of Hemiopolis. "I broke down his 
walls, [ killed his people, and I made his wife come down to the river- 
bank. jMy soldiers were as lions with their loot, having serfs, cattle, 
milk, fat, and honey, dividing up their property, their hearts gay." The 
war for revenge was successfully launched. The text is broken off 
abruptly, and we must assume that the victories over the invaders were 
gained only in .Middle Egypt, perhaps only against Egyptian vassal 
princes under the Hyksos. Nevertheless, the first taste of triumph WTth 
the new weapons must have been sw'eet. Complete victory w'as soon to 
conic. 

It is an ironical twist of history that we have no official source on the 
expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt and that our besr document is the 

14- CamJinon Tablee I; Ermun* pp, if. fj^grnciiis of the oriffinsl irteh havt 
beco Totttid. It Ewamak; cf, P. in K.XXIa (1939)4 
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ellipdcal aucobiography of a modest pamcipanc in the war, a ship's 
captain. A citizen of el-Kab In Upper Egypt, Ah-inose, the son of the 
woman Ebcn, tells of a series of campaigns in Egyp^ then, after 
the fall of A vans, of the follow-up into Palestine. After three cam¬ 
paigns A vans fell. The war then shifted into Asia, and the town of 
Sham hen in southwestern PaJesdne was besieged in three succe^ivc 
years before it fell. Apparently the central core of Hyhsos had fallen 
back to this base in rlie part of Asia nearest Egypt- The ship’s captain 
was rcw'ardcd with “the gold of valor," with something like sevenry 
acres of land in his own home district, and with nineteen slaves.”^ 

At last Egypt was free of the arrogant invader. Might she not resume 
the old easygoing life? 

15, Bneascedp IT, SS i - Ah-mose lists his nmet^n and fcinalc slaves 

of the loor/^ Mtist nf tht names art good Egypciaii, buc there appear a Pa-Aam^ ^'tbe 
Asiaiic-r and two Sc^^it«^ [shcar-ummi, “Ishrar Is My Mothef^ ^nd T^amuq, a feminMo 
name simiiar 10 Amos. 
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Earlier Dynasty 18 (about ISSO-137SB.C.) 


I V TOOK about ^ century of the Eighteenth Dynast)'^ before the Egyp¬ 
tians themselves answered the question as to whether they would 
return to the fat and cheerful isoJationof earlier dmes. Perhaps they 
were not clearly aware that the question was posed to them, although, 
as %ve shall see> there was a strong difference of opinion about policy 
around t joo b.Ch In official termst however, Egypt never changed to 
the new; she always reverted ro the which had been given by the 
gods at the beginning. Any national jK>licy which was different was 
presented as if belonging to that order which had controlled Egypt 
from the urcation. 

In the cxTcrnal manifestations of culture, the Eighteenth Dynasty re¬ 
sumed where the Tivelfth had left off—or perhap one should say that 
there had been no cultural break in the Second Intermediate Period- 
Architecture and art repeated the forms and themes of earlier times. 
The small peripteral chapel w^as derived from earlier models, and Hat- 
shepsut's terraced tcn^ple was adapted from rhe neighboring temple of 
Mentu-hotep of the Eleventh Dynasty (Fig, 19^^). The eye detects 
no major differences bemecn scalptured scenes of the Tv^xlfrh Dy¬ 
nasty and those of the early Eighteenth. In literature a slight vulgari¬ 
zation is fek In the inscription of Ka-niosc which we have just men¬ 
tioned, but most of the texts were in good "Middle Egyptian,” foUow- 
ing the classical models faithfully and with succesSn The tombs of the 
nobles resumed the theme of the good, gay life and its extension into 
the next world. In these aspects no change of essential Is visible. 
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We can, however, see one new factor from the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. The old placid introspection and concentration 
on matters within the Nile Valley had been replaced by a vision of 
effective frontiers far away in Asia and Africa. ]t was no longer enough 
to c^thibit to foreign countries the superiority' of Hgy'pdan culture and 
thus to harvest a favorable trade. Those foreigners were no longer sub¬ 
jects to be patronized for their own good and for rhe good of Egypt; 
they had shown themselves to be “rebellious.'* Pharaoh ntusr take the 
time to teach them effective lessons of discipline in their ow'n lands. 

Ah-mose I drove the Hyksos out of Egypt. In a tjuarry there is an 
inscription dated in his rw-enty-second year, with a scene showing a 
large block of srone being dragged by she humped oxen. The text says: 
“The stone was dragged by cattle which his [majesty?] carried off 
[from] throughout the lands of the Fenkhu,’* who were probably 
Phoenicians.’ Raids into Palestine alone were no longer sufficient, al¬ 
though they w'ere vigorous enough rhere. Tell el-Ajjul, licth-Shemcsh, 
Shiloh, and Beth-Zur all suffered destruction in the sixteenth century 
B.C. But the “rebels" were not only in Palestine. They stretched as far 
north as Nahalin, the region around the great bend of the Euphrates 
in northern Syria. Welt licfore 1500 a.c., the pharaoh Thut-tuoFC 1 cam¬ 
paigned up CO Nahaiin and set up a stela of triumph on the banks of the 
Euphrates River.® Egypt’s eyes were now effectively turned abroad. 

There is a minor but significant phenomenon in the texts of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. .At other periods the military forces were called 
“the army of his majesty” or “the army division of (the god) Amon” 
or similar names, a concession of authority to a divine leader. Only in 
this first stretch of concerted vigor do the Egyptian texts speak of “our 
army,** with a sense of sharing in a common national adventure.* The 
desire for revenge, tlie triumph of liberation, the lust for loot, and the 
discovery of power combined to make the period uniquely nationalistic 
and patriotic. This w'as not simply pliaraoh’s war; every active citizen 
of Egj'pt shared in this common enterprise. 

Against w'hom? VVe cannot be sure that the .Asiatics W'hom they 
attacked in Palestine and Syria were demonstrably the same as those 
who had conquered and humiliated Egypt. Bur the texts give some 
indication that the revenge motif lasted for a long rime. On Thui-mose 
M i's obelisk which now stands in Central Park, New York, a monument 

K Brcasfcdn ARE, tin \ 17^ 
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ertcrcd more than a centur)* after the c.vpubion of the Hytsos. pharaoh 
describes himself as "the smiter of the rulers of foreign countries who 
had attacked him."* In discussing the story of Si-ouhe we saw that the 
phrase, “rulers of foreign countries,” bikffji was the etymo¬ 

logical source of rhe term Hyksos.® In like manner, Amen-hotep II 
boasted that “no one could draw his bow among hU own army, among 
the htkau khamt, or among the princes of Retenu (Palestine-Syria).”* 
Why should he make a distinction betn'cen two kinds of Asiatics, un¬ 
less one of them embraced those old conquerors of Egypt u'ho had 
themselves introduced the composite bow into the Near F^st? 

When, somewhere around 1470 b*c., under Thut-mose IH. a con¬ 
sistent series of military campaigns was inaugurated to establish and 
hold the Egyptian Empire in Asia, the focus of hostility was directed 
against the towm of Kadesh on the Oronres, as the leader of opposition 
to pharaoh. W'hcre the central plain between the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon debouches into the broad stretches of north Syria, Kadesh 
stood in command. It had a Hyksos earthen fortification w'alL Close 
by it was Tell es-Sufinec Nuh, with an even greater Hyksos camp, and 
only 3 $ miles away was Qatna, with the greatest camp of all. There 
is evidence that the Egyptians were not content to drive the Hyksos 
our of Egypt but fek compelled to pursue them with vindictive fury 
for more chan a century. If so, the easy-going isolationism was ended, ^ 
However, Egypt did nor plunge directly into the full career of em¬ 
pire building. Irtouk three full generations to effect the work of recon¬ 
struction after the Hyksos w'ere expelled. The military campaigns into 
Asia under Ah-mosc I, Amen-hotep 1 , Thut-mose 1 and II were in the 
nature of punitive raids, rather than conquering campaigns, on no regu¬ 
lar or systematic pattern; there was as yet no attempt to organize Asia 
into a controlled province. The military activity' tnro Nubia and rhe 
Sudan may have been more consistent, since the Middle Kingdom had 
held that territory and reconsiruction would involve rewlnning the 
area for southern commerce and for the gold mines, Thut-mosc 1 pene¬ 
trated south of the Third Cataract, and w'e may properly speak of an 
African empire before the Asiatic empire w^as organized under Thut- 
mose III.* 

4. IbLi^ II, I 6jS. 
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Undoubtedly the main effort of the state had to be internal at first. 
Under the Hyksos the Theban ruler had been a tributary prince hold¬ 
ing only the southern part of the land. Kow a full government for the 
Tvt'o Lands had to be re instituted, offices and services re-established, 
and the government niachinerv' with regard to agriculture, irrigation, 
taxes, shipping, foreign commerce, etc., brought back into play. A com¬ 
mercial fleer supported by (or doubling as) a navy had to make work¬ 
ing contacts uith Asiatic and Mediterranean towns which w'ere ruled 
by strange new people, Xlic civil and religious bureaucracy of Egypt 
had to be constructed and trained. Most important from the Egyptian 
point of view, the gods had to be propitiated by buildings and new- 
services. 

Of the Hyksos in Egypt, Hat-shepsur said: “They ruled w'ithout R.e, 
and he did not act by divine command dou'n to (the reign of) mv 
majesty."® The direction of the affairs of the nation by the gods W’as a 
serious matter in Egypt. The reladon was mutual: if the ruler failed 
to consult the god, the god would not give orders for rhe state. For 
this purpose of consulrarlon, the pharaoh was rhe effective high priest 
of all the gods. As he himself was a god, he was rhe proper intemiediary 
bcrvs'een gods and mortals. For rhe period before the Eighreenth Dy¬ 
nasty, wc do not know the normal and accepted means bv which 
pharaoh ascertained the will of rhe gods. It is possible that he sought 
spiritual communion with them in any way that a god might com¬ 
mune with other gods and then announced his divine word as being the 
gods’ directive for the nation. Increasingly through the Empire wc 
find recognized machiner)' for receiving the divine command. .\ god 
might speak in a dream, as when Thut mose W received the order to 
clear the Sphin.'c.‘“ A god might volunteer his command by a visible 
miracle, as when Thut-niosc Ill W‘as picked out as the future pharaoh.” 
The most common means was consultation of the deity by rhe pharaoh, 
as the god ^vas enshrined in his temple or went forth in his portable 
shrine and was graciously pleased to articulate his will by an omclc. 
Thus Amon-Re of Karnak spoke from his sanctum in rhe temple and 
directed 1 !at-shepsut to undertake the commercial exploration of the 
land of Punt. “The majesty' of the palace made petition at the stairs 
of the Lord of the Gods. A command was heard from the Great 
Throne, an oradc of the god himself, to search our ways to Punt, to 
explore t he roads to the terraces of myrrh," Then follows the speech of 

ij. Abtivc^ p, 1 
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rhe god in direct quotadon>’‘ We modems would dke to know just 
what took place in the holy-of-holies when the pharaoh, perhaps at¬ 
tended only by the High Priest of Amon, received the god’s command, 
lexts of the end of the Empire tell us of a visible sign by the god, a 
“nodding” for an afErmadve response and lack of monon or a ''re¬ 
coiling” for a negative response.** Presumably, then, a yes-or-no propo¬ 
sition was addressed to the god's statue, or a series of propositions M-as 
laid before the Bgure, so that the god might give a visible sign of selec¬ 
tion. The ancient did not have our agnostic curiosity; he w'as able to 
accept the miracle as the just means whereby the gods might indicate 
their pleasure. 

The evidence Is that, from the Eighteenth Dynasty on, the gods di¬ 
rected the affairs of Egypt more acrively. It is possible that this evi¬ 
dence may be misleading, in that we lack the comparable material from 
earlier times. However, there is a physical phenomenon w'hich cor¬ 
roborates our suggestion: the temples of the gods became larger and 
more Imporrant under the Empire, and this increased sine began before 
the full ride of empire under Thut-mose IIL The blow to national con¬ 
fidence resulting from the Flyksos domination may have brought an 
uncertainty, in which Egypt turned more directly to her ^ods to ask 
for guidance. If so, we have rhe answer to the greatly increased power 
of the gods and of their priesthoods. 

Since the bulk of our evidence comes from Upper Egj'pt, wt know 
morc about the advance of Amon than any other god. However, this 
is not entirely misleading, since those texts which deal with the temples 
of Egypt as a 'W'tiok show cleatly the enormous dominance of Amon- 
Rc of Kamak. When the Theban dynasty emerged from the Second 
Intermediate Period as the liberators of Egypt from impious oppres¬ 
sion. the Theban god emerged as clearly the “King of the Gods,” He 
was the “Hidden One” by name, the invisible god of air, who might 
be every^vhcrc and thus easily became the god of far-flung empire and 
the universal deity when the fortunes of the Empire carried him abroad, 
With his temple looming up close to the palace, he was the most im¬ 
mediate partner of the pharaoh as a ruling god of Egypt. As time went 
on Amoti’s impOfTaficc relative to the throne w'as to provoke extreme 
poll deal problems of competition. In earthly terms, this would be a 
struggle for power between the High Priest of Amon and any of a 

11- !bid.^ II, h 185.. 
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series of anmgonisK: high priests of other gods, the vizier^ the head of 
the amiy—and ultimately the pharaoh himself. 

In practice this struggle was not along clearly drawn lines because 
of the overlapping and interlocking of offices. It was certainly no 
competition for power bet^veen Church and State in modem terms. 
For the increasing problems of go\'emment in an e\panding state^ 
Egypt built up an elaborate officialdom and bureaucracy, in which 
the civil and ecclesiastical were joined together through the persons 
of the pharaoh and of the highest officials. This was a sacred srate, in 
which ihe civil was unthinkable without the sanction of the ecclesi¬ 
astical 

In a nation with a low literacy rate, where reading and writing are 
technical accomplishments of the civU or religious government, the 
resource of qualified functionaries is relatively small and normally will 
remain with in certain families of the accepted aristocracy. Even when 
the state is expanding rapidly and there is a positive demand for more 
officials, experience at the top levels is a rare faculty, so that there will 
be a tendency to retain the highest positions within a relatively small 
group. This was so in the Egy^ptian Einpire. 

The highest officials of the land under the pharaoh were the ffigh 
Priest of Amon of Kamak, the V^izicr for Upper Egypt, the Vizier for 
Lower Egypt, and the *'King'sSon of Kush^^ or \^iceroy for Ethiopia. 
The last named position Inctuded three respunsibilkics: the delegated 
rule of the African Empire; the rcsponsiblliy for gold mines of Nubia; 
and the command of the army in Africa, pharaoh having the responsi¬ 
ble leadership for pushing the Empire into Asia. This viceroy ship was 
often a training ground for the crown prince. 

The retention of position within a few crusted families and the inter- 
locking of the highest offices may be illustrated with two or three ex¬ 
amples. Hat-shepsut's Vizier for L^pper Egypt, Hapu-seneb, had been 
preceded in that office bv his grandfather; but Hapu-seneb was also 
High Priest of Amon, as hLs great-grandfather had been before him. 
Rckh-mi-Re, Thut-mosc ITl's Vizier for LTppcr Egypt^ followed his 
paternal uncle and hh grandfather in that office, A cerrain Thut-mosc 
held the Vizier ate for Lower Egypt, and his son Prah-mose became 
High Priest of Ptah at Alemphis.'® 

Sometimes we find an official who prefers to be a sort of Pooh-Bah, 

14, A. Well, Ditf ViKlerr dtfs ^Strassburg, G. Lcfcbrfr, 
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the “Lord High Everything Else.” Such a person was the favorite of 
Hat-shepsut, Scn-iMut (Fig- (9^7), who gathered to himself extraordi¬ 
nary power, without holding one of the four highest offices. He was 
"Hcredirar}' Prince and Count, Sealbearcr of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Sole Companion, Steward of Amon”; Overseer of the Fields, the Gar¬ 
den, the Cows, the Serfs, the Peasant-Farmers, and the Granaries of 
Amon; Prophet of Amon; Prophet of Amon’s sacred barque^ Chief 
Prophet of Montu in Hermonthis; Spokesman of the Shrine of Geb; 
Headman in the House of rhe White Crorvn; Controller of the Broad 
Hall in the J Iousc of the Official; Steward of the King; Overseer of the 
Royal Residence; Controller of Every Divine Craft; Steward of the 
Princess Nefru-Re; Great Father-Tutor of the Princess Nefm-Re; 
Controller of All Construction Work of the King in Kamak, Hermon- 
this, Dcir el-Bahri, the Temple of Mut at Kamak, and Luxor; and "a 
superior of superiors, an overseer of overseers of construction works.*’’® 

The dogma that the king alone \vas the state remained the formal 
expression, but the delegation of office to responsible officials was an 
absolute necessity in a state of such complexity* We know a good deal 
about the functions and authority'^ of the \*iricr for Upper Egypt from 
the texts of Rckh-mi-Rc and of some of the other viziers of the period. 
We need not go int«i his duties and his po«'ers here, beyond noting that 
he reported daily and directly to pharaoh, that he was the chief magis¬ 
trate of the land, that he was responsible for taxes from Egypt and 
“tribute” from foreign countries, that he oversaw the public works and 
the crafts of the nation, etc.*' Pharaoh rightly called him “the sup¬ 
porting post of the entire land.” There is. however, one comment to be 
made in connection with his chief magistracy. As far as we have evi¬ 
dence, the law which he dispensed was nor codthed and written kw, 
to which he could refer as the impersonal principle for the dispensing 
of justice. We have had to abandon the idea that forty scrolls of the 
law lay before rhe vizier in his hall of justice; it now appears that these 
were forty leather thongs which were the symbols of his disciplinary 
authority.’* If so, we have no evidence of written codes of law for ar 
least 750 more years in Egypt, until the time of Bak-en-rcncf of the 
Twenty-Fourth Dynasty. What the vizier dispensed was customary 
law, phrased as the commanding word of pharaoh and arising out of 

iiS. K. Serhe, UrhmJtn Jer iS. Dyn^tU tUrk^ IV !Leip?jg. 1906]), pp. ;9;-4i7; 
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phaooh s three divine i^jtialitics of tin, Siu, and Aurhoric\% Per¬ 

ception, and Justice/’' Of course there were royal ordinances to fir spe¬ 
cific instances, and of course there were precedents out of past jutli- 
caripn;’™ but there w'as nothing in Egypt corresponding to the Mesopo¬ 
tamian codes, detaiJed written law, publicly displayed as the symbol 
of impersonal justice. In Egypt, the law U'as personalty derived from 
the god-king and was tailored as justice and equity to the individual 
appellant. 

For that reason, a special charge was laid upon the vizier to be scru¬ 
pulously fair in dispensing justice. “The abomination of the god is a 
show of pattialit}’* So this is the instruction j thou shak act accordingly: 
thou shalt look upon him whom thou know-est like him whom thou 
dost not know, upon him who is close to thy person like him who is 
distant from thy house. As for the official who acts thus, lie will flourish 
here in this office."** The vizier might not expect to “show consider¬ 
ation for nobles and officials but make serfs our of all (the rest of} the 
people,” because, "as for the official who is in public view, wind and 
vi'atcr make report on all that he docs, so that his acts cannot be un¬ 
known ”** The authority'^ of the vizier \va.s very great, and he must 
inspire immediate and unquestioned rcspcct-calfed “fear” in the texts 
—but his goal must be justice, rather than the search for arbitrary au¬ 
thority. “Inspire the fear of thyself, so that men may fear thee.'The 
(real) official is an official of whom men are afraid, because the 
(proper) dread of the official Is that he sliould do justice. But if a 
man (simply) implrcs fear of himself a million rimes, there is some¬ 
thing wrong with him in the opinion of the people, and they do not 
say:^ V\e!t, he ir a man!' ”** A\'hat was needed for this very* personal 
justice was the proper blend of authority' and symp.irhy—what wc call 
paternalism. 

W ith such a dclegation of authority' wichin Egypt, the pharaoh was 
free to lead his armies out of Egypt and establish an empire. I fuwever, 
Egypt did not give herself up to empire-building and empire-holding 
Without 3 contest to maintain the old Isolationist complacency. The 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty carried on the earlier tni- 
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dinon of pimitive raids into A^iia rather than administrarivc incorpo¬ 
ration of conquered territory. Then came a struggle of personalities, 
which w'os also a struggle of principles and policies. The evidence on 
the period known as “the feud of the Thurmosids” Ls complicated and 
by no means clear, but perhaps we can be content with one phase of 
the contest for power. Thut-mose 111 must have been quite young 
when he succeeded to the throne at the death of his father. His later 
career shows hitn as a man of energy" and adnunLstrative ability. Yet for 
the first rwenty-two years of his reign he was in eclipse, and the rule 
was usur])cd by his remarkable aunt and stepmother Hat-shepsut. She 
gained such power that her monuments ceased designating her as the 
“Great King’s ^\lfc” and gave her all the formal titles and attributes 
of a king. The struggle for the rule of Tgypt then centered in this 
rivalr>' bcrw’ccn Hat-shepsut and Thut-mose Til, with the latter held 
firmly in control until his abrupt emergence as the sole power at rbe 
end of his twentj'-second regnal year.*^ 

The reigns of Hat-shepsut and of Thut-mose Ill contrast strongly 
in the activities of the stare. She records no military campaigns or con¬ 
quests; he became the great conqueror and organi/er of empire. Her 
pride was in the imernaJ dcvclopmcnr of Egypt and in commercial 
enterprise; his pride was in the external expansion of Egj'ptand in mili¬ 
tary' enterprise. This was a conflict bctu'ccn the older concept of the 
Egy'prian state, an isolated and superior culture, which needed to ex¬ 
press no mafor concern about other countries because no other coun¬ 
try presented an important challenge ro Egypt, and the new concept 
of the Egyptian stare, a culture which felt obliged to assert Its superi- 
ority by capturing and holding foreign territory. Through the time of 
Hat-shepsut, the foreign contacts had been exploited through com¬ 
mercial and cultural penetration, to the material ad vantage "of both 
parties. Thut-mose III was to introduce a formal and consisWr policy' 
of military and political imperialism, in order to gain security at home 
by pushing Egypt's effective frontier far beyond her geographic bor¬ 
ders and in order to control foreign commerce by her ow n army and 
navy. The fomral introduction of tmperiali.'im ended Egypt's formal 
Isolationism, had a profound effect upon Egyptian psychology', and 
ultimatdy brought the characteristic Egy'prian culm re to an end.®* 

14. W. F. Edgenon, TheTkmtmuid .SurffjjiuN (SAfXl, fl [CliiragD. 'ytdiefe 
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Our theory then is that there was a choice to be made and that two 
different parries chose differently^ Hac-shepsuc's faction in terms of the 
lesser effort of earlier times and Thut-mose ttTs faction In terms of a 
new and major international venture. The three generadons which had 
passed since the expulsion of the Hyksos had seen a great deal of mili- 
taty^ effort in Africa and in Asia, particularly in the raids of Ah-mose I 
and Thut-mose I, spciradic campaigns which scr^xd notice on the Asi¬ 
atics and Africans that Egypt should be inviolable. Hat-shepsut seems 
to make a break with this somewhat spasmodic activity by eschewing 
military endeavor and concentraring on peaceful goals^ Thut-mose 111 
rejected the pattern of the past by making military activity regidar and 
purposeful 

VVe do not have sufficient data to discuss the composition of the r^vo 
parties. One assumes that the royal family was divided, with Hat- 
shepsut at first dominant over Thuc-mose III, who xvas both young 
and born to a queen of lesser lineage, that the army—such as it was at 
this time—w'as in favor of the imperial effort, and that the civil service 
\V3S in favor of Hat-shepsut's domestic program. The other important 
political factor in Egypt would be the great priesthiK>ds. Thur-mose 111 
tells us that he was chosen in his boyhood to be the future pharaoh by 
the god Amon himself*^'* so chat the predbpositiem of that priesthood 
tow^ard rlic future imperialist is probable. Wc know norhing of the 
sympathies of the priesthoods of other gods. I low ever, it may be sig¬ 
nificant that Hat-shepsut was emphatic in her statement that she was 
the first to restore the Egyptian temples after the Hyksos'^ and that she 
built greatly to the glury of Amon. This must have been an effort on 
her part to w^ln over the priesthoods to her party. It may also be sig¬ 
nificant that Elat-shcpsuris vi/.iert Hapu-seneb* was also the High Priest 
of Amon, thereby holding together the civil bureaucracy and the 
priesthood. 

Har-shepsue gave Egypt internal glories instead of external victory. 
She built her beautiful Deir el-Bahri temple and its little valley temple^ 
as wxl! as small structures at .Mcdinet I tabu and ar the Second Cataract, 
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She brought huge obelisks from the Assuan n^juarncs and erected them 
in the Temple of Amon at tCarnak; she built Amon a shrine and the 
eighth Pvlon at Katnak. In the hills west of Thebes two tombs were 
cur for her. Such public works contrasted with the smaller amount of 
building before her day; she must have maintained a considerable draft 
of labor from the provinces. It Is highly significant that her favorite 
minister, Sen-Mut, was her Alinistcr of Public Works and architect. 

In foreign affairs she repeated the traditional pattern from the past. 
Her building at the Second Cataract was in rebtion to the familiar de¬ 
sire for gold from the south, and she exploited the Sinai mines. The 
foreign enterprise of w'hich she was proudest was a commercial expe¬ 
dition by sea to the land of Punt, the land of incense to the south, per¬ 
haps chiefly in the Somaliland area, but also Arabia Felix.’* Her temple 
at Dcir el-Bahri gives major space to the record of the live large vessels 
\\'hich sailed away with the manufactured produces of civilized Egypt, 
jewelry, tools, and weapons, and which returned with miall cattle, apes, 
incense trees, ivor>% m)'rrh, and rare woods. The scene in the land of 
Punt is shown in forceful detail, with a nice touch of hum»r. The 
people of Punt arc flatteringly amazed at the boldness of the Egy ptian 
sailors: “How did you reach here, this country unknown to men? Did 
you come down on rhe ways of heaven, or did you travel by land or 
sea? Ho^v happy is God's Land (Punr), which you (now) tread like 
Re!” The Prince of Punt is accompanied by his wife, depicted as an 
cnonnous, fleshy creature, followed by a meek little donkey, over 
which is the laconic text: "the ass which carries his wlfe."^ ' 

There had been c.vpcdkions to Punt before this, and there would he 
such in the future. The unusual prominettce given to this venture has 
meaning as an expression of ptilicy, that Egx’pt should cultivate more 
intensively the friends she already had and let the unfriendly Asiatics 
sutTer from their own stubborn hostility' because Egj-pt would not deal 
with tlicm. Hat-shepsut was denvonstrating the feasMitj' of the old 
pacific and tolerant policy of the past. 

Her end came abruptly, after she had been “king” for seventeen 
years. We do not know precisely what happened. Perha|« Har-shepsut 
died a natural death, and her parts' collapsed when it was without her 
backing. Perhaps she was pur out of the way by a coup d’etat. At any 
rate, the evidence of the vindictive fur>' of Thut-mosc III is dear. His 
j 8. Al, Hililirinicr in LXVlfl iti (f, 
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partisans, for example, marched into the Deir cl-Bahri temple, knocked 
down the statues of Hatrshepsut, and sent them tumbling in bits into a 
near-by quarry (Fig, i8a). The favored architect Sen-Mutalso disap¬ 
peared from history. He had taken advantage of his position to sntugglc 
figures of himself into Hat-shepsut’s temple, reliefs of himself at prayer, 
which were so located as to be hidden behind opened doors. These 
were hacked out by the newly triumphant par^. A tomb w-hich Sen- 
Mu t had skilfully inserted under the Deir cl-Bahri temple was dese¬ 
crated and blocked up. The disappearance of the prty of peace was 
abrupt and violent.*® 

Almost immediately Thut-mosc Ill set forth to defeat those rebel¬ 
lious to Egypt and to extend the froncleis of the land. If he seized sole 
power around the first of February, 1468 b.c., seventj’-five days later, 
about the middle of April, he had assembled an army and was leading it 
out of Egypt along the Suez frontier. “Ilis majesty made no delay in 
proceeding to the land of Djahi (Palcstinc-Syria), to kill the treacher¬ 
ous ones wiio were in it and to give things to those who were lova) 
to him.”®* 

There was definitely a "rebellion” in Asia, from the Egyptian stand¬ 
point. We can only speculate as to whether l lat-shcpsuiV death was the 
occasion for Asiatic alliance against Egypt, whether this alliance was 
the cause of her downfall, or whether the riming was coincidental. At 
any rate, the Prince of Kadesh on the Orontes had come down to 
Megiddo in Palestine and had there gathered three hundred and thirty 
princelings, “every one of them having his own army,” to hold the 
Megiddo pass against pharaoh.®^ The number of allied princes shows 
the extraordinary fragmentation of Palestinc-Syria. These could be 
only rulers of little city-states, with “armies” consisting of little more 
than a guard. It would be inipossiblc to deploy any very large army on 
the plain of Megiddo, As the outcome of the battle showed, the Asiatic 
alliance was not very effective, and we may guess that the “princes” 
were too independent to form a single, unified arniy, 

fhe great commercial road which was the nerve center of Palcstinc- 
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Syria entered the Fertile Crescent at Gaza in southwestern Palestine 
and moved north through the Philistine coastknd and the Flam of 
Sharon, broke tlirougli the Carmel Range to emerge into the Plain of 
Fsdiaelon at Megiddo, and then forked for the Phoenician com, the 
central valley of Syria, or the hinterland at Damascus. The Mt^iddo 
Pass was therefore of high military' importance, as it continued to be 
throughout history and as the Book of Revelation would make it— 
there called Armageddon—in the apocalyptic battle at the end of the 
w orld.^ Thc Prince of Kadesh had chosen his \ antage pomr wisely. He 
had assembled a formidable coalition of city-states, with elegant little 
princelings driving up in “their great clwriots of gold and silver, as well 
as those which were polished,” and encamping in showy tents, outlittcd 
with furniture of finely inlaid workmanship. At the final victory, Thut- 
mose 111 captured nearly a thousand chariots, a figure which is our chief 
index for the size of the Asiatic coalition. 

Pharaoh’s energy Is shown by the fact chat his army covered the 150 
miles betw'ecn tlie tgyptian frontier and Gaza in ten days. Military 
security and logistics thereafter slowed the progress, so that it took 
eleven more days to move the 80 miles to a town south of the Carmel 
Range. There Thuc-mosc 111 held a conference with his odiceis, which 
is reported with the familiar eikb^ of pharaoh's superhuman wisdom 
and daring. The couriiets wisely counseled against attenipting to move 
through the narrow Megiddo Pass, where the aniiy would be strung 
out in single file, and they pointed to tW'O alter native passes, by which 
they might take the Asiatic army on the flank. But Thut-mose was a 
god, w'ho might not be represented as humanly cautious. He took a 
mighty oath; “My majesty shall proceed upon this Aruna road! Let 
him of you who wishes go upon tlttse (other) roads of wtiich you 
speak, and let him of you who wishes come in the following of my 
majestyr' He would not pemht "these enemies w'hom Re abominates" 
to ask; “Has his majesty set out on another road because he has become 
afraid of us?” 

Kingship had responsibilities resulting from such divine assurance. 
Thut-mosc had to guarantee hb bold and direct scheme by riding at the 
head of his atmy, carrying an image of the god Amon-Rc, who had 
promised the victory. And truly the god had w'orked for Egypt, be¬ 
cause the enemy sat placidly secure at the northern end of the narrow 
pass, while the army of pharaoh threaded its way through the defile 
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(Fig. lo). This process took an entire day, and the stupidity of the 
Asiatics in permitting the dargerotis passage is almost incredible.** 

The two armies encamped for the night, and at dawn Thut*iiiose 
made an epiphany at the head of his forces, "in a chariot of fine gold, 
adorned with his accourrements of combat, like Horus, the Mighty of 
Arm, a lord of action like Montu. the Theban, while his father Amon 
made strong his arms." At the Egj^ptian attack, the Asiatics broke and 
fled, abandoning their chariots and their rich camp. There is a nice 
touch of straight-faced humor in the obsen arion that the people wthin 
Megiddo had locked the cir>' gates, so that the routed enemy danced 
frantically below the wall until those in the city let down their clothes 
to hoist the panic-stricken warriors up into the ton'll, .^nd there is a 
word of severity at the looting greed of the Egyptian troops; “Now, if 
only his majesty’s arniy had not given up their hearts to capturing the 
possessions of the enemy, they would [have captured] Megiddo at this 
time, while the wretched enemy of Kadesh and the wretched enemy of 
this town were being dragged (up) hastily( 7 ) to get them into their 
town." U'hen we are later told some of the Asiatic treasures which 
formed part of the loot we can understand the lack of discipline in this 
ancicTit army, 

Megiddo was too strong a fortification for the siege w^eapons of the 
day. The city was invested with a moat and a fence, and the Egyptian 
army sac down to starve the enemy into subjection. They had arrived in 
Palestine at the season of the uheat hars'csc, and they took over that 
wheat, s<ime 4^0,000 bushels, "aparr from what was cut as forage by his 
majesty’s army." For the rest, they sar and waited. Although the Asi¬ 
atics were walled in. Thut-mosc notes grimly that “there was no lack 
of runaways among them."*® Finally, after seven months* siege, from 
May to December, the remaining Asiatit^sent out their children carry- 
Ing weapons to git'e them up to pharaoh, while the Asiatic warriors 
“were standing on their walls, giving praise to my majesty, seeking tlnit 
the breath of life might be given to them." 

Thut-niosc HI proved his wise niagnanimity. Other pharaohs some¬ 
times made a brutal example by ceremoniaily slaying the enemy princes, 
and perhajss the Prince of Megiddo had escaped. At any rate, Thut- 
mosc shrewdly hid for their gratitude. He administered to them an 
oath of fealty for their lifetime. “Then my majesty gave them leave (to 
go) to their towns. They all went on donkey (back), so that 1 might 
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take cheir horscSv” By his resiraint pharaoK laid the cornerstone of em¬ 
pire for a century. 

VVe shall nor detail the rich booty won by this i-ictory, except to 
note that it shows that Paiestine-Syria was a region of cosmopolitan 
elegance. The Asiatic princes slept in inlaid beds, traveled in inlaid 
sedan chairs, carried carved walking sticks, and had vessels of gold and 
silver. The enemy prince brought to the battle an ebony sratue of him¬ 
self, worked with gold, with a head of lapis lazuli. The*captured cattle 
numbered nvo thousand or more, the goats two thousand, and the sheep 
ru'ency thousand. This was an agricultural and pastoral area, but it had 
a craftsmanship of high qualit\^ That craftsmanship pouring into Egvqjt 
througli the acriviw of empire was to have a profound influence upon 
the static calm of Egi^ptian art. The next century' was to see more 
change in Egt'prian artistic expression than the preceding ten cen- 
rurics.** 

For the next twenty yearsThut-mose kept the power of Egy'pt alive 
in the Asiatic consciousness by parades of force almost annually. Some¬ 
times he had only to march his army around and receive tribuic; now 
and again he had to light. However, he did not have to face a coalition 
of Asiatics again; he had effectively broken up united opposition. 
Thereafter his two main enemies were the Prince of Kadcsli and the 
King of .Mitanni in northwestern Mesopotamia. Palestine and Phoeni- 
cia-except for occasional rcstlcssncss-were his. The fighting frontier 
was to the north. 

ThiLs. in the sixth campaign in his thirtieth year and again in a final 
campaign in his forty-second year, Thut*mosc conquered Kadesh. It is 
instrucrivc on the hyperbole of official language that this town was 
“destroyed” in the thirtieth year but had to be reconquered tw'elve 
years later, when one of the E^'ptian officers tells us; “His majesty sent 
forth every valiant man of his army, to breach the new wall which 
kadesh had made. I was the one who breached it, being the first of 
every valiant man,and no other did (it) before me,*'" 

The most ambitious campaign was the eighth in Thut-mosc’s thirty- 
third year, directed against "that enemy of the wretched Naharin," the 
King of Mitanni, Naharin was the region of the great bend of the 
Euphrates, and Afiranm was a kingdom, of strong Indo-European 
coloring, based on the cast of the Euphrates but with ambitions toward 
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the country Jying to the west of the River, The expanding Eigypiian 
^pirc naturally came into conflict with the expanding Mitannian 
Enspirc.** Thuc-niose’s energy and vision in undertaking an attack on 
an enemy who lay behind a body of water are shown in his preparations 
for the campaign. “I had many ships of cedar buiJt on the mountains of 
God 5 Land near tite Lady of By bios. They were placed on carts, with 
cattle drawing (them), and they journeyed in [frontof] my majestv, in 
order to cross that great river which lies between this foreign country 
and Naharin."®* This was a king who left nothing to chance. He em¬ 
barked upon the Euphrates and pursued the fleeing King of .\liranni by 
boat. It is not claimed that he captured the enemy, bur pharaoh is em¬ 
phatic in stating that he ravaged “that land of Naharin, which its lord 
abandoned because of fear.” He then set up a stela of triumph on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, serving arrogant notice of his invasion, 
Egypt was to have trouble with Miranni for t\vo more generations, but 
we have no further record of a pitched battle between the two powers. 

.\Iuch of the record is given over to the details of the administrative 
oiganization of the new empire. Sea power was particularly important 
as the army moved farther from Egypt and communications became 
difficult. The eastern Mediterranean cannot be held without an active, 
dominating na^y.” Thut-mose gave great attention to the Phoenician 
harbors as he moved northward. every port town which his 

majestj’' reached was supplied with good bread and with various f kinds 
of) bread, with olive oil, incense, ’«'ine, honev, and fruit.” Or, in 
another statement, the harbors were organized and uurfirted “according 
to their assessment and their yearly custom.” Thut-mose further seized 
ships, in order to provide transport to and from Egypt,*' 

Thut-mose extended a military and political rule over Asia, with a 
high commissioner for the region and resident commissioners in impor¬ 
tant towms, supervising the Asiatic princes. Gaza in Palestine "was the 
administrative center.” It had not revolted against Thut-mose III at the 
time of the Battle of .Megiddo and was not listed among the tou-ns 
which he defeated. Old Gaza had a fortress tower of the C)'pe which the 
.\siat!cs called a wrfgdof, and it scr\'ed as the control station at the begin- 
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ning of rhc great road through Palcstine-Syria. Along that road moved 
“the ItingV envoys ro all foreign countries," a hardy and adventurous 
group of couriers, who drove their chariots through difficult and 
treacherous country, to serve as pharaoh’s messengers and ambassadors. 
They carried clay rablcts written In the diplomatic language of the day, 
Akkadian cunctfomi, between Thebes and Boghaz KcuL between Tell 
el-Aiuama and Byblos. iierfotming the notable service of binding to¬ 
gether an empire which had the most primitive communications. So 
well did Thut-mose III establish that empire that couriers could travel 
hundreds of miles away from Egypt with telarivc safety/* 

During Thut-mose Ill’s active career and the early years of his suc¬ 
cessor, Amcn-hotep II, control was made effective by frequent parades 
of power through Asia by the Egyptian army. One hundred years 
later the memory of this strong vigilance led an Asiatic prince to cry 
out: 'T\Tio formerly colon i/ed Tunip? Did not Manahbirv'a (Thut- 
mose III) colonize it?”*^ Another disciplinary factor was that the cam¬ 
paigning season came at a critical time of the year. The grain harvests in 
Egt^pt were in the earlier spring; thereafter pharaoh’s army marched in 
Asia, to arrive at the time when rlic Asiaric harvests w'ere ripening, so 
that the locals were most smlnerable. The Egyptian troops of course 
lived off the land and particularly enjoyed catching an enemy in 
hpr\'est season. Of a campaign in Phoenicia the record runs: “Their 
orchards were filled with their fruit. Their wines were found lying in 
their vats, as water flows, and their grain w^as on the threshing Boots, 
being ground. They were more plentiful than the sands of the shore. 
The army overflowed with its possessions.,.. AVhy, his majesty’s army 
was as drunk and as anointed w'ith oil every day as if at feasts in 
Egypt/’” 

As time went on and the tradition of pharaoh’s lightning fury became 
fixed, the -Asiatic empire could be held by little garrisons scartered 
throughout the various towns. It seems almost incredible that forces of 
five to tw’ent>"-five Egyptians could hold a city. But the Asiaric towns 
were small and always disunited. Behind the little garrison lay rhc vast 
power of pharaoh’s army, so that the handful of troops could act as a 
local police and as an intelligence system. Until the shattering forces of 
the Amarna period crumbled tlie Empire, this resident force was 
cnough- 

For a soincwluc CKaggeratftl picture of the hinkhips and dangers of the courier's 
life cf+ Ennin, L/tEj pp, izj 
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After the Battle of Alegiddo Thut-mose had imposed an oath of 
fealtj' and had Jcc the Asiatic princes go back to their towns. In general, 
he was content to let them continue their rule under his conimlssionci:!; 
and his garrisons. Howeveti he added a practice which combined the 
advantages of holding hostages for the current princes and of egj''pdan- 
i/Jng the future princes. In his skth campaign this policy js stated. 
“Now the sons of the princes and their brothers were brought away to 
be hostages in Egypt. Therit whoever of ch^^e princes died, his majesty 
was accustomed to make his son go to stand in his place. List of t he sons 
of princes carried off in this year: thirty-six men/Thus, although the 
princes were confinned in their ruic^ they had given important hostages 
for good behavior, and their heirs were educated In Egj pt, so that they 
might become more at home at the lig\'ptian capital than in their own 
towns. The system seems to have worked well for Egy^pc, if one may 
judge from the continued loyiUey—the almost fanatical loyalty—of 
some of these Asiatics in the troubled Amania period. 

The annals of Thut-niosc 111 give us &omc incomplete indication of 
the wealth u hich poured into Egypt through empire, I'he evidence 
is clouded by the fact that the ofltcial propaganda listed as '^tribute*^ 
whatev er v^as wrested from a conquered district by force and whatever 
came to Egy'pt in the nonnal flow of iniernational commerce or as 
gifts from powerful foreign kings. Thus^ the “tribute"' from Assyria, 
the nitrites, or Babylonia was not exacted from those distant powers, 
but was either the commerce of [he royal monopoly or resulted from 
the exchange of royal gifts between the kings of those nations and 
pharaoh of Egj^pr. Such gifts do iltusTrate the power relations of the 
time. Mitanni is not recorded as participating in these gifts and was 
encircled by the Hit: rites and the Egy ptian Empire to the \^^est and by 
Assj^ria and Babylonia to the east She would be squeea:cd until she 
sought the support of one or more other pow'ers, and she later lined up 
wichEgj'pt and then, perforce, with the Hittite.s. 

The government monopoly of the coniferous woods of Asia, which 
we lump together in the translation '*cedar/‘ Is sho\™ by Thut-mosc’s 
words on his Barkal Stela. "Ever)" year there Is hewed [for n>e in] 
DJahi genuine cedar of I^banon, which is brought to the court... 
without passing over the seasons thereof, each and every year. When 
my army xvhich is the garrison in Ullaza comes, [they bring the crib- 
ute], which is the cedar of my majesty's victories.... I have not given 
(any) of it to the Asiatics, for it is a wood \vhich {Amon-Re) lovcs/"*^ 

47. G. A. and M, B. Rcisncri pp. 3.4 f. 
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Ainon-Rc of Kamak benefited hugely from the foreign iribute. He 
had promised the vlctorj-, and his image accompanied the armies on the 
march; he received a lion’s share of the loot. The purpose of Thut-mosc 
Ill’s “annals,” carved in the Temple of Kainak and copied from an 
original leather scroti kept as a field journal, was to state that the 
pharaoh had fulfilled his share of the contract with the god. For 
example. Amon was the patxon and the senior partner in the exploita¬ 
tion of the gold mines in Nubia and the Sudan. In Thut-mosc Ill’s 
thirty-fourth year. Amon received more than 700 Troy pounds of gold 
from these mines; in the thirty-eighth year about the same; and in the 
forty-first year somewhat over 800 pounds.^^ This w'as no slight amount 
in that day. 

In the Temple of Amon Thut-mosc had long lists carved giving the 
countries and city-states which he claimed to have captured. The names 
range from southern Palestine to northern Syria, and we can identify at 
least half of the sites. In general, it was the great arterial road and its 
branches which captured the Egyptian interest and nor the higher 
country off that road: it was the Philistine and Sharon plains, the 
Megiddo Pass, the plain of Acre, the Plain of Esdraelon over to Beth- 
Shan and then on up to Damascus, the HaTior Pass in Galilee and then 
on up to ICadesh on the Orontes, and the north Syrian plain of Aleppo 
and the Euphrates. There are few certain sires in the highlands of 
Judea and Ephrabn, and the cities of Phoenicia arc rare, perhaps be¬ 
cause they did not share in the Megiddo rebellion,''* 

A similar spotting of Egyptian influence may be seen by tracing 
the presence of objects bearing the names of the pharaoks and found in 
Palestine and Syria under the Empire. They lie in the Philistine plain 
and up into the hills as faras Lachish and Beth-Shemesh-but no farther 
—in the Plain of Esdraelon and across the Jordan on the way to Damas¬ 
cus, close to Capernaum in Galike, on the Phoenician coast, and at 
Kadesh on the Orontes, Again the great road is the ncrv'c center.®* 

One listing of the datable Egyptian objects found in Palestine and 
southern Syria is an index to the weight of Egyptian interest in Asia. 
The Middle Kingdom showed about one hundred and fifty, the Em¬ 
pire close to five hundred, with a very sharp falling off—to seventy- 
five—in the post-Empire period.*' Even though the accidents of survival 

Brci^cd, ^RE, tl, li 49t-9S< f 

J. Simons, Hmditoak for tht Study pf Egyptian Tepogrupbicai Lint Rtlating to 
Wd'FUrn /fiii (Leydc»l> 

50. W* F. Albrijhc and A. Rowe m JE/tj XIV j9*f, 

51. A. Rowe, A of Egyfitim m iht Archaeohgiciil 

Muifwm (Cairo, 1936), pp. sdii-xlvu and graph in the end papers. 
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affect the lig^ures, the proportions are marked enough to be significant. 

VVhac we arc chiefly inrcrested in is the effect of this intensified 
activity of empire-building on the Egyptian spirit. Xhc Initial impulse 
had been to drive out and punish the impious Hyksos. I lowever, the 
old sense of security had been damaged beyond repair, and the imperial 
spirir relished the sense of povi'cr in victory. The ruling forces of 
F.gypr, civil and religious, benefited materially by conquest and gained 
in personal authority'. The sense of far-flung frontiers was perpetuated 
by the focusing of attention upon continued peril. The Hyksos peril 
was perpetuated by the Asiatic "rebellion” at Alegiddo, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by the competititm of Mitanni. which was followed by rivalry 
with the Hittircs, which gave way to the peril of the Sea Peoples and 
the Libyans. The Empire \va.s always faced by some alarm or other, 
some of them very real because of an attempt to invade the land of 
Egypt itself, some of them quite remote, threatening only the distant 
reaches of the Asiatic cnipire. But they were all real enough to keep 
alive the sense of insecurity. They provided the excuse for continual 
niilitary acrivitj'' and alertness, so that the country remained on a basis 
of centralized authoritarian power. That this enriched the palace and 
the temple is of less importance than the fact that it changed the spirir 
of ancienr drastically. 

Success in winning empire was credited to tuo gods; the god-king 
who Jed the armies and the imperial god who gave his sanction to the 
wars. W hen Atiion-Rc graciously permitted a campaign against the 
Asiatics and lent his “sword" to the pharaoh, with the divine standard 
leading the way into battle, the god had to be repaid after victorv" with 
.in extensive share of the booty from that specific venture and with a 
gratcful increasc of his regular offerings. .As rime went on, Amon grew 
greatly in wealth, with every victory adding to his resources, and^we 
must assume-no decrease in his assets as a result of defeat. This was a 
working relation between the imperial god and the nation which had 
no cynicism of a bargain but which represented divine participation 
in rhe affairs of a sacred state. 

Other priesthoods, such as those of Re of Heliopolis, Piah of .Mem¬ 
phis, and Seth, the god of .Asiatics (Fig. 17/;), also shared m such pyra¬ 
miding of wealth and power, although by no means to the extent of 
the priesthood of .Amon of Ramak. The temples of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms had been relatively small and localizcdi under the Empire 
the temples of the gods became huge and acquired vast estates. G rate¬ 
ful pharaohs executed chaners exempting the temples and the temple 
staffs from dudes which fell upon other citizens. Egypt became ropr- 
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heavy wirh pricsraand specially privileged leiiiple holdkigs. This meant 
chat the clergy of had invested in anpire, and it was important 

to them that the doininaiion of the foreigners by Egypt be pushed at 
all times. Ultimately the burden of maintaining such an cfFort was too 
great, and the nation gave up its Empire and retired within its own 
boundaries. Then the internal economy of Egypt was saddled with the 
vast temple estates, thoroughly disproportionate to the ability of I%>"pt 
to carry on in the same magniftccnce as in the days when revenues were 
rolling in from abroad. Bur this andcipaies the stot)- of Chapter X, 

The great effort of building up and maintaining a new organism, 
such as an empire of remote frontiers, required national unity, and, 
in the first surge of vengeful patriotism after the ETyksos, that unit)* 
was formed out of the devoted ferv'or of all Eg^’ptians. Elowcver, the 
burden of maintenance was of mdehnite time, and the fruits of empire 
were not shared equally by all. Of course, the wealth pouring into 
Egypt alTccted cvery^body in some degree, bur it also created and 
widened a gap bctvveen the governing class and those who were gov¬ 
erned, Those who took the lead in the nacioml adventure became in¬ 
creasingly powerful and w'calthy. As time went on, they did not need 
to march with the armies but were tied down at home with their in- 
creasng investments and local concerns; they were able to hire func¬ 
tionaries to carry' on the laborious jobs. And so wc see an increasing 
number of professional factors, the major-domo of some domestic 
enterprise or the mercenary' soldier. Such factors originally were hired 
serv'antB and did not c,vpect to succeed to positions of indepamdcni au¬ 
thority'. 1 lowcver, toward the end of the Empire their continued re- 
sponsibiilrles had built them into a powerful group of palace butlers or 
professional soldiers. Furthcmiorc, the hired professional factor stood 
between the ruling, wealthy class and the ordinary' mass of Egyptians: 
there was no longer that regular and easy contact between the master 
and his peasants. There was a class cleavage, and it was no longer pos¬ 
sible—theoretically and exceptionally—to move upward in the social 
scale. That high value set upon the individual Egyptian, down to the 
ordinary peasant, in the early Middle Kingdom was a thing of the dis- 
tanr past. Under the Empire the peasant was only an indistinguishable 
clement in the mass of Egyptians organbted and restrained for national 
unified effort. 

To be sure, expanding government demands new workers, and ir had 
to draw upon the able resources in the land. However, the resources 
increasingly became foreign. As early as the Old Kingdom, Egypt had 
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drafted the people of Nubia and the Sudan for her army. jMilitary suc¬ 
cesses under the Empire brought into Egj'pt thousands of captives, 
taken in battle. They were quite willing to stn'c as Egyptian soldiers, 
even against their own racial kinsfolk, because Egypt was at first the 
land of great opportunity', Mnth the promise of military loot and the 
chance of rapid advancement. As the rulers of Egypt became fat and 
wealthy, these able foreigners W'ere an Initial resource for activity, so 
that Nehsiu and Meeijai of the south, Sham of the east, Aleshv;eib of 
the west, and Sk^tien of the Sea Peoples W'cre increasingly engaged 
to ser^'c in the army or to fill the factorial posts in the civil ser\‘ice or 
great estates. Many of the foreigners were mere slaves of the palace, 
of the domains of the nobles, or of the temple estates. However, slavery 
was not then the sharply and legally delimited category' tvhich it was 
in more modem times. The household stave was much better off than 
the native Egyptian peasant. As the leg-man for a government bureau, 
as the body-servant of a noble, as an attendant in the royal harem, or 
as the sergeant in a mercenary derachmenT, the slave had greater oppor¬ 
tunity to make himself indispensable and thus powerful. The end of 
the Empire found foreigners in positions of independent authority as 
royal butlers or chamberlains, messengers of government bureaus, or 
officers in the army. The poorer native Egyptian sank to a lower social, 
political, and economic level, in contrast to his native rulers and their 
foreign factors. The great adventure of national unity turned into an 
effective disunity', which could be welded together only by rigid disci¬ 
pline. 

The civil and ecclesiastical bureaucracy and the army all developed 
hierarchies, with definitely recognised classes. The army might serve 
as the example of this hardening of system. In the lesser effort of earlier 
dmes the body of the army had probably been amateur, based upon a 
draft of able-bodied citizens, who serv'ed sea-sonally and then returned 
to their homes. Only the police had been regular professionals, and 
many of them were foreign mercenaries. Even the officers had been 
high-placed civilians who led the troops only in their seasonal activities. 
The Empire, however, could not rely upon seasonal amateurs; it had to 
place professional soldiers in the garrisons of distant lands. So we see 
regular and consistent organization in the anny from the rime of Thut- 
mosc III on. In the infantiy the "soldier” might hope for a small com¬ 
mand as a “standard bearer” or for a higher command as the "com¬ 
mander of archers." T be chariorry formed a corps ifilitc, socially 
higher than the infantry'. Field officers who had shown merit in combat 
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Were rewarded with gifts of land, or slaves, or were given eusy 
jobs within the civil ser^'ice. In particular, many of them became' chief 
stetvards”'of the royal estates* 

On the staff side, there were Impornnt officers ivith the functions of 
supplies, accounts, records, comm uni carions, and operations, for all the 
business and bookkeeping services of a widespread army. .\t the top 
stood the “chief army commander,” W'ho in theory should have been 
the pharaoh himself and perhaps was so at the very beginning of the 
Empire, ^e^y soon pharaoh delegated this suprente command to his son 
and successor, the Crow'n Prince, At the time of the Amatna Revolu¬ 
tion, how'ever, the post passed to a nonroyal individual, Har*cm-hab, 
and it is significant that he w'as able to take the ultimate step from this 
gencralcy to the kingship, just as the viziers who became Ramses I and 
Seri I were able to do after him and just as Heri-Hor did at a later time. 
The independent power and high standing of the army under the Em¬ 
pire wnas a normal product of empire but a break with the past.®- 
Thc great excitement of the Egyptian Empire W'as the spread of 
communications and contacts. Ships more insistently plied the Aledi- 
terrancan bet^vccn Delta ports and Asia or the Aegean area. Moving 
armies or royal couriers demanded bencr roads in the desert of Sinai 
or through the mountains of Asia, and we have sonie record of the 
maintenance of a milkaiy^ road benveen Eg^'ptand Palestine.” Further¬ 
more, greater nunil>ers of Egyptians were regularly resident abroad 
or travelled abroad on the business of empire, while tens of thousands 
of foreigners were introduced into Egypt. Many of these foreign cap¬ 
tives had been able and important in their homes, and brought into 
Egypt a sense of other values. This w as an international era, wdth for¬ 
eign ambassadors detailed to other countries, with a regular flow of 
communications between capitals carried on by couriers of education 
and ability'. Under such constant contacts there came to be an appre¬ 
ciation of values other than Egx'prian. If the frontiers of Egj^pt were 
effectively the Fourth Cataract to the south and the Euphrates River 
to the north, those added areas must be worth something In themselves. 
iTieir ways of life, their religious expression must command interest 
and respect. Of course, Egx’pt expressed this new, outgoing interest 
in terms of imperialism rather than internationalism: national dogma 
stretched the effective fronrier our to include foreign areas. The gods 
of Egypt became gods of the universe, having an ciTecrivc concern for 

yi. H. W. Hdcli* fJrr Einfitits der AfUharfuhrtr in dcr tS. Dymsric 
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humans outside the valley of the Nile. The divine sanction for empire- 
building lay in the newly recognir.cd univcrsalism of native Egyptian 
gods. Since the most important Egyptian gods were to some degree 
cosmic forccs-sun, air, earth, thunder-it was easy enough to sec them 
abroad and to acknowledge their functional validity aw-ay from Egypt. 
However. \vc should like to underline the spiritual importance to 
Egypt of political, social and economic internationalism and religious 
universalism. It brought to an effecrive end the old superior isolation¬ 
ism and its consequent static security. From now on changes were 
rapid. 

The amount of niovement to and fro in this period was quite cTitraor- 
dinary, particularly in contrasu ro previous ages. The number of for¬ 
eigners who were resident in Egypt, w hether voluntarily or by capture, 
was constantly increasing. For example, Thut-mosc IV’^s mortuary' 
temple enjoyed the services of a colony of Asiatics, W'hom he had cap¬ 
tured at Gezer in Palestine and presented to the priesthood of this 
shrine.^* Phoenician ships sailed into Egy^ptian harbors and unloaded 
their wares for Etjyprian inspection.** An amusing example of cultural 
influence comes from Tell cl-Amama and is slightly later in time, but 
it nicely illustrates how the orthodoxy of Egj'pt was affected by con¬ 
tacts with strange peoples and customs. One of the simpler Amarna 
estates showed deviation from the styU/.cd formality of Egyptian do¬ 
mestic architecture and landscape gardening. In its garden, instead of 
the orderly rows of trees planted in careful balance, there was a scat¬ 
tered grove of trees planted at random, as is known from .Aegean fres¬ 
coes. The stairs leadintr to rlic roof were not supported by a blank wall, 
as usually in Egypt, but by a square pier, as usually in Crete or in the 
MycciieanareaVThis house yielded to the excavator a Rhodian pilgrim 
bottle, a pottery face in Aegean shape, and a number of jMycenean 
sherds. Ir is the suggestion of the excavator that this was the residence 
of “the inevitable Greek grocer of his day,”** All the evidence shows 
that the ow ner of the house was a free agent and a neighbor acceptable 
to the Egyptians, but that he did nor feel bound to follow their formal 
ways of building or planting. Anismaalsoy'lcldcd a stone slab depicting 
a bearded Syrian soldier sitting with his Egyptian wife, while an Egyp¬ 
tian serv'ant olfers his Asiatic master a drinking tube for a wine jar.*' 

1^4. BfciiMedK ARE^ Hf 4 i- 
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The seencs of foreign “tribute” iu the tombs of the Eighteenth Dv- 
nasty are quite cotnnton. aiwl it may he doubted uberher they always 
represented an exacted obligation or merely an active flow of com¬ 
merce. Undoubted IV there is a strong coloring of arrogant propaganda 
in scenes which show the Prince of Kefriu (the Aegean area), the 
Prince of the HirrireSt the Prince of Timip in north Syria, and the 
Prince of Kadesh kneeling and making offering—the ruler of Tump 
offers his infant son,*" In other tombs, the A.siatics or Africans or Medi¬ 
terraneans bring their characteristic products into Egj'pr under con¬ 
ditions w inch suggest a normal commerce in “silver, gold, lapis lazuli, 
turquoise, every' august costly stone,” and other goods of less elegant 
sound,*" There Ls no doubt that Egypt held an empire from which she 
exacted and cotlecrcd tribute ns her just due- In Africa this would in¬ 
clude the Nile V^allcy to and including the region of the Fourth Cata^ 
pact, as well as the western oases. In .Asia it would include Palestine 
and a strip of territory on the eastern side of tlie Jordan, Phoenicia** 
and Coelcsyria; beyond thijsc limits the finn control becomes doubtful, 
even though the lists of conquercti city-states include Damascus and 
Kadesh on the Omntes and the empire which w'as claimed c.stended 
to rhe Euphrates. It seems more likely that northern and eastern Syria 
w'as not held by Egyptian garrisons and resident commissiDners, bur 
w'as an area subjected to frequent raids, not so much to contain it within 
the Egyptian organism as to prevent its hostile action against that or¬ 
ganism. Ancient frontiers seem not to have been delimited svith the 
same precision as modem, so that there was a claimttl zone of rerritorv 
running beyond the cITccrive zone pennirred by logistics. In the scene 
menrioned above, the nilcrs nf Keftiu and rhe Hittites w'cre certainly 
ntJt subject to Egyptian control, the nilcrs of Kitdcsh and Tun ip per¬ 
haps only nominally so. In any event, the official dogma of Egypt 

Tine loTtib of ThuT-miKcr I It's High Pntsi of AitHJrt+ Men-hhepcr-Rc-Miitb: 
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lumped cogeiher the itssessnients crtforced upon subject teriitoiy and 
the free coiiimerce from independent territory: “giving praise to the 
Lord of the Two Lands, kissing the ground to the good god by the 
princes of every land, as they extol the victories of his majesty, with 
their tribute upon their backs,,,. seeking that there be given to them 
the breath of life/'“ 

Another example of active inccrcuitural contact lies in the exploita- 
cion of the Sinai mines by the Egyptian state through the agency of 
Asiatic slave workers. Some rime within the range of the early fifteenth 
century n.c., Canaanites were used as the miners for turquoise and 
copper at Serabit eLKhadem in Sinai. Presumably they were captives, 
iicid in the Delta and brought out seasonally, under anned escort, for 
the mining. They used Egyptian potter)', carved statues imitating 
Egyptian forms, and depicted their own Semitic gods in the form of 
the Egyptian deities Ftah and Hat-llor. llowei’er, their Semitic in¬ 
scriptions pray to their own goddess liaalat. These were not the local 
Bedouin of Sinai, but were Canaanites of some degree of sophiscication. 
Wc owe to them a great invention; they ivrotc their simple little texB 
in a hieroglyphic alphabet. They rejected the cumbersome Egyptian 
system of an indefinite scries of picture-signs and took one sign for each 
consonantal sound in their language: from the word alif “ox” tlicy 
used an ox-head for the Semitic sound called a/if; from the w'ord bet 
“house” they used the picture of a house for the b sound; and so on. 
This alif-het series became the lineal ancestor of our own and other 
modern alphabets. It is an Ironic coinnicntaiy on rite ancient Egyptian 
culture that its system of wriring included signs which were essentially 
alphabetic in character but which w'erc never recognized as the only 
necessary phonetic elements for writing, tvhereas one of their subject 
peoples borrowed many of their pictures and used them in a sunptcr 
system whicli ultiniatcly would make writing an instrufiienr within the 
grasp of far greater numbers of people.** 

Under Thut-mose 111, the Chief Treasurer Sen-nefer was disjiatchcd 
to BybJos, to secure cedar logs. Before going up into the forest-pre- 
scrv'c to select tlic timber, he made offerings 10 the goddess of Byblos, 
a local Baalar, wlium die Egyptians idenrilied with their Hat-Hor.** 
N. flnd W dc Cjr Davies, cp. cii. 
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This respect for the gods of foreign countries was not new for the 
Kgvptians, and at By bios it extended back Into the early Old Kingdom, 
However, the limpirc uicnessed a far greater interchange of deities^ 
including a domestication of Egyptian gods in Asia and of Asiatic gods 
in Eg)'pt. In part this worked through identihcationi Hat-Hot was 
equated with Baalat, Seth with Baal or Teshub of the Hiin:ites> Re with 
Shamash, and so on. In pare, there was colonisation in both directions. 
Ramses 111 built a reinple of Amon in Canaan, and Ptah had a sanctuary 
at AscalonA^ Within Egypr, from the late Eighteenth Dynasty on, 
there were priests of Baal and Astarte,“ The latter was recognij^ed 
under the name “Astar of Syria'' os a goddess of healing.^ Egyptian 
literature used the Asiatic gods Baal and Reshpu (Fig, or god¬ 
desses Ascar[e, Anath, and Qedesh as metaphors of pon er or vio¬ 
lence. 1 he personal names of Egyptians accepted the Asiadc deities in 
the same teniis as their own divine beings: Baal-khepeshcf, ‘'Baal-is- 
(Upon)-lIU-Sword/^ like the name Montu-her-khepeshef, ^'Alontn^ 
is-Upon-His-Sword7 and Astart-cnvheb, ''Astarte-is-In-Fesuval," like 
the name Mut-em-heb, **iMuc-is-lii-Festival.” 

Tile Egyptians dispatched by the Empire to live abroad paid due 
regard to the deities in their new locations. At Beth-Shan in Palestine, 
the architect Aiiien-cm-Opct and his son erected a stela addressing a 
perfectly normal Egyptian mortuary prayer to "Mekal, the god of 
Beth-Shan and at Llgarit on the northern Phoenician coasti iVlemi, 
a scribe and stesvatd of pharaoh's palace, directed his mortuary prayer 
to "Baal-Zaphon, the great god,” a being wirit the Asiatic pointed 
beard and conical cap ending in streamers,^^ These foreign gods were 
treated in context indiscriminately with good Egyptian deides,as when 
a woman in Memphis appealed on behalf of her corrcspondciit in a 
letter "'to rhe Ennead which is in the House of Ptah, to Badar, to 
Qedesh, to Mcni(?), Baali-itaphon, and to Sopdu.”^^' In 3 sacred state, 
where the theological system is the formally recognized product of 
long centuries and has encysted itself as the vested protector of the 
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land, ihe free inierciilrural exchange of ilelries is significant of the dis¬ 
integration of the old canons and sanctions. This was truly a cosmo^ 
puliian period, within which the break-up of Egyptian culture as a 
distinct phenomenon was rapid. 

Every student of Egyptian art has read that the “Amama Revo¬ 
lution” around 1375-50 B.c. produced an expression which was so 
markedly different from the art of previous rimes in its liquid flow of 
line and in its exaggerated naturalism as to mark a sharp break with 
rite past- On further cxaniination it is clear that the antecedents of the 
Aniarna movemenr were present In Egypt rhirty' or forty years before 
the formal revolution. Such an observation needs no highly refined 
aesthetic sensitivitvi it lies on the surface of the art. It is a thesis of this 
book that the change from the older stylized and poised forms is sensi¬ 
ble as early as the reign of Thuc-mose lit and that the monuments 
of Hat-shepsut were the last consistently successful exponents of the 
earlier tradition. That thesis cannot be proved, since it rests upon an 
aesthetic impression which may besubjccrively induced by the general 
argument of the book. However, it seems certain that Hat-shepsut’s 
art belongs to the proper tradition of past centuries and that a change 
was informally bur sirongly under way before the Amama period. 
The dividing line between the old and the new will be a mancr of 
individual opinion. 

Clearly much of the new, loose naturalism had been accepted as 
early as Thut-mosc IV around 1415 b.c., and dearly the new liveliness 
and anti hieratic feeling in an owed much to foreign influence,'® The 
decoration of the chariot of Thuc-mose IV is nearly as true an ex¬ 
ponent of the new art as is the lively pavement of Anicn-hotep UI's 
palace.^‘ To a lesser degree, we feel that it is possible to discern the 
new \Tjlgarizarion in the artistic products of the reign of Thut-mosc 
111 . For example, the same theme is shown in tombs of nobles under 
Hat-shepsut and under Thut-mose HI: Alinoans and Aegcans bringing 
gifts to Egypt.'* In the earlier instance the figures and the composition 
retain the squareness, rigidity, and balance of the older art, based on 
cherished standards coming from the Third and Fourth tJynasties, 
essentially unchanged for tu'elvc hundred years. "I he Thut-inosc HI 
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Instance has made some small sacrifce of dignity in order to gain vi¬ 
vacity: the lines have nor the same cubism or balance; there is more 
movement. The influence of cosmopolitan excitation is already visible 
in the blurring of the old sharp line under the first shadow of the forth¬ 
coming modernistic revolution. 

It may be pure coincidence, but the ro)'al sarcophagi of the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty show an abrupt break, in material, form, and technique. 
At the beginning of the dynasty the coffins were made of wood, carry¬ 
ing out the boxlike pattern of the Middle Kingdom. Hat-shepsut intto- 
duced an innovation with a sarcophagus of stone, but it carried on the 
form of irs wooden prototype, in shape and decoration. After Har- 
shepsur the royal coffins were made of stone, treated as stone, and 
became anthropoid in shape. The influences for so marked a change 
ire obscure, but the break with tradition is obvious.^* 

One who admires the unique quality of earlier Egj-ptian forms is 
rather itTipaticnt with the modernistic trends coming in at this time, 
Sneh admiration is a matter of taste, and it is obvious that the best of 
the new* art is more immediately recepdblc by us modems, because of 
its naturalism, than some of the austere idealism of earlier Egypt. Three 
uonsidcrations may be advanced in favor of the older tradition at its 
best: it had greater simplicity and economy of line; it carried a more 
e.vacting demand for accurate craftsmanship; and it was a truer ex¬ 
pression of Egv'ptian culture alone. The newer art was more diffused 
and cluttered; it was produced in a haste which often made it cheap and 
insincere; and It was clearly under strong outside influences. 

One may compare the little peripteral temples of Har-shepsut and 
Amen-hotep Ill with the great Temple of .\nion at Kamak or with 
the morniarj' temple of Ramses HI at Medinct Habu.^* The peripteral 
temples were relatively small buildings, with simple lines and decora- 
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don, resting or the ground with unpretentious and uninateritil straight¬ 
forwardness. The great pyloned. temples of later times, with their peri- 
stjde and hypostyle courts are towering, massive, and personify aggres¬ 
sive power, but arc also definite!v pretentious* The tremendous Great 
Hypost)''le Hall at Kamak, with its ordered forest of massive and soar¬ 
ing columas, can still fill one with a feeling of aw'e. Such lifting weight 
has spiritual impressiveness, and no one would belittle the engineering 
problems involved in raising such columns and in placing flo~ton archi¬ 
trave blocks on top of columns 8o feet above the ground, f fowever, 
the architecture in this hall was not honest in the terms of the Great 
Pv'ramid or of some of the earlier temples. These mighty columns 
rested upon foundations of small, friable, and loosely laid stones, in¬ 
visible to the eye under the ground. This was nor a w-ork of a consci¬ 
entious craftsman, The wonderfully impressive show rested upon a 
hastj- and insecure base. The man elous precision of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid shows a patient and honest architecture. The Temple of Ramak. 
the Colossi of i\Icmnon, or the temple of Abu Simbel in Nubia strained 
after overpowering size bur were not carcfullv built. There was h:i5tc, 
and there was a show-off ostentation in these later monuments which 
contrast sadly with the carlierd® 

Such a biaranrly imposing superstructure without honc.sr foundations 
is like the noLsy claim of Ramses 11 that he defeated the Hittires at 
Kadesh, a claim which he asserted in scenes and texts on many temples 
of Egx^t, whereas W'C know' that he w’as badly taken by surprise in 
that battle and returned to Egypt without achieving his objectives. 
There was much in the later Empire which was noisily and insincerely 
aggressive and which may have been a product of insecurity', 

There is a minor but amusing aspect of the Empire, and that is the 
emphasis on sports and athletics which appeared in this period of ex¬ 
tending and policing the conquered tciritory'. Akin both to the tra- 
dirional Egyptian iove of games and to the spurt of phj'sicai energy 
that set up the empire, there was a brief period of glorifying the suc¬ 
cessful sportsman and athlete. It ran from Thot-mosc Til through 
Amcn-hotep HI, with a revival under Tur-ankh-Amon, and with the 
chief exponent of the outdoor life Atnen-horep H- The vigorousThut- 
niose HI starred the mode, telling us with relish how he hunted one 
hundred and tw'cnty elephants in northern Syria, how "he killed seven 
linns by shooriiig in the completion of a moment and he captured a 
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herd of nvelvc wild cattle within an hour, w'hen breakfast time had 
taken place,” how he drove an arrow nearly 9 indies out of the back 
of a copper target which was 1 inches thick and then deposited the 
eddence of this tremendous marksmanship in the Temple of Amon. 
"I speak to the fact(f) of what he did, without lying or protestation 
therein, in the face of his entire army, without a phrase of boasting 
therein. If he spent a moment of recreation in hunting in any desert, 
the amount of what he carried off is greater than the booi>’ of the 
entire army.”’* Here was the king who gave visible evidence that no 
one could stand against his anns, because he personally had the power 
and prowess of a god in the disporrments of men. He descended from 
his august throne to sho^i' his invincibititv' to his people and to the 
foreigners. 

It was Amen-hotep 11 w ho left us the most engaging—and at the same 
rime the most brutal—account of his muscular prowess, From his boy¬ 
hood to his death he delighted in outdoor exercise and in his superi¬ 
ority over other competitors. In one of the Theban tombs the noble 
Min is shown with the young prince as he “gives the principles of 
lessons in archery. He says; ‘Span your bo\t^ to your cars.’ ” The 
legend over the boy runs: “enjoying himself by teaming about shoot¬ 
ing in Pharaoh’s Broad Hall of Thinis [by the Prince Amen-hotep]."" 
When he died at what must have been an advanced age, he took with 
him into his tomb hLs long-bow, a composite of wood and horn, corre¬ 
sponding to his reiterated boast that “there is no one tvho could draw 
his bow' among his own amiy, among the rulers of foreign countries, 
or among the princes of Retenu, because his strength is so much greater 
than (that of) any king who has ever existed,”’* 

One of the most engaging passages In F-gyptian literature tells of the 
youthful Amen-bote p’s delight in the open air. It occurs on a stela 
erected near the sphinx to honor that monument, because the prince 
had so enjoyed himself there before the cares of state descended upon 
him. “NW when he w'asa lad, he loved his horses, he delighted in them, 
he was persevering at exercising them and knowing their way's, skilled 
in training them, and penetrating in plans. When it was heard in the 
palace by his father (Thut-mose), the heart of his majesty w'as glad 
at the news, rejoicing at w-hat was said about his eldest son, and he said 
to himself; ‘This is one who will become lord of the whole land, wirh- 
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our an opponenr,,.. Ht is still only a good« lovable boy. he is not yet 
mature, he is not yet at an age for doing the w ork of Monm. but he has 
turned his back on the desires of the body and loves strength,.. / Then 
his majesty said to his rednue: ‘Let there he given to him the very best 
horses of the stable of his majesty which is in Mcmpliis. Tell him to take 
care of them, to make them obedient, and to gi%'c them (strong) treat¬ 
ment if they rebel against him/ Now after the King's Son had been 
instructed that he was to be privileged with horses of the Royai Stable, 
he acted on the instructions, while ResKpu and Astarte were rejoicing 
In him—doing every^thing which Ids heart desired. He trained horses 
without their like. They did not tire when he took the reins. They did 
nor swear (even) at a high gallop, 

**He harnessed in Memphis ... and came to a stop at the rest-temple 
of Harmakhis (the Sphirtx). He spent some time there, going around 
and around it, looking at the charm of this rest-temple of Khufu and 
Khaf-Re, the deceased, and he longed to perpetuate their names. So he 
put it in his heart,,, to carry out u’hat his father Re had ordered of 
him, 

"After this, his majesty was crowned as king . .. and the land was 
in its normal state, peaceful under its lord, (Amen-hotep II),,,, Then 
his majesty remembered the place where he had enjoyed himself in the 
region of the pyramids of Harmakhis, A command was Issued u; erect 
a stela of limestone there and to carve it with the great name of (.Amen- 
hotep II), the beloved of Harmakhis. given life forever."^' 

I'hc young athlete had had so good a time around the monuments 
of Khufu and Khaf-Re that he wanted to honor those distant ancestors. 
This nicely illustrates the changing and the unchanging in ancient 
Egypt, The picture of the eager prince galloping his horses across the 
desert is typical of the physical energv'' of the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
is typical of the literary' gtrore describing the pharaohs of that period; 
but it is utterly foreign to the spirit of the Fourth Dynasty, when 
Khufu and Khaf-Re sat remote from human pastimes in aw'ful majesty. 
At the same time, both periods were describing a king who was a god, 
the Fourth Dynasty depicting him as a being who stood divinely above 
human activiries and emotions, the Eighteenth Dynasty, as a being who 
superhumanly excelled all men in their dispurtments. The poirnJt of 
Amcn-horep II is undoubtedly based upon the fact of his interests and 
triumphs, but It is as much the portrait of an age as it is of an indi- 
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vidu^l. Further, the seated dogma of invincibility could not be made up 
of whole doth; it must have rested upon known achievement; bur wc 
are not entirely sure how far Amcn-hotep's triumphs were the outcome 
of honest competition or how far they resulted from contrived flattery 
and the propagandistic advertising of the period. A true portrait of an 
individual has been exaggerated by the sweeping brush strokes which 
palnred an age. 

After Amen-hotep became pharaoh, he did not neglect demonstra¬ 
tions of his athletic in^nncibility. He claimed that he could drive an 
arrow through a copper target j inchc.s thick, so that 9 inches of the 
arrow stuck out on the back of the target, or, in another record, so that 
seven-ninths of the arrow stuck out on the back. He seems to have left 
the latter target standing for the admiration of Eg)’'pt, with a rcw'ard 
for anyone who could duplicate his feat: “As for anybody 'vho shall 
open this target and match the arrow of his majesty, he shall have these 
things.”*® One day he visited the armoiy^ and tested three hundred 
bows “in comparing the work of their arrificers.” He rlicn went into a 
garden. “He found that they had set up for him four targets of Asiatic 
copper 3 inches thick, with 34 feet separating one post from the next. 
Then his majesty mounted his chariot like Montu in his strength. He 
took his bow and grasped four arrows at a time. Then he drove north, 
shooting at them like Montu in his regalia. His arrow (went through 
and) came out on the back of it. He (then) tackled the next post. It 
V.T15 really such a feat as had never (before) been accomplished nor 
heard of by report—shooting an arrow at a target of copper, the arrow 
coming out of it and falling to the ground—except for the king, mighty 
of achievement, (Araeo-horep 

Further, this prodigy, at the age of eighteen, “knew tveiy craft of 
{the war-god) Montu, with no one like him on the field of combat. 
He knew' horses, with none like him in rhls great army. There was no 
one in it who could draw his bow'. He could not be overtaken in run¬ 
ning races. He w'as strong of arm, never tiring when pulling the oar. 
(One day) he was rowing as thestrokc(?) of his falcon-boat in a crew 
of two hundred men. It had been cast off, and they had covered two- 
thirds of a mile of rowing. They w'cre miserable; their bodies ivere 
weak; whereas his majesty was strong under his 34-foot oar. He fin- 
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ishcd and landed his falcon^boat afcer he had covered 4 miles of rowing, 
without making a pause in pulling* Faces were beaudful m wacching 
him when he had done this*^'^ 

Even after one confesses to a skeptidsm about the precise figures 
given or about the honesty of the competition, or after one agrees that 
the record is generic, rather than indlvidiLal^ one still has the account of 
a single king who successfully typified his age and its delight in physi¬ 
cal success. Thur-tuose IV also left us record of lus horsemanship and 
hunting, and the commemorative scarabs of Amen-hatep III list for us 
that king^s hunting triumphs.^ Further, the pharaohs set the pactem 
for commoners. The old soldier Amen-cm-hab came to the attention 
of Amen-hoiep 11 by his energj^ w^hen rowing the royal barge and 
rewarded by the pharaoh with a responsible office. “Then Ids majesty 
noted me row^ing [in his state] barge [which] carried hun, * , , \\'hen 
we had landed, [ was brought up to the private quarters of the palace 
and made to stand before (Anien-hocep).. .. Then he said to me: i 
knew^ thy character when I w^as (still) in the ncst^ when thou w ere fol¬ 
lowing my father. I commission thee with an effective office, that thou 
shalt be army deputy . . - and shalt control the valiant men (of the 
personal bodyguard) of the ki ng.^”“* 

It would be pleasant to pause here and leave the impression of an age 
which delighted in the out-oTdoors and in sports. That, however, is 
only a part of the picture. TVvo factors must he recognized about the 
love of sports at this dme: these were individual competitions and did 
not emphasise the subordinadon of the individual in the success of the 
ream, because the focus of attention was upon the one mortal who w^as 
divine, and the competitive element in these sports w as practical in the 
period, because it led to skill in w^arfarc. Pharaoh was not simply the 
invincible athlete; he w^as demonstrably the invincible warrior, with 
his speed, his strength, and his accuracy wdth the chariot and with the 
bow. It w^as not incompatible with his prow'css as a sportsman that 
Amcn-hotep II was a ruthless w'arrior. 

He had no scruples in telling us how he bashed to death seven Asiatic 
princes w^irh his own mace and then hanged their bodies on the city 
w all-^ This contribured to the building up of a legend to encourage his 
Egyptian followers and discourage any Ariacic rebels. W'hen Kadesh 
on the Oroutes surrendered to him, he first admlnisteFed to the Asiatics 
an oath of fealty and then pur on an t.xhibidon for their enrenaintnent* 
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“His majesty shot at two targets of copper in hammered work(?), in 
their presence, on the south side of this town.”** He deliberately took 
chances, with a relish in his independent power. When his army was 
crossing the Orontes, he guarded the rear and was attacked by Asiatics, 
He claimed that he put them to rout and captured eight men all by 
himself. “Not a single one was with his majesty, except for himself with 
his valiant arm.” He drove to the Syrian town of Khashabu “alone, 
without a companion. He returned thence in a short moment, and he 
brought back sLvteen living w/aryartu-warriors*^ on the two sides of his 
chariot, twenty (severed) hands (hanging) at the foreheads of his 
horses, and sixty cattle driven before him. Submission was made to His 
majesty by this town." His most foolhardy exploit was the personal 
guarding of more than three hundred Ariaric captives all oighr. “After 
his majesty saw the very abundant plunder, they were made into living 
prisoners, and two ditches were made around all of thenv(?). Then 
they w'ere filled with fire, and liis majesty kept watch over it until day¬ 
break. while his battle-axe was in his right hand, atone, without a single 
one with him, while the anny was far from him, far from hearing(?) 
the cry of Pharaoh,”** This was sheer and unnecessary bra^Tira, of the 
spectacular nature which would be widely reported in order to intpress 
men with the futility of withstanding so superhuman a warrior. The 
feat may have been inspired. It came intmediately after the god Amon 
had appeared to pharaoh in a dream “to give valor to his son" and to 
serve as “the magical protection of his person, guarding the ruler.” 
After such oracular assurance, Pharaoh may have felt obliged to dem¬ 
onstrate his valor and his inviolabilit}^ But the feat was in character, 
in any case. 

We have spent an inordinate amount of time on the emphasis of this 
period upon physical prowess, because it so clearly typifies the age, 
before imperial languor set in and it became easier to employ some¬ 
body else to toil and to meet danger. The initial setting up of empire 
was strictly an Egyptian task, and it called for the adventurous ener¬ 
gies of the land, as symbolized in the person of the pharaoh. There were 
to be later examples of personal prow'css—as in Ramses II's brave extri¬ 
cation of himself from an ambush at Kadesh—but these would be e,x- 
ccptlonal in an age which was ostentatiously magnificent and which 
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could rely upon professional soldiers and hired mercenaries as shock 
rroops. The athletic period was a htrin^ stage of energy before Egypt 
could enjoy the fruits of accomplished empire. 

Before leaving the exploits of Anien-hotep 11, we should mention the 
captives which he brought back to i-g>'pt. Included in the capdves of 
his seventh year were 270 women, “the favorites (or nvusicians?) of the 
princes of every foreign country ... in addition to thcir paraphernalia 
for entertaining the heart, of silver and gold." The addition of these 
ladies and entertainers from Asia to the Egyptian harem is significant 
for the international character of the time. In his ninth year, pharaoh 
brought back no les than ninety thousand capdves, including 127 Asi¬ 
atic princes. .‘Vs far as w-^c can control the figures, the Bedouin of the 
south numbered about fifteen thousand, the settled inhabitants of Pales- 
rinc-Syria, about thirty-sLx thousand, the settled inhabitants of north 
Syria, about fifteen thousand, and the'.-^p/rjt numbered ihiny-six hun¬ 
dred. These *Apini interest us, because the word is etymologically re¬ 
lated to the word “Hebrew,” although the present group cannot have 
come from the Children of Israel. The term here probably applies to 
nomadic peoples, perhaps from Transjordan. Ttie large total of the cap¬ 
tives means that so great a number of foreign slaves could be used suc¬ 
cess! u I ly on Egyptian enterprises and that the growth of enipirc w*as 
already putting a demand upon the arn^y to bring back slave troops.*" 

One of the effects of international consciousness was the ticw' cosmo¬ 
politan character of (he Egyptian court and the consequent breakdown 
of some of the older principles about tiic succession to die throne. A 
prince w'ho had been born to a subordinate queen had formerly found 
it wise to have his legiriniac)' strengthened by marriage to a princess of 
the direct royal line, in order to validate hJs title to the throne. Thus 
Thut-mosc III had been of inferior birth and had felt obliged to 
strengthen his position by marrying at least three princesses of full 
legitimacy. His son w as thus of full blood and right. But the grandson, 
1 hut-mosc 1\\ was again the son of a subordinate queen, and now, 
with the Empire two generations under w'ay, did not feel the old com¬ 
pulsion to strengthen his position. On the conc^ar^^ he took to w'jfc the 
daughter of Artatama, the King of All ran m, and she became the mother 
of the future Amen-hotep III. The latter was ccriainly not of the 
purest royal line, with such a father and such a mot lie r—he was half- 
iVlitannian. He showed no coneem about the purity of his royal blood. 
He made an Egyptian commoner his Great King's \Vife, the girl Tiy, 

89. Ibid. On ihe ^Apiru, cf. J. A. Wikun b AJSL, XHX {175 rt. 
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whose parents bore no dries of any consequenceThere was a grand, 
imperial sweep to this demonstration that the pharaoh of Egypt was 
beyond rules and beyond reproach, and TLy was a wojnan of character 
and energy', who made an excellent queen. Mowcvcr, this rapid process 
of diluting the royal blood shows clearly how the former canons and 
traditions had broken down, bow it was possible to ignore the old 
sacred proscrip cions and the old isolations of Egypt and of the pharaoh. 

The marriage of Thut-mosc IV ro a Mitannian princess witnesied 
the end of hostilities between Egypt and that country. It brought In a 
different alignment of power because of a new threat, the Hit tires of 
Anatolia. Hittite pretensions imperiled both Aliiaimiand Egypt, so that 
those countries must have composed their rivalry in northern Syria and 
joined together to keep out the new competitor. The alliance lasted 
until Hatti finally ovcrrt’helmed Mitanni in titc Amama age. Before 
that, there were at least two further royal marriages, for one of which 
we possess the formal announcement on a commemorative scarab of 
Amemhotep IM: “Year lo under Ainen’horep and the Great King’s 
Wife Tiy, whose father’s name is Yuya and whose mother's name is 
Tuya, Mar\'els brought to his majesty: Gilu-Khepa, daughter of the 
Prince of Mitanni, Shuttarna, and the chief of her harcnvladies, J17 
womcn,"®‘ Even on the proclamation of this great marriage of state, 
the priority of the daughter of commoners, Tiy, was asserted. The 
coming of a foreign princess did not endanger her position as the first 
wife. 

One feature of the imperial age of Egy-ptLin history' was the promi¬ 
nence of women. In one sense, this was not new. Egy'ptian queens had 
been important factors in the Old Kingdom, when Khent-kaus erected 
for herself a monument vying with the pyramids in size, and when the 
queen-mother of Pepi 11 served as regent during his infancy*^ The 
Eghtecnth Dynasty, however,surpassed previous ages in the acknowl¬ 
edged influence of women, Hat-slicpsut took unto herself male titles 
and attributes and became a ''king,” Tiy and Ncferr-ici were given 
unusual artistic prominence by their husbands, Amcn-horep 111 and 
Akh-en-Aton. In statue groups, Tiy may appear in coloswal si?.e, seated 
by her colossal husband, instead of tiiodcstly" clinging to his leg as an 
individual of relative insignificance and thus of depicted smallness 
(Fig, i2!t). Her husband delighted to announce that he was honoring 
her, by digging for her a pleasure lake, whereon the imperial couple 

pa, BreasteiL ARE, It. S61 fF. 
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might sail in the royal barge named "Aton Gleams.’**® The guarded 
privacy of the royal harem was infringed by such conspicuous display 
of a queen, and in rhe Amama period there would be even more public 
demonstiacion of the secrets of the life of rhe royal family. 

This acknowledged impomnee of women was not restricted to 
queens—who were, after all, daughters or wives or mothers of gods, 
h has been pointed out that the artistic convention of a married couple 
under the earlier periods gave priority' to the husband and made the 
wafe his attache, whereas the Empire presented the couple as a balanced 
pair in equal prtiniinence.** Further, such business documents as wc 
posses from the Empire show that women had their own rights to 
properc)', to buying and selling, or to testifying in court. As we have 
been stressing, this was a high I v developed society, meriting the term 
"dtilized.” 

Fifty years after the conquests of Thut-mose III, thirty yeais after 
the muscular feats of Amcn-hotep II, Egypt was able to indulge herself 
in imperial magnificence under Amen^hotep HI and Queen Tiy, The 
empire seemed assured, so that a militaiy parade of power was needed 
only rarely. Eg}'‘pr appeared to be the \'ery center of the knomi world, 
with material and spiritual tribute pouring into the land. There seemed 
TO he an unending wealth for the rulers of rhe world. The effort had 
been great, hut the fruits were rich. It was now time to sit and enjoy 
those fruits. 

Amen-liotcp III built c.'ctensively in Egypt, Nubia, and the Sudan. 
In sheer bulk the monuments attributed to him are impressive. His im¬ 
perial magnificence M'as expressed in large public works, and he started 
that passion for the colossal which characterized the later Empire. The 
Cairo Museum has a tremendous seated group of Amcn-hotep and Tiy, 
towering and impressive or bulky and coarse, according to one’s rasrc,*® 
fn fro nr of his monuarj' temple in TIicbes, the cw'O soaring “Colossi of 
Memo on” symbolized his obsession with size, .At the south end of the 
Theban necropolis he built an e.vtcnsiv'c palace, close to a great pleasure 
lake, which tvas a mile and a half long by rwo-thirds of a mile wide. 
The fragmentary remains of this palace show a sumptuous an, w'ith a 
fluid and naturalistic line that foreshadow's the forthcoming rei’olution 
of the Amama period, 

9jr Brnsred, It, | 869. 
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To the court of Amcn-hoccp IH came the world, bringing its “trib¬ 
ute” to the mighty emperor and hoping to cany away some of the gold 
of Nubia- The grovelling protestations of humble loyalty which we 
may read in thc incernacional correspondence of the rime asserted tlie 
universal sway of Eg)’pc, so that pharaoh might sit comfortably at 
home, assured that his throne was firmly planted on cop of the world. 
He looked at his rnomiarv^ temple and felt confident that he would be 
imperially sei^'cd throughout eternityj “Its workhouse is full of male 
and female slaves, of the children of the princes of all the countries 
which his majesty captured. Its storehouses contain (all) good things, 
whose numbers cannot be known. It is surrounded with the settlements 
of Syrians, colonized with the children of princes. Its cattle are like 
the sands of the shore; they make up millions." In grancude, pharaoh 
turned to the imperial god who had guaranteed for him such wealth 
and “made other monuments for Amon, the tike of which has never 
occurred."*® 

Thus Egypt, by extending her protective frontiers, had won new 
power and reputation and seemed to have gained a new security. She 
sat lazily content in her wealth and might. There is a stela depicting 
Amcn-hotep 111 and Tiy which seems to symbolize the rather Jaded 
and effete opulence of the period (Fig. ii^). The pharaoh is scared 
in a languid and wcar>- position, old and far and emptv' of new Joys 
and excitements. The tremendous experiences of the past ccntuiy had 
left no contentment in the serene and patient expectation of eternal 
life. Now a young king might throw himself violently into hunting or 
campaigning, but an old kmg had experienced so much adulation and 
novelty that even the after-life could offer nothing of great appeal. 
Where were the new worlds to conquer?" 

In a very true sense, the period berwecti Thut-mosc III and Amcn- 
hotep lll-lcss than a century in length-was the transitional point in 
the Egyptian culture. Dlorc clearly than the late predynastic period 
it was an virhan revolution which altered the simple agricultural and 
introverted society in the Nile X'alley. Tliroughout the preceding cen¬ 
turies the maintenance of status had been a stronger Force than the slow 
changes of rime. Under the shock of empire changes became so rapid 
that the old sanctions of life could no longer hold the society within 
its distinct integrity. 

Returning to the concept of the "folk society," which we examined 
oS, Breasted. ^RE, tl. II M ff- 
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in Chapter we saw that it was defined as relarively' smaih isolated 
from other influcncct homogeneous^ and strongly conscious of the 
group as a unit. The Empire struck the strongest blow against isolation 
and group solidarity, and it certainly expanded the recognized ske in¬ 
definitely. In the folk society a ruling unit is the family or the clan; 
the old principles of hereditary legitimacy in the royal family were 
violated by the Empire. In the folk society the force of tradition gov¬ 
erns behavior and the sacred governs the secular, but when the folk 
society changes to the urban society, there is cultural disorganization 
and the secular makes headway against the sacred. These elements of 
the loss of traditional behavior, the disintegration of the recognized 
culture, and increasing secularization were all products of the changes 
brought in by empire. In previous centuries Egypt had been an over¬ 
grown folk societj"; suddenly it had become a ccksniopolJtan and urban¬ 
ized society, diffused and heterogeneous, breaking with tradition, and 
more strongly secularized. The effects of such change on the Egyptian 
spirit could not fail to be sweepingly iniluentiaL 
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Later Dyiiasty 18 (about 1375-1325 B.C.) 

W HEN the hard shell of lon^-established custom is placed under 
insistent pressure along a new plane, soineching is certain to 
crack. A sacred society which has always cmpltasized its un¬ 
changing status cannot easily accommodate itself to a new ordetf with 
the vulgarization and alienation of Its basic forms of expression. In 
theory.r i>tie would expect a conflict between the traditionalists and the 
modernists as the agonizing crisis of the culture. Such a conflict may 
have been the main feature of the antagonism between Hat-shepsuc and 
Thut-mc»e HI. If so, its virulence must have been relieved by the 
immediate success, materially and spiritually, of empire. Consen^atism 
could not easily withstand the sweeping glor\" of military victory and 
the sudden increase in wealth and povi^r for the ruling forces of Egypt- 
Thus the \’ulgarization and alienation of the cherished Egyptian system 
are clearly visible in a period of prosperitv and evident self-^sadsfacdon, 
that centuT)" between the Battle of Megiddo, around 1468 b,cLt and the 
death of Amen-hotep 11 b around 13 75 BjCl We may nor doubt that there 
were conser\'ative grumblers at the rapid and subversive changes affect¬ 
ing the land, but their criticism made little impression in an unparalleled 
era of luxury and world acclaim. 

'V^"hen violent and irreconcilable conflict finally did break out, in the 
Amama age, the antagonists did not line up simply as conservatives 
and modernists, as priestly Isolationists and militaristic imperializers. 
Thar issue apparently was dead wkh Hat-shepsut. The pious retention 
of Egy]>t"s aloof superioritj^ to all other cultures was not recognized as 
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being the burning issue in the new contest for power. Nor did the crisis 
bring forward any party which clearly and emphatically demanded a 
return to the sinipler and purer ways of pre-Eimpire Egypt, The line-up 
of the protagonists in the struggle was more complicated than that, and 
W'hat wc are able to see is a contest for the essential power in the land, 
U'ith modernism being a forceful expression of that contest. 

The spotlight throws itself upon pharaoh and the priesthood of Anton 
as the prominent opponents in the contest for power, and this focus 
is correcT. But the pltaraoh Akh-en-Aton appeared as the champion of 
the new in religion—particularly universalism—in domestic manners 
and morals, in art, and in language and literature, although he was 
elaborately disinterested in the empire, which had provoked the new. 
Pharaoh showed no desire to return to the ways of Hat-shepsut and 
earlier ages, even though his formal retirement from the capital at 
Thebes to a new, rural capital at Tell el-Atnama was a w'ithdraxval from 
a cosmopolitan center of modem excitement. By implication, the pKest- 
hood of Amon was fully committed to the aggressive maintenance of 
empire, which had so enriched their temple, but was elaborately dis¬ 
interested in the new fads in manners and morals which had come in 
with empire. Each party was apparently grasping for the current power 
in this great state, without relation to the past or to ideologies deriving 
from the past. 

In pharaoh's camp wc see a swarm of parvenus, men who had 
descended from families of no previous importance but w'ho rose to 
high position in this new movement. On the other hand, the old ruling 
families W'ho had handed dovi'n the highest odices in the land from 
father to son dropped out of sight in the revolution. This means that the 


old civil bureaucracy, a landed and hereditary aristocracy, was on the 
side of the priesthood of Amon, and char pharaoh had been obliged to 
find tieW' civil servants among those recently rich through empire but 
not conservative because of vested interests and traditions. Interesting^ 
ly enough, the army scents to have been aligned on pharaoh’s side, even 
though this cost them the advantages accruing through an aggressive 
maintenance of empire. Whether the adherence of the general Har-em- 
hab (Fig. idj) to the revolutionary pharaohs resulted from the profes¬ 
sional loyalty of a soldier to his sovereign or whether the army w'as seek¬ 
ing to gain a power triumph over the civil bureaucracy and the priest¬ 
hood of Amon, we cannot know. In view of the army caniinander’s suc¬ 
cess in taking over the throne under Har-em-hab and again under the 
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Iwcnty-Firsc Dynasc}% ic would seem rhat a poiirical struggle was an 
important factor.^ 

Another political factor may have been other priesthoods which 
were jealous of the sudden and overpowering prominence of Amon and 
his priesthood. VV'e may only guess at this possibility', since the evidence 
IS almost silent on the point. The particular priesthood which might 
well have opposed Amon tvas that of Re of Heliopolis, an ancient and 
once dominating shiinc, which may hare regarded Amon as a bump* 
tious upstart. Re was the sun-god, and we shall see elements in the revm- 
luiionary sun-worship which showed some retention of Re’s cult. 
However, there is no visible evidence that the priesthood at Heliopolis 
instigated the attack on Amon. They may merely have been com¬ 
placent onlookers at his temporary eclipse, or they may even have suf¬ 
fered eclipse as he did, although to a lesser degree. If the old shrine at 
Heliopolis were a factor, it would have been the only element fully on 
the side of ancient tradition against the changes of empire; but we do 
not know enough to claim that it was so engaged, 

lb be sure, all of this is anticipatory, because wc have not yet given 
the history of the Amoma revolution, but it is a necessary preliminary 
for the general settiiig of a struggle for power which the records have 
pcrsonalkcd for us. Most of our knowledge about the revolution conics 
from the monuments of the revolutionary pharaoh, .Atnen-hotep IV, 
who became Akh-en-Aton, from correspondence addressed to his 
court, or from passing hostile references to him in later ages, after the 
revolution had failed. Further, the broodingly introspective figures of 
this king, rendered In an extremely naturalistic art which contrasted 
sharply with the past, make him stand out from the other pharaohs with 
individual sharpness. One who is an iconoclast, revolutionary, modern¬ 
ist, and intellectual is always a subject of personal interest. The history 
of the A mama revolution is inevitably -written around the personality 
of Akh-en-Aton, That focus on the individual instead of “the cultural 
process” is jusiifivd because Akh-en-Aton was not an ordinary man, so 
rhat his high individuality in Kis position of power made him far more 
rhan a tool of the forces of his day; it is also justified because rhis 
pharaoh was the acknowledged leader of forces of the day. Certainly 
one admits that the tensions in Egypt were such that some violent crisis 
was inevitable, no matter who was pharaoh; hut the peculiar trend of 
the crisis was very highly conditioned by the peculiar character of the 
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pharaoh who came to the throne. We may state the theoretical back¬ 
ground of the struggle and may line up the political parties^ but there¬ 
after we shall write the ^tory in cenns of the individual Akh-en-Aton*^ 

We have already devoted some attention to the background of the 
Amarna movement, in artt in language and literature, and in domestic 
manners. We have also noted that a product of empire was universal ism 
in religion, w hereby once localized gods came to be recognized as hav¬ 
ing cosmic sway. We need, however^ to give some attention to the 
background of the new revolutionary religion, Atonism, in the daj^ 
before Akh-cn-Aton made his formal break with Amonism. 

Sun-worship had been perennial in ancient Kgypt, and the sun had 
various phases which were recognized as distinct gods or as aspects of 
the same god. Re of Heliopolis came to be the sun-god par excellence, 
thereby taking over Heliopoliran power from Atum:^ the creator god, 
who was merged with the newcomer as Re-AtunL Re also manifested 
himself w'ith other aspects of the sun, for cxantple, the god of the hori¬ 
zon, as Re-Har-akhri. As the supreme g<id. Re was amalgamated irh 
other important gods, to become Amon-Rc or Amon-Re-Har-akhti, 
Sobck-Rc, Khnum-Rc, and so on. This process of syncretism is im¬ 
portant, for the merger of originally disunct gods into a single being of 
manifestariotLs could, in its logical development, lead to tiionothcism, 
with all aspects of deity compounded into one supreme being. That 
never became the situation in Egypc> because this culture was never 
logically consistent in our modem temis* and because the blending of 
different beings into a single being for a functional purpose never de¬ 
stroyed the separace idenriries of those beings. Amon and Re remained 
separate gods of air and sun, despite their functional incorporation as 
the supreme god of the nation, Amon-Re. The increasing wealth and 
political power of Amon-Rc, King of the Gods^ at Kamak never per- 
mirced him to cake over the temple of the sun-god Re at E Icliopolis. 
It is imporrnnt to remember that the ancient Hgyprians did not think as 
we do, and chat cheir pragmatic nature permitted them to sec functional 
aspects of deity as discrete and topical for specific funcrional purpose, 
here overlapping and producing a single compound god for one pur¬ 
pose. there distinct and retaining separate godb for different purj^oses. 

1. Cf. L. A. W'hiic, “IkknaiofiE ih^ Great Man the CultuK Process,*" in 0/ 
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Any claim that the Egyprians were habinial monotheists® rests upon a 
misunderstanding of Egyptian psychology, with its alternative ways of 
looking at phenomena under different conditions and with its deliberate 
retention of the old despite new combinations. The syncretism of the 
sun-god ^^'ith other deities did not lead to sun-worship as monotheism. 
On the other hand, the topical nature of syncretism did permit the 
focus on a single divine being such as we shall see in the Amarna religion. 

Now among the various sun^ods or aspects of a sun-god, there had 
been no Aton before the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The word 
sit OH had meant the physical disk of the sun, a seat of the god, but nor a 
god in itself. However, the life-giving and life-sustaining power of the 
sun-disk was deified before the dme of Akh-en-Atoti. have already 
seen that Amen-hotep Ill and Tiy sailed out on their pleasure lake in a 
barge named “Aton Glcams.“ Indeed, we may push the divinity of the 
Aron back to the reign of Thut-mosc IV**, who issued a large commemo¬ 
rative scarab stating that the pharaoh fought, “with the Aton before 
him,” and that he campaigned abroad “to make the foreigners to be like 
the (Egyptian) people, in order to sen'c the Aton forever.”’ 

’\\'hcn we find, under .Amcn-hocep III, that a certain Ra-mose was 
both a priest of Amon and “Steu'ard in the Temple of the Aton," and 
that an inscription asks this pharaoh to induce .Amon-Re to give a mor¬ 
tuary offering to the “Scribe of the Treasury of the Temple of the Aton” 
named Pen-buy,® we sec that the ,Aton was a god possessing a temple at 
Thebes before the Amama revolution and that this new god was appar¬ 
ently in harmonious w'orking relation with .Amon, These texts even 
make it possible that Amen-hotep Ili built a shrine to the Aton in or 
near the great temple enclosure of Amon at Kamak. At any rate, it is 
clear that Akh-en-Aton did not invent the life-sustaining sun-disk as a 
philosophical concept, but found such a concept already to hand. 

Similarly, the mortuary god Osiris had not been displaced by the 
Aton on a monument rendered in the new modernistic art and there¬ 
fore close to the Amama period, reprsenting a deceased Egyptian 
worshipping the enthroned Osiris and praying that he might go forth 
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from the tomb “as a living in, in order to sec the Aton upon earth," 
Perhaps this means only the physical disk of the son, because the man 
says to Osiris: "Thou arisest like Re on the horizon; his disk (aton) is 
thy disk, his form is thy form, his dread is thy dread,” In a time in 
which the Aton W'as already worshipped as a god this monuinent does 
show him in relarion to deities whom he later attempted to obliterate,* 

One of the important aspects of the Aron was to be its universal 
cherishing of all living things in all countries, a recognition of the value 
of beings outside of Egypt which was different from the expressed 
parochidism of religion in the Old and Middle Kingdoms. However, 
this univcrsalism was also known before the Amama revolution, Amon, 
as tlic invisible god of the air, had lieen seen as unlimited before this 

rime: “Lord of the Medjai and ruler of Punt_the beautiful of face, 

who comes (from) God's Land (to the east).,.. Jubilation to thee for 
every foreign country—to the height of heaven, to the width of earth, 
to the depth of the Great Green Sea! ,,. The solitary sole one, without 
his peer,.., living on truth every day.”’ 

Twin brothers named Seth and Horus were architects at Thebes in 
the reign of Amcn-hotep III, They erected stelae praising Amon in 
univcrsalist terms and in language markedly similar to that which 
.'\kh-en-Aton was going to use in his hymn to the Aton- "When thou 
crossesr the sky, all faces behold thee, but when thou departest, thou 
art hidden from their faces.... When thou settesi in the western moun¬ 
tain. then they sleep in the manner of death-... The fashioner of that 
which the soil produces,... a mother of profit to gods and men; a 
patient craftsman, greatly wearying (himself) as their maker,... val¬ 
iant herdsman, driving his cattle, their refuge and the maker of their 
living, — The sole lord, who reaches the ends of the lands every day, 
as one who sees them that tread thereon.... Tvery land chatters at his 
riringevery day, in order to praise him.” In this hymn the two brothers 
give exclusive attenriun to Amon, a god of universal sway, W'hom they 
call the “sole lord,” This, however, does not preclude their devotion to 
other deities. In the scenes and texts which surround the maid inscrip¬ 
tion, the brothers give sen ice to Osiris, Anubis, .\nion-Rc, Mut, Khon- 
su. Har-Hor in two forms. Re-Har-akhri. Sokar, Isk, and the deiJied 
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queen Ahmes Nefert-Jri* The centering of their atteudon upon one god 
did nor me^ their disavowal of other gods,* 

There is another factor of the Amama revolution which was fore¬ 
shadowed in previous reigns, and that the propagandistic emphasis 
upon WM'jf, “truth,” Akh-cn-Aton and his god, the Aton, “lived on 
truth,” and this applied both to the open candor of the sun-disk and to 
the open candor of the pharaoh's lift. We shall examine this claimed 
devotion to "truth'’ shortly. Here we may note briefly that Amen- 
hotep III had also expressed an exceptional relation to Two of his 
names were Ncb-ma'at-Re, “the Lord of Truth (is) Re," and Kha-em- 
ma'at, "He \\'ho Makes Appearance In Truth.” One of Amen-hotep 
Ill's courtiers said; "I performed truth for the Lord of Thith (Amen- 
Jiotep 111) at all times, knowing that he rejoices in it,” and another said: 
“1 performed truth [for Amon-]Re, knowing that he lives on it," thus 
in clear anticipation of the same statements in Amarna times.* Insofar as 
this “truth" may be related to the new naturalism in art, we have seen 
that a fluid line and a new subject matter of art were already present in 
Amen-hotep Ill's reign, particularly in his Theban palace. 

Although .^men-hotep III in his older age may have become jaded 
and languid, he had been an energetic king in his youth, vigorous in 
the hunt or in furthering public works. His roundish, commonplace 
face suggests nothing of the intellectual or dreamer or doctrinaire. His 
son, who at first bore the same name, svas of a very different physical 
t)'pe. His face was thin to the point of being haggard, with a drooping 
and in-draw'n expression that betokens an introspective personality. 
His shoulders were narrow and sloping, and his hips and abdomen were 
disproportionately large. Perhaps from hb youth he had suffered from 
some systemic ailment, which robbed him of the possibility of imitating 
the vigor and athletic prowess of hb predecessors and doomed him to a 
life of intellectual prowess—and to the company of the ladies of the 
harem rather than the gentlemen of the hunt and of the campaign. 
Physiolc^sts who have commented on his peculiar physique have not 
agreed on the nature of his illness. Certainly he was strangely formed, 
but he had a reasonable span of life, including at least seventeen years of 
reign. It may be argued that he was of abnormal appearance from his 
youth, because hb rounded head, drooping jaw, sloping shoulders, and 
pot-belly became an artistic convention for all Egyptians under his 
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reign, which would indicare thar his abnormality had always been 
normal to him^ so that the flatter)" of his artists accepted it as the proper 
design for all men and surrounded him in pictures with men and 
women like himself* His slightness of frame may have come from his 
mother Xiy^ but there is no evidence that his ideas were so derived. 

In the course of rime rhe young prince Amen-horep married his 
gracious sister Nefen-iti and was a^ociated with his father upon the 
throne as coregent. We know that the elder Amen-hotep had badly 
abscessed teeth, and he may have been willing to let his son share some 
of the cares and duties of rule. There is one curious element in the reign 
of young Amen-horep IV which needs comment, even though the 
ansv^'er must be uncertain. Somewhere around his si:tth year he celc-^ 
braced the jubilee of himself and of the Aton, thus expressing the doc* 
trine that he and his god had been ruling for the same length of rime. 
An Egyptian royal jubilee was normally—there are exceptions—com- 
memoracive of thirty years of accomplished rule. If the thirty years 
have any meaning in this case, they may indicate that the worship of the 
Aton had been formally instituted thirty years earlier, in the temple to 
that god which has already been mentioned, and perhaps that the 
pharaoh had also been born in the same year. The one obvious conclu¬ 
sion IS that Amen-hotep IV was claiming a close ruling relarionship 
benveen the god and himself, by so making the two of them coeval 
in time^*® 

xAmen-hotep IV and Nefcrt-iri had si.t daughters, who are depicted 
as infants in niosc of the scenes of the rime. The couple was probably 
not very old when the prince became coregent* On the other hand, 
shortly after the king's wcifth year, his eldest daughter was mature 
enough to function ar the court as her father's chief womanly repre¬ 
sentative. In rhe orient, where girls mature early, she may have been no 
more than a dozen years old. This does give us a hint as to the youth of 
Amen-hotep IV and his sistcr-wjfe Ncfert-iri. The fact that rhe couple 
did produce six daughters—and, alas! no sons—tells us that the pharaoh 
was pot so diseased as to prevent his generating offspring. The family 
life of the royal couple and their daughters surpafised that of Amen- 
hotep ill andTiy in \'isible and publicized devotion. The austere seclu¬ 
sion of former pharaohs and particularly of their harem ladies was so 
vigorously renounced chat wc seem to have something of an oflicial 
policy. Certainly women had never before been displayed so promi¬ 
nently as participants in public life, nor had there been such candid 
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depicdons of pharaoh’s affecdoo for hk wife and daughcers. Ir was an 
age of strong feminism. 

Around i J77 to 1575 b.c, the old king Amcn-hotep 10 died, and the 
young king found himself sole ruler of the powerful Egyptian Empire. 
He was living at the capital city Thebes, and thus far his reign had been 
marked by those rapid changes in custom and expression which we have 
already noted but by no formal and overt break with the past. How¬ 
ever, all the elements of revolutionary proclamation were present, and 
the tensions must have been strong. The young pharaoh had been 
building monuments in the lemple of Amon at Kamak, Recent exca¬ 
vation there has shown that his construction works were later tom 
dowTi and used as the inner core blocks for the monuments of subse¬ 
quent pharaohs. His reliefs were already in that characieristio and 
naturalLstic art w'hich we associate with his reign: the human figures 
rounded and boneless, with something of the distortion of the body 
which pharaoh himself showed. The most extraordinary pieces are 
some fascinatingly ugly colossal statues of Amcn-hotep IV, found 
directly behind the great Temple of Amon (Fig. 14^''). In their night¬ 
marish distortion of emaciated face and bulbous hips, they show that 
the extreme expression of Amama “naturalism” was current at the 
beginning of the reign, before the official break and the move away 
from Thebes. It is noteworthy that some of the most violent modern¬ 
ism came at the beginning of the movement, and some of the most near¬ 
ly convendonal pieces came later in the reign.” 

The nobles of Amen-hotep TVs early years had a number of tombs 
carved in the Theban hillside. These also were e.xecuted in that artistic 
style which marked the revolution, and they emphasixed an adulation 
of the pharaoh rather than the extension of this life into the next. Thus 
religion was already showing its deviation from the past in the content 
of tomb themes, before the break with Amon and the move to Tell el- 
Amama.^* 
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How or why rhe formal break came we do not know. We have em¬ 
phasized the simple for power, and it must finally have become neces¬ 
sary for pharaoh to take violent acdon. In his sixth year, he changed his 
name from Amen-horep, “Amon-ts-Satisficd-(wjth-this-Person)," to 
Akh-en-Aton, cither “He-Who-is-Serviceable-to-thc-Aton” or "It- 
Goes-Well-with-the-Aton.” The disavowal of the old god and the em¬ 
bracing of the new were formal, because the name of the king was an 
expression of state policy. Akh en-Aton also moved the capital of 
Egypt from Thebes, the “City of Amon,” to a new site in Middle 
Egypt almost three hundred miles north of Thebes, modemly called 
Tell el-Amama. Perhaps it w’as not endiely an untrodden settlement, 
because there is evidence that his grandfather, Thut-mose IV, had had 
some interest in the place,’® but certainly it was a new capital city on a 
free and expansive scale. Its limits were over eight miles apart, the city- 
planning was spacious, comprehensive, and directed coward eternity. 
This was to be the new political and religious center, Akhet-Aton, “the 
Place of the Effective Glory of the Aton.** 

Here were built the royal palaces and the Temple of the Aeon. This 
temple, like the little personal chapels throughout the city, was open to 
the air, so that the sun-disk might be worshipped in its full glory, in 
contrast to the covered mystery of older temples. The nobles and offi¬ 
cials laid out great estates on a generous garden-city scale, contrasting 
to the cramped concentration of Thebes (Fig. 15). Even the work¬ 
men’s villages were erected on well-ordered streets, with small but neat 
and uniform houses. The city was attractive and was planned to be 
close to nature, under the Ilfc-glvlng sun-disk. 

Of course, those who accompanied Akh-en-Aton to Arnama had 
elected to follow the king, because their careers lay in loyalty or be¬ 
cause they were partisans of the revolution. Thus pharaoh was sur¬ 
rounded by a devoted court of like-minded enthusiasts or faw'ning syc¬ 
ophants. There was no one here to challenge his revolutionary ideas. 
From his sixth to his twelfth years, he was free to abandon himself to 
his interpretation of in religion, art, social life, and so on. For 
those six years the successful forward movement of revolution was 
greater than the political and economic advantage of mainlining status. 

Akh-cn-.Aton took repeated vows that he would never leave his new 
capita], and he stated the reason for its foundation in terms of his god. 
He dedicated the entire area, from horizon to horizon, whether land, 
people, cattle, fowl, or anything else, "to my father, the living Aton, 
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I'or the Temple of the Aton in Akhet-Aton, forever and ever/'” Wc 
may concrast this dedication with the restoration inscription of Tut^ 
ankh-Amon, after the revolution had failed. l-Ie described the effects 
of heresy. “The temples of the gods and goddesses ... had gone to 
pieces. Their shrines had become desolate and had become overgrown 
mounds.... The land was topsy-turv'y, and the gods turned their backs 
upon this land.... If one prayed to a god to seek counsel from him, he 
would never come [at all]. If one made supplication to a goddess simU 
larly, she would never come at all. Their very hearts were hurt(?), so 
that they destroyed that which had been made." What could this peni’ 
tent, restoring pharaoh do? “He expelled deceit throughout the Two 
Lands, and was set up, and lying [was made?] an abomination of 
the land, as (in) its first tinic.” Tut-ankh-Amon had to propitiate the 
indignant gods by restoring and adding to their property. The new 
gifts to the temples were “privileged and protected to (the benefit of) 
my fathers, all the gods, through a desire to satisfy them by doing what 
their ka u'ishes, so that they may protect Egypt.”” 

As wc might expect in ancient Egypt, these tw'o texts give the whole 
raison ePetre of revolution as the ser^'icc of the gods. The changes in art, 
literature, and social man nets had been cvolutionar)'’ over several gener¬ 
ations; the changes in religion struck at the supporting dogma of the 
state, so that evolutionary compromise was finally impossible and revo¬ 
lution was necessary. The divine sanctions of the state were at issue, 
and the priesthood of Am on could nor consent to relinquish Amon’s 
oracular control of the pharaoh. 

The pragmatic Egyptian was a wonderful reconciler; he was nor- 
rially able to fit together txvo apparently conflicting concepts and treat 
them as different aspects of the same concept. Here, however, the tra¬ 
ditional theory of pharaoh’s independent authoritv' had clashed too di¬ 
rectly with the vested authority of Amon. There was not enough room 
for reconciliation. The conflict was not simply political in our modem 
terms; the religious theory of the state was central to the proper func¬ 
tioning of government. The most important question at issue was 
whether the pharaoh, as a god, was a free and responsible agent, whose 
divine word was the law of the land, or whether he was the chief in¬ 
terpreter of the gods to Egypt, so that his official word derived from 
the oracular guidance by gods w'hose function w'as to direct the nation 
and the empire. The older theory had made the pharaoh the state; that 
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thcon'' had been llmiccd but had not been abrogated by the Re revo¬ 
lution at the beginning of the Fifth Dyna5t)\” The newer theory, 
arising out of the religious cleansing of the state after the Hyksos im¬ 
piety and out of the emotional insecurity at the beginning of the Em¬ 
pire, was that the gods ruled the state by “divine comniand." giving 
their direction through dreams or oracular responses, and that the phar¬ 
aoh was Tnerely the channel through which that guidance came. The 
tremendous rise of Amon and his pricsthuod, as a product of the suc¬ 
cess of empire, had placed these two theories in opposition, and, what¬ 
ever the line-up of factions may have been, the function of pharaoh 
as ruler was a crucial quesrion. 

lb be sure, there was a dramatic contrast between Anion and the 
Aton. Amon was by name “the Hidden One," the unseen and all-per¬ 
vasive force, although his chief representation was in anthropomorphic 
form (Fig. iib). His shrine was the innermost and darkest part of the 
temple, and he could only be approached through the proper ritual by 
authori^d persons. Even when in public procession, his portable shrine 
was wrapped in 2 protective covering. On the other hand, the Aron 
was the naked physical disk of the sun, which could not he shrouded 
from any man. His temples lay open to the skies, so that he might be 
worshipped in visible candor. His only anthropomorphism lay in the 
fact that the rays coming down from the sun-disk ended in hands, 
w'hich extended the hieroglyph for “life” to the pharaoh and his family 
(Fig, jjit), AVhether Akh-cn-Aton dcliberarelv' emphasized the oppo¬ 
sition betw een these two gods wc cannot know, but the essential anripa- 
thy in concepr was innate. 

The royal family rode happily around Amania, worshipping the new 
god, supervising consmiction works, holding public ceremonies, and 
receiving the adulation of the court. It was a time of the concentrated 
unity of rew' adventure and of freedom from old restraints. One of the 
c.\traordinary features of the period was the public informality of the 
god-king and his family. They permitted themselves to be depicted in 
the most candid ways: receiving courtiers when very scantily artired, 
gnaw'ing at bones ar meals, fondling or kissing each other both in the 
palace and in the open, or the pharaoh caressing a daughter as she sirs 
upon his knee. The dramatic grief of the god-king at the death of his 
second daughter was a new acknowledgement of Egyptian art.” This 
certainly was “truth,” expressed with fanatic ferv'or. It alcf> was a hu- 
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maiuziag of the god-ldng to a degree which must have been damaging 
TO Akh-en-Atoii s attempt to rewin authority for the pharaoh. 

The propagandisde stugan of the revolution lay in wjraf, which here 
must be translated “truth,” rather than “justice.” The candor of family 
life, the naturalism in arc, the open equity of the sun^disk, and the col¬ 
loquial coloring of the tc.KCS were all aspects of this new emphads on 
In his official names, Akh-cn-Aton styled himself “he who lives 
on rriafat" as the food which gave him life. The Aton became officially 
“he who is satisfied with that is, who accepted niipat as the 

proper offering of the worshipper. We have seen that this emphasis on 
ntiMt had appeared in the reign of Akh-en-Aton's father, h is also note¬ 
worthy that the Tuxlfth Dynast^' had expressed an interest in ttiaw 
(where we preferred the translation “justice”) and that that dynasty 
had shown a kind of naturalism or realism in art, pardcnlarly in the 
careworn faces of the pharaohs.'* Thar is a valid comparison, even 
though the of the Twelfth Dynasty had been ardculated as social 
justice, rather than as an intellectual revolt against the cloistered se¬ 
crecy of the gods. 

Amama art has been much discussed, and we shall not analyze it in 
detail here. Tt'o generalizaduns might be made: that it varies quite 
markedly in its niodemism from the grotesque to the mildly uncon¬ 
ventional, but that all of it must have been anathema to one who was 
rigidly consen*arivc of the older dignity. We have mentioned above 
the terrifying colossi of Akh-cn-Aton at Kamak, in contrast to more 
sedate representations of tbc pharaoh. Similarly, the famous painted 
bust of Nefert-iti is extreme in its sloping Lines, elongated neck, and 
dreamy expression. There are more conventional representations of the 
queen, which make her less exotic.” However, our modem appreci¬ 
ation of the gracious and natural portraits of Nefcrt-iti should not blind 
us TO the recognition that such works of art were decidedly non-Egyp¬ 
tian in their stanlingly sloping lines and flowing surfaces and in their 
idealizing the current and temporary Instead of the othcrxvorldly and 
eternal. If we could ask ourselves what was nonnally good in Egyptian 
art over the long centuries, rather than what looks good to our modern 
eyes, we should sec how violently abnormal and, therefore, how “bad" 
the Amama art was. We shall use the term "naturalism” for it, with an 
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explanation that this does nor involve photographic realism or fidelity, 
but rather an overreaching attempr to serve nature, someiiiiies attaining 
distortion or caricature. It contrasted with portraits in normal periods 
of E^ptian history, where the seen and knovvn was overlaid with the 
idealized type which would best serve eternity. Eternity was of less 
consequence ar Amama than the current exciting adventure. 

alu'ays at its happiest in dealing with plants and 
animals, and Amama art w'as no exception to that generalization. The 
strong love of nature may be illustrated by a fresco from one of the 
palaces showing marsh life. It includes a superb painting of a kingfisher 
caught at the very moment of its dive, the instant of arrested power 
before lightning-quick movement. In the background, the papyrus 
plants are permitted to grow naturally, cutting across each other easily, 
instead of forming a fanlike bouquet. This is one of the superb cre¬ 
ations of ancient art.®’ 

There was a great deal of experimentation by the artists of this peri¬ 
od, raking advantage of their liberation from the old restraints. This 
means that there w'os a large amount of inferior work, but it also means 
that the art had a high content of emotion. Sculptors who were excited 
about the ne%v subjects and techniques in art siicceeded in imparring to 
their crearions a sense of strain or brooding or liveliness. When the pur¬ 
pose of their art was removed from eternal and unchanging poise to a 
portrayal of today’s aspects, there was a sudden recognition of rime and 
space, which had formerly been absent. The result ^vas that the subjects 
portrayed, like that kingfisher in the fresco, seem to be tensed for im¬ 
mediate action because of an inner emotional excitement. Some of them 
are actually depicted In unusual motion. We sec at Amama the Vizier, 
who would normally be depicted in stately dignity, runnim; by the 
royal chariot with an obvious—but un-Egyptian—display of energy.** 
The flying speed with w'hich pharaoh drove his horses around town 
gives some of the nervous ardor which must have characterized the 
revolutionary venture and which certainly inspired its artists; 

The naturalism which was permitted to run over into exaggerated 
line had its temptations for the artists. It was very easy to move from 
depicting everybody with egg-shaped heads, drooping shoulders, and 
pot-bellies, thus honoring the pharaoh, on to a sly extravagance of 
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fiatterv which was purposely grotesque. We may even point to litrlc 
sketches as deliberate caricatures of the person of the king. The exca¬ 
vator at Amama mentions a sculptor's practice piece showing the phar¬ 
aoh with a scrubby, unshaven chin. A child’s toy is directly and prob¬ 
ably Intenrionallv reminiscent of the scenes of pharaoh driving his 
chariot, while one of the link princesses pokes the horses with a stick. 
This toy ‘‘shows a model chariot drawn by monkeys. In the chariot is 
another monkey urging along his steeds (his receding forehead is terri¬ 
bly like the King's), by him a monkey princess prods the rumps of the 
horse-monkeys which arc jibbing and refusing to budge an inch,”®* 
Where now was the sacrosanct digrtiry of the god-king, if his subjects 
dared to caricaturize him? His zeal for truth had led him to a distorted 
naturalism, which went easily over into parody, and to a candor about 
his domestic life, which brought him down to the plane of ordinary 
mortals. In a revolution to rescue his godly autonomy from infringe¬ 
ment, he was sacrificing that mystery which alone could maintain the 
dogma of his divinity. If even those who had followed him to Amama 
did nor alw'ays take him seriously, there would surely be skcprics who 
would doubt his right to independent authority. 

Language and literature were also vulgarized or colloquialized. Wc 
have already seen that this process had staned much earlier, with the 
speech of the day creeping gradually into the official writings, into the 
inscription of Ka-mose at the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty, or into 
the military annals of Thut-mose lit. A strong foreign influence ap¬ 
peared in the language, with the introduction of words from Asiatic 
languages testifying to the writer's cosmopolitan learning: the wnfryanu 
chariot warrior, the nierkebet chariot, the viigdol fortress, the akunn 
jar, and so on. .A new system for the writing of such foreign words and 
names was even worked out and maintained for sonic gcncrarion.s.®* 
These tendencies had been current before the Amama revolution. That 
movement let down the barriers even further. The more formal reli¬ 
gious texts at Amama make some effort to address the god in the old 
classical language, but even they have a liveliness which is new. Other 
te.sts permit the language of the day to enter in broad sweep. The 
homely little passages between common people In the tomb scenes 
render the speech of the day with some success, and Akh-en-Aron's 
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boundary stelae have definite passages of the coUoquIal. This was a 
sw-eeping revoJurion, and one aspect of "truth*’ was the acknowledge* 
tnenc of everyday speech. 

As for the new religion, it included an afUnnarioii of the Aton and a 
formal disavowal of the older opposing godSv This disavowal consisted 
of a virulent and consistent attack upon the god Amon, with a some¬ 
what sporadic drive against other gods. Agents w'ere sent throughout 
Egj'pt and perhaps through the Empire—we know only about the Afri¬ 
can Empire—to hack the name of Amon out of the inscriptions and thus 
to end his power. Their further activities were less con^tent. Appar¬ 
ently their eyes W'cre focused upon the hated name of Amon, which 
they erased as the god’s name, in personal names such as .^nien-horcp, 
and even occasionally when it U'as only the word sfjtov, "hidden ” Yet 
in the s,ime inscriptions they might ignore the names of all other gods, 
as not being the major enemy. TTiey sometimes attacked a deity w ithin 
his main shrine. For example, Nekhbet was the goddess at e 1 -^b. and 
her name was chipped out in her temple at that place.” In general, it 
was too laborious to read every inscription and expunge the names of 
all gods; the eyes of the hacchct-men searched for the three hieroglyphs 
which made up rhe name Amon and tried, by the magic of destroying 
his name, to end his cfFcccivc e.'tistcnce. 

There is one important exception In this acrivirv. A few inscriptions 
show a hacking out of the words “the goifa,"” This makes an important 
contribution to the aigumcnr that the .Amarna religion aimed at the 
destruction of Egypt’s old polytheism. 

\V*ith certain exceptions which we shall note, the Amama texts omit 
mention of any gods except rhe Aron. We have seen above, in the pas¬ 
sage from Tur-ankh-Amon*s restoration inscription, that the temples 
w-erc neglected, so that the gods "turned their Iwcks upon this land." 
.At the new capital iiself, there was a foniial elimination of the old dei¬ 
ties. If some of the uninitiated workmen smuggled in little household 
amulets of Hac-Hor and Bes, these were entirely unofficial and were 

■P 

expressions of a corttinuing folk teligiun, vinrccogiiized by the new state 
faith, A violent change was the suppression of the former momiarv re¬ 
ligion, with all its elaborate formulation centering on the god Osiris. 
Mortuary prayers and formulas were not now addressed to Osiris or 
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Anubis, bur dirccdy to the pharaoh Akh-cn-Aton or through him to 
the Aton. Those little sen.'aur figurines which \vt call uihebtis or sha- 
placed in the tomb to work for the deceased in the next world, 
show the suppression of the Osirian faith. Instead of calling upon the 
tfihebtr to perform any work W'hich may be demanded In the 
future life, they xvere abbreviated dowm to the name of the deceased, 
without any profession of mortuary belief.*^ They seem thus to have 
been a mere offering or memorial for the dead, a retention of the older 
form, despite the cutting off of previous doctrine. 

The . 4 ton was the round disk of the sun, the source and preserver of 
life, in man or beast, throughout the universe, He had no other form 
as a god. although his rays might be depicted as arms which carried life 
for his worshippers. Howcv*er, there w'as a retention of older beliefs 
in rhe affirmadon that the pharaoh was the son of the Aton, “who 
issued from his body,” as former kings had been rhe physical sons of 
Re. The Aton was treated as a ruler, and his formal dogmatic name was 
written within a cartouche like the names of the pharaohs. These offi^ 
cially promulgated names are instnjcri%'c. because they show the re¬ 
tention of older names and older gods within the doctrinal concept of 
the new god. At first the official name of rhe Aton ran: “Rc-Hat-akhti, 
rejoicing on the horizon in his name; ‘Shu who is in the Aton sun- 
disk,' ” From the ninth regnal year on, the name was changed to elimi¬ 
nate the sky-god Homs and the light-god Shu, bur with the sun-god 
Re retained: ”Rc, micr of the horizon, rejoicing on rhe horizon in his 
name of ‘Re, the father who has come in the Aton sun-disk,’ The old 
process of syncretUm was still effective and penrtitted the incorpora¬ 
tion of three gotis in the earlier version and of Re in the later version. 

VVe dt> not know whether the wtitship of Re of Heliopolis was au¬ 
thorized by rhe Amarna faith, Akh-en-Aton continued in his kingly 
titles to style himself the “Son of Re,” and his throne name was Nefer- 
kheperu-Re Wa-cn-Re, “Beautiful-is-thc-Fomi-of-Re, the-Sole-One- 
of-Re." His young relative and favorite was iiaineti ,\nkh-khcperu-Re- 
Smcnkh-ka-Rc.Tw'o of his daughters were Nefer-neferu-Reand Setep- 
cn-Rc. The title of the High Priest of the Aton was “the Chief of the 
Seers,” which was identical with the ride of the High Priest of Re at 

27. An excep'on, wizh PiiodificQttofi of ihe Osiriiii xtxt to the Atrukistk doctrine^ 
pyblLchcd by E Drionin in XLIIt (1943}! ry ffi Ic should fynher be nored thai 

mbsffih abhrr l ilted dciivn EO ihc rtaiup ind titles of the dccnscd were known as early 
as the mgn of lltui^mcKipC IV, which h anorher documcnr on the prior history of 
Atonum^ A. W* Shorter in XMI 14, 
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HeliopoliE. There Is no evidence thar he functioned as high priest of 
each god at each shrine; it is more likely that Re was incorporated into 
the Aron and that full worship at Heliopolis was suspended in the Amar- 
na period. However, we should recognize that Re was given preferen¬ 
tial recognition by the new religion, in decided contrast to the persecu¬ 
tion of Amon or to the ignoring of Osiris. Jt should further be recog¬ 
nized that the personificadon of forces as deides continued at Anrama. 
The revolution placed an emphasis on mo'at, "truth,*’ and .Ma'at was a 
goddess and was sometimes so treated by the Amama texts. In one pas¬ 
sage Akh-en-Aton was called the god Shay, "Fate," for his land. It is 
fudle to claim that this was the language of poetical imagery; in ancient 
E^pc personificadon war deiheation and not a figure of speech.” 

The most imporcanc obsers'adon about Amama religion is that there 
were two gods central to the faith, and not one. Akh-en-Acon and bis 
family worshipped the Aton, and everybody else worshipped Akh-cn- 
Aton as a god. in addition to his formal names and rides, the pJiarauh 
was referred to as “the good god," and he asserted that he was the phys¬ 
ical son of the Aton. The abundant scenes in the Amama tombs show 
him sers'ing the living sun-disk, while all of his courtiers bow in ado¬ 
ration to him. Their prayers were not addressed to the Aton, but di¬ 
rectly to Akh-en-Aton. The courtier iiyc, who was later to become 
pharaoh, asked Akh-en-Aton for momiary benefits; "Mayest thou 
grant to me a good old age as thy favorite i niayest thou grant to me a 
goodly burial by the command of thy ka in my house. . . . May (I> 
hear thy sweet voice in the sanctuary when thou perfoirocsc that which 
pleases thy father, the living Aton.”** Another noble did pray to rhe 
Aeon, but prayed only on behalf of Akh-en-Aton, with his petition 
for himself addressed ro the pharaoh; "Mayest thon make thy beloved 
son Akh-en-Aton to live with thee forever, [to do] what thy heart 
[w'ishes], and to behold what thou dost every" day, for he rejoices in the 
sight of thy beauty... . Let hull (remain) here, until the swan turns 
black, until the raven turns white, until the mountains stand up to 
walk, and until the sea runs up the river. And may I continue In service 
of the good god (Akh-en-Aton), until he assigns (to me) the burial 
that he gives."*‘ This is a stated acknowledgement of the centrality of 
the pharaoh in the worship of the Aton and of the dependence of the 
noble upon his god-king. 

19. For example. Davies, PJ>. fit., U PI. VII. L pp. I9f.( tV (1906}, 

PI. XXXII, J. 1. 

|d. Breasted, l[, I Davies^ VI PI. XXV. 

j 1^ Emtan, LAE^ pp. 2^1 {4 ap. rfi., til (190$), H- XXIX 
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Akh-en’Aton Kunself in his famous hymn to the Aton asserted that 
this was his personal god. The hymn is entitled “the worship of the 
Aton ... by the King Alth-cn-Aton and the Queen Ncfcrt-ici,” and 
pharaoh says explicitly: "Thou art in my heart, and there Is no other 
that knows thee except thy son (Akh-cn-Aeon), whom thou hast initi¬ 
ated into thy plans and into thy pov er.*'^^ It must be cmphasl 7 .ed that 
the Aton faith had no penetration below the level of the royal family 
as an clfcctivc religious c.vpression; it was stated to be the exclusive 
faith of the god-king and his divine family, and the god-king welcomed 
and encouraged his subjects’ worship of his divine being as the source 
of all the benefits which they might desire. 

The self-centered nature of Akh-en-Aton’s faith, the fact that only 
the royal family had a trained and reasoned loyalty to the Aton, and 
the fact that all of pharaoh’s adherents were forced to give their entire 
devtirlon to him as a god-king explain why the new religion collapsed 
afrer .Akh-cn-Aton’s death. Political and economic factors were also 
important, but the observation that the Amama courtiers had contact 
with the .Aton only through their W'orship of Akh-en-Aton shows the 
fleecing and superficial nature of the religion. VV’e cannot believe that 
they cherished within their bosoms the teaching about a benevolent 
and sustaining sole god, the Aton, when all of their religious exercise 
was exhausted in worship of Akh-cn-Aton. When that pharaoh died 
and the movement collapsed, they must have scrambled penitently back 
into the traditional faitli, which they could understand and in which 
they were allowed wider devotion. 

iwo important questions face us. VVas this monotheism? If so, was it 
the world's first ancestral monotheism, and did it come down to us 
through the Hebrews? Our own answer to each question Is in the nega¬ 
tive, even though such an answer may rest upon definidons of the terms, 
and such definitions must necessarily be those of modern dlstincdons. 

Our modem Jewish, Christian, and Moslem faiths express the doc¬ 
trine that there is one-and only one—God and that all crhical and re¬ 
ligious values derive from that God. In the application of this definition 
to the Aniama religion, we sec that there were at least wo gods, that 
the .Aton was concerned strictly with creating and maintaining life, 
and that ethics and religion derived from the pharaoh .Akh-en-Aton. 

Ir is true that the Amama te.xts call the .Aton the “solegod, like whom 
there is no other.” This, however, was nothing new in Egyptian re¬ 
ligious address. The form of expression was a fervid exaggeration or 

^^4 EmiaiiH LAEf pp. 28S op. £ii^, VI i jo PL XXVIL 
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concentration, wliich weni back to the earliest religious literature, more 
than a thousand years before Akh-cn-Aton’s time* In the period before 
the Amarna revolution, Amon, Re, Atum, Har-akhti, and jMin were 
severally called “the sole god*" Sometimes this term recalled the crC’ 
atioo, when the one existent god was going to bring other gods into 
being. Sometimes it W'as a flattering exaggeration meaning the only im¬ 
portant god, like ti'bojw there was no other. Often it was a focusing of 
the worsixipper’s attention upon one god, to the exclusion of others— 
what is called hcnocheism or monolatry. In no sense docs it imply the 
absolute unity carried by the Moslenx; "There is no god but God." 

In ancient times a man's name was a vital part of his being: the ef¬ 
facing of his nanxe from his tomb destroyed his continued existence in 
the next world; the expunging of an offlcial's name from the records 
ended that earthly success which was so important to his survival. The 
same psychology' applies to Akh-cn-Aeon's attack upon Amon and 
topically upon other gods. If the philosophy of the new religion was 
that only the Aton w'as a god and that, therefore, Amon did not and 
could not exist, why was there so virulent an attack upon Amon, and 
why was his name systematically hacked out of the records? In those 
ancient terms he had sdllsome kind of existence as long as his name was 
effectively a part of a single record. 

We are conscious that wc arc arguing in modern terms and that Aron- 
ism was at one and the same time native to Egyptian religion and unique 
within that religion* It was native because the Egyptian state was built 
upon the dogma that pharaoh was a god and stood between the people 
and the other gods; thus the double relationship at Amarna retained the 
past essentials. It was unique because the gods other than pharaoh were 
made one god, by a process of exclusion rather than syncretism, if we 
ignore that limited syncretism present in the official names of the Aton* 
It is immaterial to that argument that there was still personification in 
the te.xts, by which the Aton was described as “satisfied with the god- 
dess Ma'at" and Akh-cn-Aton was praised as being “the god Fate," be¬ 
cause personification was also native to Egy'pdan thought. Much more 
important was the elimination of Osiris from the mortuary faith, with 
the ascription of all mortuary benefits to the pharaoh. One could say 
that it was the closest approach to monotheism possible within the 
thought of the day. That would still fall short of making it a belief in 
and worship of only one god. 

The question as to whether Atonism was ancestral to Hebrew mono¬ 
theism and thus to modem expressions of religion is also difficult. How- 
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ever, it may be stated flatly that the mechanism of traitsmissioii from 
the faith of Akh-cn-Aton to the monotheism of Moses is not apparent. 
This was the personal religion of a pharaoh who later became a heretic 
within one generation. It was not accessible to Egyptians at large. Their 
subsequent reaction in a fervent return to the older forms, paracularly 
the Osirian faith and the cherishing care of little personal gods, shows 
how little penetration Atonisni had below the royal family. Even as¬ 
suming that there were Israelite slave troops in Egypt in Amama times, 
there was no way by w'hich they could learn the teaching of Atonism, 
that there was a single, universal god, who made and continued life, 
toward whom the worshipper felt a warm sense of gratitude. Atonism 
taught that the pharaoh of Egypt was essential as the only intermediary 
beru een god and people. 

There is another discontinuity between Atonism and Hebrew mono¬ 
theism as the latter developed, and that is the marked lack of ethical 
content m the hymns directed to rhe Aron. Akh-en-Aeon’s faith was 
intellectual rather than erhical; its strong emotional content derived 
from the fer\'or of the discoverer and conven, who rejected past forms 
and preached new forms. The conviction of right and wrong was not 
ethical, but was a passionate reiteration that the new u'as right and the 
old was wrong. Aton's blessings were primarily physical; he made and 
sustained life. The worshipper was called upon to render gratitude for 
that life, but w'as in no text called upon to render to the god an upright 
and ethically correct life in his social relationsor in his innermost heart. 
The universal ism of the Aton could have carried the implication that 
all men are equal under the god and should be so created, but such a 
logical conclusion is strikingly absent from the te.\cs. 

The one point of question against this description of Atonism as 
nature worship lies in the understanding of wj^vt emphasised by this 
faith. Akh^en-Aton lived on ma^at as his food, and the Aton was satis¬ 
fied with ma-at as his offering. If this meant “righteousness” or “jus- 
tioe," it would carry an ethical weight. When, how'ever, we see in 
scenes and texts the emphasis on candid relations, on the open air, and 
on adoration of the sun-disk, we can only translate it as “truth” and 
understand it as the worship of tlie forces of nature. In contradistinedon 
to the remote and artificial activity of the older gods. Nowhere do we 
find that rigorous insistence upon law which w-as central in Hebrew 
monotheism. 

There is a more important consideration about the transmission of 
monotheism from one culnire to another, and chat is whet Iter any great 
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intellectual, sptntua], or ethical concept can be passed from one culture 
to quite a different culture. We have argued that the Egyptians were 
"civilized” in a sense of the word which has both strength and weak¬ 
ness, Much of the importance of the Hebrew's to world history lies in 
the fact that they avoided some of the w'eakening and distracting phases 
of civilization. A concept which was imperfectly articulated and under¬ 
stood at pharaoh’s court at .\mama would have been quite foreign to 
Asiatic tribes wandering in the desert. When the Giildrcn of Israel 
penetrated Canaan and settled down to work out a new way of life, 
their progressive religious steps were achieved through their owti na¬ 
tional religious experience as their own God-given discoveries, without 
derivation from any foreign source. Such precious and inner expres¬ 
sions of religion can never be borrowed, but must be e.\perienccd. 
^V''hcn they have been experienced, the forwii In which they ate uttered 
may be borrowed from others, but never the innermost spirit. 

This brings us to a main argument for the contact berween Aconism 
and Hebrew religion: the extraordinary parallelism in thought and 
structure berw'een Akh-en-Aton’s hymn to the Aton and the 104th 
Psalm-®* Three selected passages will illustrate the striking similarity. 


The Atom Hvms 

When ihou senest in the western 
horizon. 

The land is in darkness Jike death.. ., 

Every lion comes forth from his den; 

All creeping: things, they sdng. 

At daybreak, when thoo arisest in the 
hori^enn ^ » , 

Thou drivest away the darkness ^ * * 

Men awake and stand upon rheir 
feet. .. 

All the worlds they do their labor. 

How manifold are thy works! 

They are hidden from tnan's sighi. 

O sole god, like whom there is no 
other+ 

Thou hast made the earth according 
to thy desire. 


Psalm 104 

Thou makest darkness! and it Is nighti 

^^Tieretn ah the beasts of the torest 
creep forth. 

The yonng lions roa.r after their prey. 

The sun a^^rbeth^ they get them 
i\n.y . . - 

Man gocth forth unto hb work^i 

And to hts labor nttiH the evening. 

O Jahw^eh, how manifold are thy 
works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all; 

The earth is foil of thy riches. 


it has been claimed that such correspondences must show derivative 
connection and thac the Hebrew psalmists must have kitown the Egyp- 
Ij, J. H, Breiated, A Hhti?ry Egypt ^New York, 19^5)+ pp^ j7b ff- 
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rian sun-hymn. Since the obllteratiori of Atomsm was complete some 
six or seven centuries before the psalm was written, it Is aipied that 
the Aton hymn must have passed into Ask when Akh-cn-Aton was 
still in power and escaped destruction by translation into some Semitic 
dialect.®* 

So ingenious a mechanism of transmission is not necessary'. We have 
already seen that the several ideas and modes of expression visible in 
Atonism were present in Egypt before Aconism and independent of 
Aionism,“ Since these were current forms in Egypt, not invented by 
the Amama priests or scribes, it is not surprising to find theni still in 
use after the fall of Aronism and without relation to the fact that the 
specific cult had been proclaimed a heresy. 

A papyrus in Leyden dates from the Nineteenth Dynasty and has 
passages which have been called monotheistic, but w'hich we, with a 
narrower definition, prefer to call syncretisde. These hymns treat the 
god x\mon as the summation of all other important go^, without re¬ 
jecting the separate existence of those ocher gods. “Mysterious of form, 
glistening of appearance, the mairelous god of many forms. All gods 
boasr of him, to magnify themselves through his beauty, according as 
he is divine. Re himself is united with hts body, and he is the great one 
w'ho is in Heliopolis. He is called Ta-tenen (of Memphis) and Amon 
wdio came forth from Nun.... Another of his forms is the Eight (pri¬ 
meval gods of Hemiopolis).... His soul, they say, is that which is in 
heaven, but it is he who is in the underworld and presides over the east. 
His soul is in heaven, his body is in the west, and his statue is in Her- 
monthis, heralding his appearances (to mankind). ... One is Amon, 
hiding himself from them, concealing himself from (other) gods, m) 
that his (very) color is unknown. He is far from heaven, he is absent 
from(?) the underworld, and no (other) god know's his true form.... 
-411 gods are three: . 4 mon, Re. and Ptah, and there is no second to them. 

‘Hidden’ is his name as Amon. he is Re in face, and his body is Ptah_ 

Only he is: Amon, with Re, [and with Ptah]—together three. 

Another set of hymns dating from the late Nineteenth or the Twen¬ 
tieth Dynasty treats . 4 mon as a universal god, w'ho again achieves unity 
by borrowing the forms of other gods. As the creator-god, he is Amon- 
Rc-Atum-Har-akhd, four in one, or Is Ptah, the fashioner of men. He 

J4, J. H.Breasted, TA# Dtmm of Ciftiicitnee (New York, pp. f. 

}jl, Fp. iio-ia abcive. 
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delighcs in assuming functional roles, “His love is (to play the role of) 

the moon, as a child to whom everybody dances_His love is (to play 

the role of) Har-akhri shining in the horizon of heaven.” He is both 
the son and father of matat, the “truth’' which destroys deceit: “Thy 
mother is Ma-at, O Amon! She belongs uniquely to thee, and she came 
forth from thee (already) inclined to rage and bum up them that attack 
thee. .Ma<at is more unique, O Amon, than anyone that exists.” He is 
the universal creator, “who spoke with his mouth and there came into 
existence all men, gods, large and small cattle in their entirety, and all 
that which flies and lights.” He is the warmer and sustainer of all na^ 
cure: “Green plants turn about in his direction, that they may be beau¬ 
tiful, and lotuses are gay because of him.” He is the good shepherd: 
“Thou are valiant as a herdsman tending them forever and ever.. . , 
Their hearts turn about to thee, good at ail rimes. Everybody lives 
through the sight of thec.”*'^ 

We shall see that artistic foims and themes survived the condemna¬ 
tion of the Amama movement, and it is equally true that religious con¬ 
cepts and forms of expression continued ^rer Atomsm had been made 
a heresy. This is an adequate explanation of the similarity benvecn the 
Aton hymn and the loqth Psalm, Hymns of this kind were current 
long after the fall of Akh-cn-Aron, so that when Hebrew religion had 
reached a pomt where it needed a certain mode of expression it could 
lind in another literature phrases and thoughts which would meet the 
need. 

The negative statement which we have made about the Aton religion 
has been ai^mentative and fails to do justice to the elements of su¬ 
preme importance in that faith. To be sure, it was intellectual and lack¬ 
ing in full ethical value. At the same time, It expressed beautifully the 
concept of a god who w'as creative, nurturing, and kindly and who 
gave his gifts to all mankind and to all living things everywhere and nor 
to the Egyptians alone. For such bouncy the worshipper returned grati¬ 
tude and devotion to the god. Atonkm fun her brought religion out 
into the open and tried to end the remoteness and secrecy of the old 
cults of the powerful and wealthy gods. It was a major tragedy that a 
religion of such broad intellectual scope lacked the inner moral warmth 
to give it permanency. The fuller realization of the meaning of God's 
cherishing care was to be made by other and later peoples. 

jr- Fapyri iw the Brimt Mtiicim* Thkit Chejt^ Beany td. 

A. H, G^dEncr [935), E. iSil. 
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In describing the A ton faith, we have left the story of Akh-en-Aton's 
revolution at its peak of militant sucoeis. We must continue the account 
in terms of the political problem. Thb was the period of the Egyptian 
Empire in Asia and of collective security by an alliance between phar¬ 
aoh and the Kin^ of Mitanni. In addition to the marriage of Amen- 
hotep HI and Gilu-Khcpat a second marriage \vas arranged with 
Tadu-Khepa, the daughter of Tiishratta of Mitanni, tow^ard the end of 
Amcn-hotep Hi's reign. It h doubtful whether the old king married 
her, and it seems more likely that she entered the harem of Akh-en- 
Aton- 

The cuneiform correspondence knowTi as the Amama Letters tells us 
the storv" of the slow" disintegration of the empire in Asia as a result of 
new forces in that area and of the mdilTercnce and preoccupation of 
pharaoh- Five stages in the rotting and falling away of the Asiatic 
branch of the empire may he discerned- LTnder Amen-hotep IlL when 
the srabiUt)^ and continuitj^ of Egyptian rule seemed to be taken for 
granted^ a few local princes up in Syria experimented in separatism. 
This was the part of the empire which was most remote from E^pt 
and most insecurely artached to pharaoh. Individuals who were seeking 
for independent power used the desert nomads to help them carve out 
small states for themselvesH protesting their continued fealrv' to pharaoh 
but actually competing with him in rule. The lofty indifference of 
Egypt permitted them to move on to the second stage, in w^hich Abd- 
A^hirta and his son Azim carved out a large part of north Syria as a 
separate state, working in an informal alliance with the King of the 
Hittites. All of these parties, including the Hirtite king, were writing 
cordial letters to northern parr of the empire was lost 

to Egypt before the death of Amen-hotep Ill. 

Akh-en-Atonb preoccupation in his intellectual revolution permitted 
the three remaining stages of disintegration. The Hlttitc King Suppilu- 
Iiiunas moved south as a conqueror and gobbled up all of Syria- The 
separatism of the local princes led only to their becoming Hittite vas¬ 
sals. The im port am town Qatna w^as destroyed and never again was a 
power. Mitanni had to submit to Hinite domination. Ail of this seems 
to have been effected without an Egyptian sword raised in prorest. 
With Syria lost, the disaffection rapidly spread to Phoenicia and Pales¬ 
tine. The Phoenician towns fell despite the fanaticai loyalty to pharaoh 
of such a prince as Rib-Addi of By bios. In Palestine, Labaj^a, a mer¬ 
chant prince who led caravans from fun her Asia into Egypt, combined 
with the Habiru of the desert and began seizing to was for hb ow'n rule. 
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AbdS-Khepa of Jerusalem wrote kticrs b^eching pharaoh for as few 
as fifty soldiers to hold the land. They were not senL And so we see the 
final stage^ in which the Egyptian garrisons were withdrawn from Asia 
and Palestine also was lost. LocaJ rebels and desert nomads overran the 
vacated territorj'' and destroyed Jericho and Tell Beit-Mlrsimh The little 
Egyptian temple at Lachish was sacked^ Most significantly^ the migdol 
fortification at Old Gaza^ which had been the center of Egyptian ad¬ 
ministration^ was destroyed^ Compkcencyt merciai and internal dis¬ 
tractions had lost to Egypt her vast and lucrati\'e Asiatic Empire. 

It is not so clear what happened Ui the African Einpire. Akh-en- 
Atones temple at Sesebi near the Third Cataract show-^ that he could 
be active so far away from home, but the structure may belong to his 
earlier years.^" Wc know chat he had 3 V^iceroy for Ethiopia in the 
period w'hen he was Amen-hotep IV, but wc have no record of such an 
official w'hen he was Akh-cn-Aton. When there W'as dissension and dis¬ 
order in Egypti it could not have been easy to police the Nubian and 
Sudanese gold mities- If the mines were not in productiorij this may 
explain w hy the Asiatic princes wrote in vain asking for Egyptian gold. 
We may a^me that the African Empire also w'as shaken. 

Even in Egypt we do not know the facts* There is no record of 
rioting or rebellion against the crown. The army w^as on Akh-en-Aton"s 
side and may have been successful in policing the land. How'cver^ the 
Edict of Har-em-hab, twenty or nventy-five years later^ show^ that 
there was a great deal of minor disorder^ since it had to outlaw pillaging 
and peculation by officials. We may guess that the loss of empire was a 
serious blow to the old economy and that the overthrow of the temple 
estates led to unemplovnient and economic distress. We may further 
guess that the dispossessed priests and the landed gentry^ who had 
formed the old civil bureaucracy were aggrieved parties, who W'ould 
be willing to see the revolutionaiy" government encounter pohrical and 
financial difficulries. Gvil disturbance In small but insistent measure is 
nearly certain for Eg^'^pt, away from the capital city at Amarna. 

Our only evidence that the rcvojuiion was running into dififculties 
lies in the history of the later years at Amama.^* Akh-en-Atones twelfth 
year marked a crisis, followed by a recession from the extren^es of revo¬ 
lution and tItc beginning of compromise. After the death of her hus¬ 
band, the dowager Queen Tiy had continued to live at Thebes* In the 

j8. J. H. BrtMed in AJSL, XXV (1908^ 

See especially S. R. K. Gtanville, ^Atncfiuphis TI! and Hi* Successors in the 
XVUlib Uytisay, in VVini/red Bninton, Grifjr Onti of Andfm Egypt (Londoa and 
New Yort 1933)1 pp. wy ff., an article m which the ptesent chapter owes much* 
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melfth year, accompanied by a former official of Amen-horep III, she 
paid a siare vbic to her royal children at Amama, On the surface every¬ 
thing was amicable; Tiy joined the royal family in worshipping the 
Aeon and sat for her ptircrait at the hands of an Amama sculptor. How^ 
ever, it is a coincidence too strong to ignore that her visit came in the 
same year as a change in policy. If the state was alrcadv beginning to 
suffer from loss of revenue, particularly from foreign tribute, it is note- 
wonhy that a record of foreigners bringing their gifts to pharaoh oc¬ 
curs only in the twelfth year. Tiy's face shows that she was an alert 
little pragmatist; she may have been the only one who could persuade 
Akh-cn-Aton that his fiery zeal was leading directly toward political 
trouble and the loss of estemal and internal revenues. 

From this time on, we see a change in direction, which was accom¬ 
panied by a split in that family which had been so idylbcaiJy presented 
to the public. Queen Ncferc-ici w'as exiled from the palace to the north¬ 
ern end of town. She was stripped of the throne name, Nefer-neferu- 
Aton, which .\kh-cn-Aton had conferred upon her when they moved 
(o the new capital, and this name was given to pharaoh's new favorite, 
his younger brother Smenkh-ka-Re. Nefett-iti's name was erased from 
some of the monuments, and her eldest daughter Merit-Aton cook over 
her mother’s function -as the first lady. Smenkh-ka-Rc soon married 
iVlerit-Aton and w'as made coregent with Akh-en-Aton. Since we shall 
shortly sec that the young coregent went back to Thebes and resumed 
relaiions w'ith the god Amon, the implication is that his coregency was 
an instrument for some kind of compromise. Akh-cn-.^ton had sworn 
never to leave his new capital, and his illness may have progre^ed to 
the point where he was not fully capable. The young coregent might 
rescue the state. 

A further implication of the split in the family is that Nefcrt-iti re¬ 
fused to abandon the ideals of the revolution and to compromise with 
the forces of reaction. In her exile in northern Amarna, she had her 
palace car\'cd with the names of Akh-en-.Aton and herself as though 
there had been no break. She asserted her loyalty' to the revolutionary 
god by calling this place "the House of Aton.” Her third daughter 
Enekhes-en-pa-.-Vton and her half-brother lut-ankh-.Aton shared her 
exile, if we may judge by the occurrence of their names In this part of 
town, This, we assume, was the unyielding party, still devoted to the 
"truth” movement, whereas Akh-cn-Aton and Smcnkh-ka-Rc were 
already committed to conciliation. 

There is evidence that Smenkh-ka-Re had renimed to Thebes by his 
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third regnal year^ when Akh-cn-Atun may stiU have been living. In an 
Inscription dated in that year a Scribe of the Temple of Amon in the 
lemple of Smenkh-ka-Re at Thebes makes a prayer to the god Amon.** 
Apparently the younger pharaoh made dchnire efforts at conciliating 
Ainon and restoring his worship, while the cider remained at Amama 
and fuiffUed his revolutioiiarj' vows. 

Perhaps the tide of reaction was too strong. Both Akh-en-Aton and 
his young favorite Smenkh-ka-Re disappeared from the picture. The 
youthful Tut-ankh-Aton married Princess Enckhes-en-pa-Aton and 
became pharaoh, blit w'as forced to make a full surrender. He an¬ 
nounced his capitulation by changing KIs name to Tut-ankh-Amon and 
his wife's nanie to Enekhes-en-Amon, abandoned Amama, and moved 
back to Thebes. The revolution was officially ov'er in failure, although 
the taint of heresy W'ould not be wiped out for some years. 

Young Tut-ankh-Amon (Fig. x 6 b) was no personality strong enough 
to stand up against experienced priests and officials. Hb round, boybh 
face, hb relbh in sports, and the luxurious furniture of hb tomb remind 
us much more of hb father Amcn-hotep 111 than of his father-in-law 
Akh-en-Aton. Willingly or unw'iliingly, he paid Amonb price, tic 
built in Thebes, particularly in the colonnade of the Luxor temple. We 
have already seen how his restoration inscription stated hb obligation 
to redress the damage to the temples of the gods.** Some of that in¬ 
scription is rather pathetic In its desire to pay the penalty. “Hb majesty 
deliberated plaas with hb heart, searching for any beneficial deed, seek¬ 
ing out acts of service for hb father Amon, and fashioning hb august 
image of genuine gold. He surpassed w'hat had been done previously: 
he fashioned his father Amon upon thirteen carryHng-poIes ... whereas 
the majesty of thb august god had formerly been upon eleven carrying- 
poles," The parvenus of the Amarna court xvere dropped and the old 
nobility was returned to office: “He inducted priests and prophets from 
the children of the nobles of their towns, (each) the son of a known 
man, whose (own) name was known,” The temples were paid dam¬ 
ages; “All the [property] of the temples has been doubled, tripled, and 
quadrupled in silver, [gold], lapis lazuli, turquobc,” and so on. The 
temple personnel was increased at the cost of the royal purse: “Their 
work b charged against the palace and against the [e$tacc(?)] of the 
Lord of the Two Lands.” This was a thorough surrender. The attempt 
to re win for pharaoh hb former independent authority had failed. The 

40. Pi E.Nfwtierrj'in {EA^XW (i^iSh j If,; , 4 , H, GirJiner, pp, 10f, 
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personal ru]e of a god-king would never again be effective; phaiaoh 
would be mamtained as the head of a divine state but would be subject 
both to the priestly and ofilcial oligarchy and increasingly to imper¬ 
sonal law. The foundadoo stone of ancient Egypt had been cracked. 

The comb of Tut-ankh-Anion is well known and needs only passing 
comment here. It illustrates the extraordinary profusion of influences 
and fiunishlngs which made the Empire so exciting a time. If such a 
wealth of treasure were packed inro the rotnb of a relauvely minor 
king, what must have been the furnishings of an Amen-hotep 111 or of a 
Ramses Ill The great unevenness tn quality of furniture id this tomb, 
some of it maintaining the simplicity and balance of the older art, yet 
much of it gaudy, overdecorated, and exotic, illustrates admirably the 
florid, cosmopolitan, and highly civiliMd jjeriod. The age shows itself 
as precious, febrile, and sentknentah This was cultural disintegration 
packed into four small rooms.^ 

One notation about the tremendous furnishings is in place. The comb 
contained a dagger with a superb blade of iron and two little iron amu¬ 
lets of Egyptian design. Such mined and smelted iron was quite new 
to the world in 1350 b . c ., and it is interesting that there was no religious 
taboo against the use of a new metal for amulets and in a tomb. The iron 
probably came from the land of the idictites as a royal gift.^^ 

A cuncifurm document must be Introduced here, although it is un¬ 
certain whether it belongs after the death of Tut-ankh-Amon or after 
the death of another of the pharaohs in the Amama period. Among the 
archives found at the Hittite capital was 3 letter from the king Mursilis 
HI, telling about previous trouble between the Hittites and Egypt in 
north Syria. He then relates that the pharaoh of Egypt had died and 
that the widow wrote to Muisilis' father Suppiluliumas, stating that 
she had no sons and asking that the Hittite king send a son to marry 
her and hold the throne of Egypt, The kli trite king was naturally sus¬ 
picious of such a request and sent a courier to Egypt to determine 
whether there was a trick lying behind her plea. The Egyptian queen 
answered that she did not easily humble herself and her country to beg 
for a Hittite prince, and Suppiluliumas permitted her to select one of 
his sons, As this prince was being escorted to Egj'pt, he was attacked 
and murdered by “the men and horses of Egypt,” with the result that 
the Hittite army marched into Syria, captured the murderers, and led 

4t. H. Cifler 4 im] A. C M»ce, The Tomb of Tui-mkh^Amea, [ (London. 1011); 
H. Giitfir, j'W-, 11 (i?}?}. and III (19]^), 
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them to the Hicdte capita] to be tried and condemned in accordance 
with internaciona] law. The attempt to hold the throne for the Amama 
family had failed 

Very soon the throne was turned over to the Army Commander Har¬ 
em-hab, perhaps for the specific purpose of restoring order by vigorous 
police action. Har-cm-hab’s conventionaJiTy is indicated by the fact 
that the members of the Amama family ’n'ete officially branded as here¬ 
tics under his reign, while he himself was recognized as the first legiti¬ 
mate pharaoh since die death of Amcn-hotep HI. The revolution was 
officially over. 

The forces of reaction were in the saddle, and they wiped out every 
doctrinal trace of Atonism and excommunicated the memory of the 
heretic pharaohs Akh-en-Aton, Smenkh-ka-Re, Tut-ankh-Amon, and 
the short-reigned Eye. Further, by their ^necory , the reactionaries es¬ 
tablished the domination of the gods, particularly Amon-Re, over the 
pharaoh for the next four centuries. They were, however, either toler¬ 
ant of or ignorant of the rignificance of those modernistic forms of 
expression which had been in process before the Amama movement 
and which were so visible a feature of chat movement. The universalism 
and syncretism of the important gods continued in the texts. Classical 
Eg^'ptian was a dead language, and colloquial speech increasingly pene¬ 
trated literature, \'ery little into the religious tests which repeated old 
formulas, but quite sensibly into official te.xcs of a secular character, 
and fully into texts of a consciously literar)' character. For the rest of 
the Empire, art did not recover its ancient hieratic dignity, but retained 
the fluid line, hasty drawing, and naturalism which were so strong at 
Amama. All these were phases of life which could be detached from 
religious heresy and treated simply as modem forms of expression. 
They all showed the disintegration of the culture w'hich Egypt had 
forged in the Old Kingdom. What we see from this rime fonn'ard was 
a very different Egypt. 

4+, A. H. Sayce in Aneimt Egypt, i^tt, pp. i& f.; ibid., 19*7, j j ff,-, }EA, Xn (i9!4>, 
n, SEfindortif and Seric, op, fit., pp. m i,, aasume that this was .\liih-en.A(Dtt's 
widow, mher than lutTinlth-Anion's. 
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WHERE IS THE GLORY? 
Dynasties 18-20 (about 1321-1100 B.C.) 


I T TOOK a full generation for Egypt to recover iriTernally from the 
Amarna revolution. That is, she made no visible effon to re-estab¬ 
lish her empire during Har-cm-hab’s thirty years of reign. He had 
been a military man, and the tomb carved in his younger days indicates 
an interest in Egypt’s domination over foreigners. Yet we have no evi¬ 
dence that he was able to lead his armies on campaigns of military re¬ 
covery. On the contrary, the evidence shows the need for energetic 
measures to restore order and confidence within 

Such an understanding treats with skepticism the claim of the Army 
Commander Har-em-hab, uttered in the tomb which was carved before 
he became pharaoh, that he had accompanied a king “at the head of his 
army to the countries of the north and the south" and that he was “by 
the feet of his lord on the battleBcId on that day of killing Asiatics.”* 
The only one of the Amarna pharaohs who made any protestation of 
fighting the Asiatics was Tut-ankh-Amon, on the decorated box found 
within his tomb, and we may treat this claim and that in the tomb of 
Har-em-hab as the st^di^ed reiterations of cherished old formulas, 
rather than as records of fact. This may apply also to the lines which 
describe Har-em-hab*s police responsibilities for the relocation of for¬ 
eign refugees, although here we may have a true reflection of the dis¬ 
organization In Palestine during Amarna times. “Their countries are 
starving, and they live like the beasts of the desert," and so the Army 
Commander was charged: “Certain of the foreigners who do not know 
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how they may live have come [begging the breach of I of Phar¬ 

aoh, after che manner of their fathers" fathers since the first times., * h 
S o Pharaoh gives them into your hands to guard their boundarieSp” This 
>^"as the perennial actempc of che Asiatic to find a richer land in the 
Egyptian delta; here ic may ha\ e been also a search for refuge from 
rhe invaders ’^vho were taking over Palestine. 

The document from rhe reign of Har-cm-liab which has the most 
authentic ring is his edict corrcctiiig abuses and restoring order in the 
land.- This was not a code of kw> but rather a series of police regu- 
taclons directed against specific malpractices and also a reorganiiiatlon 
of the administTative machinerj? in the land, in order to control future 
abuses. There was no reference to the disorders as a product of rhe 
Amama period, and che expression of pharaoh's pleasure at execuring 
and dthing out deceit may be purely conventional. At the ^mc 
time, che whole tenor of the text shows that soldiers and officials had 
been lawlessly using their power to enrich rheniselves at the expense of 
common people and that the machinerv^ of control was now being 
turned over to the civil bureaucracy and the priests, rwo observations 
which fit the revolution and counter-revolution rather welL Just as 
Tuc-ankh-Amon had restored the old consert'arive nobility to temple 
position, so Plar-em-hab put into the courts of law individuals of a 
rcactionarj.'' type. He tells us that he was at pains to seek out men **of 
perfected speech and ^^ood character, able to distinguish the innermost 
thoughts ” These new appointees were "prophets of the temples, lay 
officials of rhe Residence of this land, and ordinary'' priests of rhe gods. 
... Thev shall judge the citizens of every' town," If these arc listed in 
order of importance* the first were the higher temple priests, the sec¬ 
ond, those Courtiers who held office by royal appointmenr, and the 
third, the ordinary temple priests. The authority of the temples in the 
civil courts is remarkable, since most of the cases involved administra¬ 
tive corruption. Pharaoh further made the courts of law free from any 
tax of silver or gold, "in order to prevenr an obligation of any kind 
from being exacted from the courts of Upper and Lower Egypt.^ The 
priesthoods had won their victory'' in the collapse of the Amama revo¬ 
lution; they w'ere now consolidating their authority and privileges, at 
the expense of the king. 

The abuses atjainst w^hich the edict was directed were the exrortion 
by officials or soldiers of property or labor from ordinary citizens, and 
the diverting by the same authoriries of goods and scr\uccs from the 
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icare. Apparcnrly there had been an inordinate amount of graft in 
Egypt. Now the state asserted its legal rights to taxes and enforced 
labor, and acted also to protect the property of “poor people” from 
looting soldiers or thievish tax-collectors. The punishments meted out 
arc very harsh for minor cases of plundering or corruption. The alarm¬ 
ing spread of oiHcial dishonest)' must have called forth an cxtreinc se¬ 
verity of penalties. Only the firmest exhibition of legal power could 
restore wafat to the land. 

It must be said that, although the “poor man" may be the point of 
protection against extortion or looting, the edict does not show a pri¬ 
mary concern for social welfare, but rather was intended to protect 
taxes at their source. Thus, the enactment forbids an officiars requi^ 
sitioning the boat with which a commoner is going to deliver his dues ; 
it forbids the army’s seizing hides which commoners are going to use 
to pay their taxest it forbids the taking of certain dye plants and herbs 
which the commoners should turn over to the govemnient; and it for¬ 
bids cenain tax-collectors—curiously called “the herdsmen of kyky~ 
monkeys”—from falsifying the tax measure for their personal gain, The 
common people were not secured in the possession of their own prop¬ 
erty. except insofar as that property was to he rendered up to the state; 
the revenues of government offices were the primary concern of this 
reactionary edict. 

_ V 

The penalties seem harsh out of all proportion to the offenses. If any 
one takes away the boat which is used for the delivery of taxes, "the 
ordinance shall be carried out against him by cutting off his nose and 
putting him in Tjaru ” Tjaru w'as a lonely, tightly di.sciplincd, and un¬ 
popular place, the frontier fortress along the Suez border.^ “[ff] two 
detachments of the army which are in the field, one in the southern area 
and the other in the northern area, are taking away hides throughout 
the land ... going from house to house, beating and squeezing(?) (the 
peasants),” and if the royal tax-collector therefore cannot collect the 
hides, “this too is a serious rituation, and it shall be handled according¬ 
ly": w ith regard to the accused soldier, “beginning with today, the 
ordinance shall be carried out against him by beating him w'ith one 
hundred blows and causing five open woun^, in addition to taking 
away from him the hide which he has seized as having been stolen." 

Here we have a harsh and reactionary enactment, deagned to check 

j. Alucb liter. Strabo revortb a timihr use of inotber frontier fcmvss, riod«ni 
e!-Ariih, as the place of e.xi]c of convieis, after their noses haJ been cut off. Tbe town 
therefore ealted Rbinokoloun: Tbt Gtograpby of Strabo (loeb wlition; London. 
t9J«). Vol- VIL p. 179: 
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the deplorable dishoaesty of government people. It illusrraics the 
breakdown of the older sanctions of the sacred state in which the gen¬ 
eralized word of the king was topically applied for jnstice; now clearly 
specified and impersonal regulations were drafted to take over phar¬ 
aoh's personal authority. The edict further shows remarkable control 
over the civil courts by the priests. Alone of the Amama personalities, 
Har-em-hab was recognized as legitimate by later generations. He pur¬ 
chased that recognition by an abdication of the traditional supremacy' 
of the pharaoh, surrendering much of his over-all authority to the 
priesthood and the civil courts. 

In order to gain time and security for iniemal reconstruction, Har- 
em-hab abstained from any attempt to rew'in the Asiatic empire. Per¬ 
haps he composed his difficulties with the Hittites, who had gobbled up 
Syiia. From later references, it is clear that there was a formal treaty 
between Egypt and Hacti along about this time. At least, the treat}' 
executed in the reign of Ramses II'* refers to former treaties, going back 
several generations. The reign of the Hittirc king Mursilis 111 coincided 
fairly well with that of Har-em-hab, and it may be that these two kings 
concluded the first Egyptian-Hiititc treaty, Har-em-hab wanted the 
time and freedom to rcconsolldate Egypt inteinaliy} the Hittites 
wanted to make their Syrian conquests effecrive, so that they might 
turn their attention to northern .Mesopotamia. For a time there was 
peace between the tw'o empire-building states. 

At the death of Har-em-hab a new dynasty came into power. 
Ramses 1 and his son Seti I had been viziers of Upper Egypt and appar¬ 
ently stepped into the kingship without undue trouble. The new ruling 
dynasty showed a different orientation in its names; the Thut-moses 
and Amen-hoteps w'cre replaced by the Ramseses and Setis and Mer-nc- 
Ptahs, the southern gods Thorh and Amoti by the northern gods Re 
and Seth and Ptah. The name Seri meant “Seth’s Man" and shows the 
same reverence for rhe god Seth as is visible in the stela commemorating 
the four-hundredth anniversar)* of the founding of Tanis,* This north¬ 
ern shift was effected by pbeing the working capital of Egypt at a 
Delta sice, Tanis, For the mtemational concerns of Egypt and for the 
rewinning of the empire, a capital near Asia and the Mediterranean was 
needed. Thebes remained a religious and a seasonal capital. The god 
Amon did not lose his power to Re, Pcah, and Seth; he continued to lead 
the state toward power, and he increased his own wealth and authority. 

4- Pp, bdow. 
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Bur the northern gods came into new prominence, and Seth, even 
though he was the enemy of the god of the dead, Osiris, and the enemy 
of Ilorus, received new recognition as the god of foreign countries and 
of sronn. 

Tliere was a consciousness of a new era which would bring back 
Egypt's imperial glory. Seti 1 dared the years of his reign as a renais¬ 
sance, for example; "Year i of the Repeating of Births of (Seti 1)," 
“Repeating of Births** is literally Renaissance, and was used at other 
times to express tlic determination to go back again to older patterns.* 
Seri I set out in his first year to recapture the Asiatic empire. He em¬ 
phasized the maintenance and policing of the militarj’' road through the 
difficult Sinai wilderness, with relay posts and guarded waterholcs. 
On a wall of the Icnipk of Anion at Kamak is carved a sort of militarv' 
map of the Sinai desert between Tjam, the Egyptian frontier fortre^, 
and RaphLi, the first village in Palestine.^ Each pool or well along the 
way was guarded by a fortified ml^dol tower, with a resident patrol. 
Tltc names of some of these oases show that they were new foundations 
or newly organized posts; “the Migdol of (Seri I>," “the Weil of Seti 
Mer-ne-Ptah,” and “the Town which His Majesty Founded Anew at 
the Well of Hebcret.^' The Asiatic names show that these oases had 
existed bcftire, but were now newly organized. 

Just as in Thut-mose Ills first campaign, the campaign of imperial 
conquest was based upon a claim of “rebellion” in Asia, The Karnak 
inscriptions solemnly aver that Seti t had received a reprt that the 
Bedouin of Palestine were “plotting rebellion. Their tribal chiefs arc 
gathered in one place, waiting on the mountain ranges of Palestine. 
They have taken to clamoring and quarreling, one of them slaying his 
fellow, and they have no regard for the laws of the palace.” It did not 
matter that these AsiadHCs had nor been subject to “the laws of the 
palace’* for uvo generations. I his was the excuse to march again to 
glory; and “the hcan of his majesty was glad at it," Seri led his army 
ifirci “the to rewin unipire,® 

In late May of his first year, Seri was in northern Palestine, when 
word came of an alliance of local princes along the upper Jordan. He 
acted with a vigor worthy of Egypt’s past reputation. “His majesty 
sent the first division of Amon, 'rhe Mighty* of Bows,’ to the town of 
Hamath, rhe first division of Re, ‘the Plentiful of Valor,’ to the town of 

(S. Tot tMiTtplf, dt the end of tlic 'IVentirrh JJjTwsry. See J, Cemy ui TAS LXV 
( i930>. I K. Sethe, WU., LXVI 1. ff. ^ 
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Bcth-Shan, and the first division of Scch, ‘the Strong of Bows,’ to the 
town of Yanoam. W hen the space of a day had passed, (the rebels) were 
overt^own to the glory of his niajcst)'.”® With sneb energy and deter¬ 
mination the pow-er of Egypt might once more rewin a proud empire. 

There is one significant element in the text just cited. Four of five 
towns named in this inscription cluster around the Jordan Just south of 
the Sea of Galilee: BetK-Shan, Rchoh, Hamath, and Pella. The fifth. 
Yanoam, was at a distance to the north, probably in Galilee somewhere 
north of Lake Huleh. Thus, in addition to quelling the local “rebellion,'' 
Seri sent one division north to throw a road block against some more 
distant foe who might have interfered with the operation around Beth- 
Shan. That foe is likely to have been the I litrite army, since we shortly 
find pharaoh fighting against Harci and attacking the town of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, where he was so successful that he was able to erect a 
monumental stela of triumph. The frontier of Egypt was again pushed 
into northern Syria.’" 

Seri I has left us a decree which shows the same brusque severitv as 
the edict of Har-em-hab." The new emctnienr was framed to protect 
a religious foutidation at Ahydos against the arbitrary sehture or use of 
its propertj^ by government officials. This again reflects the same lack 
of discipline within the state personnel as did the edict of Har-cm-hab, 
The same rigorous penalties were invoked to give the decree force. 
For example, any official found guilty of shifting the boundaries of the 
fields belonging to this foundation was to be punished by cutting off his 
nose and cars and by his servitude as a peasant-farmer for the founda¬ 
tion. Anyone who arbitrarily and illegally took away one of the foun¬ 
dation’s herdsmen, so that a loss of cattle resulted, w-as punished by two 
hundred blows and the exaction from him of the lost cattle at the rate of 
one hundred to one. Any herdsman who disposed of the foundation’s 
t^crle to his profit was impaled upon a stake. Ids wife, children, and all 
his property were confiscated by the foundation, and the cattle had to 
be rerumed by the purchaser at the rate of one hundred to one. 

The severity of these punishments contrasts markedly with the pen¬ 
alties in earlier decrees, A Fifth Dynasty enactment protecting the 
priesthood of Abydos from forced labor provided that the guilrv 
official should be removed from his office and put upon any kind of 
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work, with his servants and property confiscated,*® A Sixth Dynasty 
decree on behalf of the temple at Koptos provided only for removal 
from office.** A Sixteenth or Seventeenth Dynasty decree dealt with a 
very serious offense on the part of a priest of the Koptos temple, the 
“taking of enemies" or treason. The penalty was removal from office 
and the expunging of his name from official records, with the confisca¬ 
tion of his temple property. “Lee him be ejected from the temple of my 
father Min; let him be barred from his temple office, from son to son 
snd heir to heir, cast down upon the ground. Take away his income, his 
title-deed, and his priestly meat. Ler his name not be remembered in this 
temple, as should be done to one like him, a rebel and an enemy of his 
god. His w*ritings shall be removed from the temple of Min, from the 
treasury, and on every document likewise."** 

Why are the decrees of Har-cm-hab and Seri I so much harsher in 
punishjnenc chan these earlier enactments? Why do they add cruel 
physical abuse and the repayment of property in high proportion on 
top of the earlier removal from office and confiscation of property? It 
would seem that the word of the king no longer had the same effective¬ 
ness in maintaining order; pharaoh U'as no longer respected and feared 
as he had been In the more sacred state of earlier times. Now a harsh and 
impersonal law had to take the place of the older discipline w’hich had 
been based upon the acceptance of the rule of a god-king. Further, 
Egypt had lost in security, self-confidence, and tolerance, had become 
nervously tettse, arbitrary, and exacting. The individuals ^^nthin the 
state no longer had the same element of freedom and voluntary expres¬ 
sion but W'cre more definitely bound to a disciplined service of the 
state. The Hyksos domination, the necessities of empire, and the 
Amama heresy were all factors leading to a repressive authoritarian¬ 
ism—impersonally by the state rather than personally by the pharaoh.** 
The decrees of Sed I show another interesting factor, the invocation 
uf magic to support law. In the enactment on behalf of the Abydos 
foundation which we have cited, a magistrate who received an accusa¬ 
tion but took no action Toward justice was punished by removal from 
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office, servitude as 3 peasant-farmer, and beating with one hundred 
blows. Such an olFFcnse could be established by inqui^^ But how could 
one find out about an ordinary person who might know of an offense 
without reporting it? Only the gods could control such furtive knowl¬ 
edge, and sc the god Osiris *^shall pursue him and his wife and his 
children^ to wipe out his name, to destroy his hdj and to prevent his 
corpse from resting in the necropolis/* Similarly, another decree sum¬ 
moned a family of gods to vengeful acriv^t)^ “As for anyone who shall 
ignore this decreti twirls shall pursue him, Isis shall pursue his TA^ife^ 
Horus shall pursue his children, and the great ones, the lords of the 
necropolis, shall make their reckoning with him/* There was even a 
curse for future pharaohs who fail to conform to Seti s decree; they 
shall be responsible to the gods, who “shall be red like a fiame of fire, 
and shall burn up the flesh of those who do not listen to me. They shall 
consume the violator of my plans and shall give him over to the execu- 
tionplace of the undenvorld.***® It was no longer possible for pharaoh 
to issue his werd^ awfully potent because his divinitj" was unques¬ 
tioned^ Now he had to invoke the other gods by a cur^e to support his 
aurhorit}\ The fear ivhich had been his alone now had to be backed 
by magic. 

Magic had been always an ekment of Egyptian life* Amulets are 
known from the earliest periods^ and the Pyramid Texts are full of 
promotive or protective charms. This later period, however, showed 
an increased reliance upon various magical techniques and powers. 
Insecurity brought a longing for greater protection through some kind 
of external potency. Men turned to magic sctolb and images of pro¬ 
phylactic power; they went through elaborate rituals when they 
recited charms* They tried to counteract the new fatalistic cast of life 
by summoning the gods for magical support. Man was no louger strong 
enough in himself^ 

Although Seti I had some success in re-establishing the empire in 
Asia, his son and successor, Ramses II, ran into difficulties. The Egyp* 
dans were always trying to reassert the past in a world which ^vould 
not stand sriU, Even though they were constantly forced to redefine the 
past in terms of more recent experience^ their resolute ignoring of the 
present was ultimately destined to be fataL At first it had been possible 
to take the valley of the Nile as the only essential, with the neighboring 
regions as inferior lands, which might be ignored or exploited. Under 
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the Empire, Eg}’pc had felt obliged to extend the essential to include 
the Fourth Oraract to the south and Syria to the north; the problems 
of competition had been acute In the area around Kadesh, with the 
chief competitor first Mitannl and then Hatti. It was still possible for 
Seri 1 to plan his campaigns with relation to Hatri, and Ramses It 
started off on the same basLs but soon discovered that the Hitrites alone 
did not focus his problem. The world had become much more complex 
than a bipolar contest between Eg^'pt and Hatti, 

The centuries from r 4 oo to i loo B.c. saw some extraordinary read¬ 
justments in and around the eastern Afcditerranean. This was an inter¬ 
national age of new scope, not confined to Egyptians, Syrians, Hit- 
rites, and Mesopotamians, bur bringing in peoples whose ultimate des¬ 
tinies were to be in Europe as Greeks and Larins, These new peoples 
were gradually screaming our of some northeastern Indo-European 
home and \vere slowly building up their challenging strength in the 
coastal regions of the eastern jMediterranean, The Egyptian texts called 
them “the northerners in their islands.” and wc shall call them the Sea 
Peoples, In their thrust for new homes they W'ere to damage Irreparably 
the balance in the ancient orient and were to bring new and significant 
forces into being in Europe, Much of Greek myth derived from the 
restless movements of this age: Jason and the Argonauts, Theseus and 
the iMinotaur, and the siege of Troy.^^ At the beginning of the age, 
Egypt possessed her empire, and the Hitrites were just looming up as 
the chief competitor. At the end of the age. the Egyptian and Hittite 
empires were destroyed, Assyria was moving to salvage the wreckage, 
the Children of Israel and the Philistines were in possession of the land 
of Canaan, the Phoenician city-states were moving to new' maritime 
power, the Greeks could be discerned in their historical homes—and 
iron had replaced bronze as the basic metal. 

The Sea Peoples appear to us under strange names in the hiero¬ 
glyphic and cuneiform texts. Some of them, like the Philistines and 
Dardanians, can be identified. For others, Ukc the Sherden and Shckel- 
esh, tt e may postulate ultimate homes in Sardinia and Sicily. For others, 
like the Keshkesh and the irwen, we must remain uncertain,’* Within 
these limits, we may make a few tentative listings. About 1 zgj a.c.. 
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Ramses 11 fought the Hittites at Kadcsh. On his own side, he had the 
Sherden (Sardians or Sardinians) "of his majesty’s capturing, whom he 
had taken by the victories of his arm.” Hard had gathered against him 
a coalition including the small states of northern Syria and Anatolia, the 
Dardanians, the Mysians, rhe Pedasians, the Lycians, and others. About 
1130 , Mer-ne-Ptah had to protect his western frontier against a Libyan 
invasion, which came in alliance with Achaeans, Tyrsenians, Lycians, 
Sardians or Sardinians, andSiculi or Sicilians. About 1 190, Ramses III 
held his northeastern fronricr against an invasion by land and sea on rhe 
part of Phllisdnes, Teucrians, Siculi, Danuna, and others. The names 
are different within each of these groupings, but the relentless surge 
of wave after wave of Sea Peoples shows one great folk*wandering. 
In the slow course of centuries, such movements would forge the 
peoples of classical Europe, who would work out new cultures, radical¬ 
ly different from those of the orient. Before that time Egypt and Hatd 
would sink to lesser importance, and the imperial leadership of the 
ancient orient would move cast, away from the Alediterranean, to the 
Ass\frians, the Babylonians, and the Persians. The Sea Peoples alone did 
not deal the vital blow to Egypt’s proud position in the southeastern 
Mediterranean world, but they were one strong factor among many in 
sapping Egyptian power and shrivelling Egyptian spirit, 

Wc know a ereat deal about Ramses IPs major conflict with the 
Hitrircs at Kadesh on the Orontes in his fifth year. He was at pains to 
set on record his side of rhe adventure. It is nor an account which 
invokes much admiration for his intelligence or foresight, even though 
his persona] courage appears in a favorable light.Baldly put, he 
walked into a Hittite ambush, and cut his way out, to save his skin and 
most of his army. Since his obvious purpose was to capture Kadesh and 
to drive the Hittite army back into Asia Minor, he sustained a definite 
setback. Yet there is no episode in Egyptian history which occupies so 
much carved wall space In Egyptian temples. Ramses returned to 
Egypt to celebrate a great and miraculous victory, claiming that "he 
had repelled all lands through terror of him. while the strength of his 
majesty had protected his army, so that all foreign countries were 
giving praise to his goodly countenance.” The fact tliat he had walked 
into a crap and the fact that he had not routed the Hittires or taken 
Kadesh were drowned out by the ecstatic celebration of his super¬ 
human courage and prowess in cutting his way out of the ambush, 
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"alone by himself, w-ith no other with him/' Four hundred miles away 
from Kadcsh, it was possible to shout and shout again that there had 
been a glorious victorj'. 

Ramses* claim was that he alone put to rout two waves of attackers* 
At the ambush he was surrounded by ‘‘menty-five hundred spans (of 
chariotry) in his way out, consisting of every warrior of the Hittite 
enemy, together with the many foreign countries which were with 
them; of Arzawa, Mysia, Pedasia, Keshkesh, Irwen, Kizzuwadna, 
Aleppo, Lgarit, Kadesh, and Lycia; being three to a span, acring to¬ 
gether. He prayed to Amon, and when that god came to his aid, 
found the twenty-five hundred spans of chariotry, in whose midst I 
was, becoming heaps of corpses before my horses'" When the Hittitc 
king saw this, he sent out a second attack, "the numerous princes; every 
one of whom had his s|^ns, equipped with their weapons of warfare: 
the prince of Areawa, him of Mysia, the prince of Irwen, him of Lycb, 
him of Dardaiua, him of Keshkesh, the prince of Carchemish^ the 
prince of Cilicia, him of Aleppo, and the brothen of him of Hacri, 
united together. Their total was one thousand spans of chariotry.” The 
Egyptian account makes a contrast between the glorious valor of 
Ramses H and the cowardly caution of the Hittitc king MuwatalUs 

evened, shrinking, and 
afraid. Pharaoh charged into the foe six times and “made the plain of 
Kadcsh turn white** vvith corpses, before the scattered Egyptian army 
was able to return to his side in the evening. Ir is obvious that we cannot 
accept with complete seriousness the miracle of one warrior routing a 
total of rhirtj^-five hundred chariots, there being three northerner ro 
each chariot. The basis of fact must be that there was a successful am- 
bush, out of which the Egyptian troops cut their way with such credit 
that the Hittitc coalition was unable to gain a resounding victory. 
Ramses was defeated, but Muw atallis was unable to press his advan¬ 
tage by sen^ng the Egyptian army into chaotic flight, The small suc¬ 
cess which Ramses plucked out of the great failure could he magnified 

into a great personal triumph.™ 

Such an analysis of the accounts of the Battle of Kadcsh does insuf¬ 
ficient justice to the dogma of the Egyptian state, by which any accom¬ 
plishment was unquestionably a product of the powers of the pharaoh, 
whose defeat or discomfiture was unthinkable. This was an essential 
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part of the state myrKology of Egypt, and there is no qualitative differ’ 
ence between these accounts of the discomfiture at Kadesh and the 
story of Thut-mose Ill's real victory at Megiddo.*' In each case before 
battle the pharaoh held a conference wth his officeis, and therein 
exhibited his superior wisdom. In each case the ^tory was claimed to 
be personal, that of pharaoh supported by Anion. The myth of the 
divine king as the one and only incarnation of the stare had produced 
a recognized literary form by which observed fact was rendered into 
a different kind of truth, the sincere and devout affirmation of the cen¬ 
trality of pharaoh.** However, there is a quantitative difference be- 
tween Thut-mose Ill’s report of the Battle of Megiddo and Ramses U’s 
account of the Battle of Kadesh in emotional pleading. Ramses II doth 
protest too much; he spreads his protest large over the outer temple 
walls in Kamak, Luxor, western Thebes, Abydos, Abu Simbel, and 
probably the lost temples of the Delta, so that the sheer physical weight 
of his insistence distorts a setback into a stunning triumph. It is all too 
clear that he was a stupid and culpably inefficient general and that he 
failed to gain his objectives at Kadesh. Ic must also be true chat he was 
personally courageous and chat he succeeded in re-forming his army 
and in leading it back to Egypt in good order. We may sympathize with 
the desire to assert amoral victory our of these small triumphs, snatched 
from the jaws of utter rout. The fact remains chat the arrogant bellow¬ 
ing of victory comes as an insincere ostentation similar to the bloated 
bulk of Ramses 11’s monuments or to his shameless appropriation of the 
monuments of his ancestors. Blatant advertising was used to cover up 
the failure to attain past glories. 

This argument does not deny the personal bravery of Ramses II nor 
his conrinued attempt to re win empire. In the years following the 
Battle of Kadesh he campaigned in Palestine and Syria, capturing 
Ascalon, “when it was wicked ” and desfdating Acre, so that “when the 
princes of Kadesh see him, the [terrorf?)] of him is in their hearts." 
Against Tunip in norrhem Syria, a city held by “the fallen ones of the 
Hinites,’' he showed the same reckless bravado as at Kadesh, and he led 
the attack against the town for o^'o hours before putting on his coac- 
of-mail. Hb fighting ranged all the way from southern Palestine to 
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northern Syria, thus showing the difficulrs' of estabtishing and holding 
an effective frontier 

Ultimately, both the Egyptians and the Hirdtes recognized the 
fudlity of expending against each other energies which had to be saved 
against the encroachments of the Sea Peoples, About taSo b.g., in 
Ramses ll’s twenty-firsc year, Egypt and Hatti concluded a treaty of 
“good peace and brotherhood,’’ providing for a defensive alliance. We 
are fortunate in possessing both the hieroglyphic and cuneifoim ver¬ 
sions of this compact.'^ According to the Egyptian version, the Hittite 
king Hattusilissent envoys “to beg peace" from Ramses II, “the bull of 
rulers, who has made his frontier where he wished in every land." 
According to the Hittite version, Ramses took the initiative by ap¬ 
proaching Hatrusitis and suggesting a treaty' of peace. Each side thus 
preser\’ed for itself the dignity of assenting to the appeal of the other. 
The original document was written in Akkadian cuneiform, the lan¬ 
guage of international communication in that age. Probably the treaty 
was first formulated at the Hirrire capital, with the aid of Egyptian 
ambassadors. This text was then carried to Egypt, inscribed upon a 
siJvcr tabler. We may assume chat Ram.ses tl made some alterations in 
the interests of national prestige and that rhe text W'as ncwjy engraved 
upon nvo silver tablets. One of these was carried back to Hari and 
deposited “at the feet of’ the Hirtirc storm-god; the other copy was 
laid "ar the feet of ’ the god Re in Egy'pt. In each case the king took an 
oath before his god, so that the treaty' was deposited with divine sanction 
and authority. 

The treaty' divides logically into five parrs. The historical Introduc¬ 
tion recalls that there ha<l been wars and prev'ious trearics bctvv'een 
Egy'pt and Hatti. asserts that the two prreent kings desire peace, and 
tells of the exchange of silver tablets carrying the te.xt. Second, there is 
mutual assurance about ntm-aggression. “The Great Prince of Hatti 
shall not trespass against the land of Egypt forever, to take anything 
from It, and (Ramses II), the great ruler of Egypt, shall not trespass 
against the land [of Haiti, to take] from it forever.” It is clear that they 
are not making promises about the land of Egy-pt w'ithin the Nile Valley 
and the land of Hatti in Anatolia, hut rather the claimed empire in Pales¬ 
tine and Syria. That brings the modern reader to the extraordinary' fact 
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rhac chc n'cary defines no boundaries between the Hittite daims and the 
ligy'pdaii claims. There must have been an acknowledged line some¬ 
where or possibly a recognized no-man’s-land between areas firmly held 
by each side. One would assume that Hard laid claim to northern 
Syria, central Syria, and the northern Phoenician coast, that Egypt laid 
claim to the rest of Phoenicia and to Palestine up through the Galilean 
hills, but this must remain speculadon. 

The third part of the treaty provides for a defensive alliance against 
a major enemy, a third power actempiing to challenge Egyptian or Hit- 
tire holdings, and against local rebellions in either of the empires. The 
fourth secdon deals wirh the extradition of political refugees, both those 
of high degree, “a great man.’* and ordinary citizens, “a man or two 
men, u'ho arc unknown.*' Intercsdngly, the deported refugee is to be 
created humanely in the homelands to which he is returned: “they shall 
not raise any crime against him," and he may not be slain, mutilated, or 
deprived of his family or house. Apparently there was an accepted code 
of international law, which protected rhe person and property of such 
refugees, although not their former posldonsor privileges. 

The final section of the treaty, like other ancient legal documents, 
listed the wirnes.ses who attested to the compact, but in this case they 
were divine. *‘As for these words, a thousand gods of the male gods and 
of the female gods of them of Hatti, together with a thousand gods of 
the male gods and of the female gods of them of the land of Egypt, arc 
with me as witnesses [hearing(?) ] these words." Then follows an enu¬ 
meration of specifically named gods, beginning with the sun and storm 
gods and ending with "the male gods, the female gods, the mountains, 
the rivers of the land of Egypt, the sky, the earth, the great sea, the 
winds, and the clouds." Since each king took his oath with this power¬ 
ful hand of witnesses, the breaking of the treaty would be the most 
serious offense possible. 

The whole document is an instructive combination of the "mudern*' 
and the ancient. Its legal articles arc clearly the product of a long period 
of intemationat relationship, in which provisions for mutual military 
assistance and for political extradition had been worked out. It remains 
in statement a distinctly personal agreement between two kings, who— 
so they said—needed to consult only the gods, and the pervading elc' 
ment of divine approval shows the workings of a sacred state. The 
silver tablet which was retained in Egypt w'as carved \i'ith figures of the 
Hittite storm-god embracing Hattusilis and of a f littire goddess em- 
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bracing ihe Himte queen Putu-Khepa. It carried the seals of the Hlmtc 
king and queen and of the Hittite stomi and sun gods* The deities of 
each land lent their full authority to the treaty. 

As far as we know, this compact between E^pt and Hatti was never 
abrogated. About fifty years later, Mer-ne-Pcah sent grain to the Hit- 
tites to rescue them from starvation, so that mutual aid was still in effect 
at that dmc.®* In Raruses IPs tlurt)'-fourth year, about b.c,, the 
good relations beewcen the two countries were signalized by a great 
state marriage (Fig. 17 ^). This was of the same nature as the marriage 
alliance between %ypt and Mitanni in the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
WM doubtless arranged through the appropriate diplomatic channels 
with the greatest ceremony. The Egyptian texts, however, pretend that 
Flattusilis u'as terrified because his land was despoiled by pharaoh’s 
army. So the Great Prince of Hard sent and appeased his majesty year 
by yeM," but Ramses “never listened to them.” Then, when Hatd was 
suffering from a drought, Hattusilis—in the Egypdan telling of the tale— 
r^zed that he would have to demonstrate his full surrender. He said to 
his courT: ‘\V hat is this? Our land k desolated; our lord Seth is angry 
with us, and the skies do not give water over against us,... Let us de¬ 
spoil ourselves of all our goods, with my eldest daughter at the head of 
them, and let us carry gifts of fealtj^ to the good god, so that he may give 
us peace, that wc may live!’.., Then he caused to be brought [hisj 
eldest daughter, with noble tribute before her: gold, silver, many great 
ores, horses without limit to them, cattle, goats, and sheep by the ten- 
thousands, without limit to the products of their [land]." Characteris- 
dcaUy the Egyptian account makes the splendid dowry a humble offer¬ 
ing of tribute, 

Ramses II dispatched an official escort to meet the Hircite party in 
Asia, and, since it was early winter, he prayed to the storm-god Seth; 
“Mayest thou [delay] to make the rain, the cold wind, and the snow, 
undl the marvels which thou hast assigned to me shall reach me!" 
Under such auspices, "the daughter of the Great Prince of Hatti 
marched to Egypt, while the infantry, chariotry, and officials of his 
maje^' accompanied her, mingling with the infantry and chariocrv of 
Hatti, for they were Hittite chariot-warriors like the troops of (Ramses 
N) and hke his chariotry, all the people of Ham mingling with those of 
They ate and drank together, being of one heart like brothers, 
for pace and brotherhood were between them, after the manner of the 
god himself, (Ramses II).” Nor was the idyll confined to the comrade- 
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ship of the ^Idicrs, When the Hitticc princess was ushered into rht 
presence of the middle-aged pharaoh, he “saw that she was fair of face 
[like] a goddess—indeed, a great, mysterious, marvellous, and fortunate 
affair. It was unknown, unheard of from mouth to mouth, not men¬ 
tioned in the writings of the ancestors.... So she was beauriful in the 
heart of his majesty, and he loved her more chan anything." 

The end of this happy tale is stated as an eta of peace and plenty- 
“And so it was that, if a man or a woman proceeded on their mission to 
Djahi (Phoenicia), they could reach the land of Hatti without fear 
around al>our their hearts because of the greatness of the victories of 
his majesty,"** 

Here, surely, was the old glory, dignity, and power of Egypt, suc¬ 
cessfully reasserted once more. Or was it? On the surface it seemed to be 
so. The great capital city at lanis iu the Delta, renamed Ramses in honor 
of the pharaoh, was a bustling place of vigorous commerce and cosmo¬ 
politan excitements. To it came luxuiy products and staples from the 
Mediterranean world and the lands of Asia. There the pharaoh built 
extensively, and the tradition that the Children of Israel were in bond¬ 
age for the construction of Pithom and Raamses illustrates a famed 
period of activity there. In poetical compositions celebrating the gran¬ 
deur of this new city, “the House of Ramses, the Great of Victories," 
its size and its bustle arc given extravagant play. “His majesty has built 
himself a castle, the name of which is ‘the Great of Victories.’ It is 
between Djahi and Egypt,** and it is full of food and provisions.... 
The sun rises in its horizon and sets within it. All men have left their 
to^^’ns and are settled in its tcrritocy. Its west is the Temple of Amon, its 
south is the Temple of Seth, Astane appears in its orient, and Uto in its 
north." “Its ships go out and come back to mooring, so that supplies and 
food are in it every day. One rejoices to dwell within it, and there is no 
one who expresses a bek to it..,, The young men of ‘the Great of 
V'ictories’ are dressed up every day, with sweet oil upon their heads and 
newly dressed hair. They stand beside their doors, with their hands 
bowed down with flowers, greenery of the House of Mat-Hor and flax 
of the Her Canal(?), on the day when (Ramses II) enters in..., The 
ale of ‘the Great of Victories* is sweet,.,, beer of Olicia from the har¬ 
bor and wine of the vineyards..,. The singers of ‘the Great of Vic- 
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tones’ are sweet, having been instructed in Memphis* So dwell content 
of heart and free, vtTthout stirring from it, O (Ramses I[), thou god!”** 

In a sense, following the peace with Hard, Ramses 11 did dwell coil’ 
tent of heart, without stirring from the cit)*' of Ramses. If we guess that 
he W'as about twenty-tw'o years old at the Battle of Kadesh, he would 
have been over fifty when he married the Hitrite princess, but he was to 
reign on for another rhirtv years and more. In his length of rule, in the 
vast progeny which carried his divine seed, and in the massive bulk of 
monuments bearing his name, he left a tremendous shadow across 
tlgyprian history, so that pharaohs named themselves after him for 
mure than a century', and he passed into legend as the great conquering 
and imperial pharaoh™ His buildings attempted to inipress by overpow' 
Cling size, without concern for artistic quality. At Tanis rose a ninety- 
foot colossus. In the mortuary temple know'n as the Ramesseum there was 
another colossus, cstimared at a thousand tons in weight. The tremen¬ 
dous cliff temple at Abu Simbcl in Nubia is majestically impresiv'c, but 
it is significantly a vast fagade, with very little functional space behind. 
The mighty' hypostyle hall at Karnak, completed by Ramses II, gives 
one of the great emotional experiences in E^ypt, with its silent forest 
of sublimely lifting columns, and yet it was architecturally unsound and 
hastily built, with careless and crude carving. Not content with over- 
towering Egypt with his ovin tremendous buildings, Ramses II arro¬ 
gantly used the monuments of his ancestors, both usurping previous 
buildings and statues by adding his name and also tearing down 
earlier structures for his own building stone. To be sure, he was not the 
first pharaoh to be so disrespectful to the memory of his predecessors, 
but his pious reverence for the honoring of a long list of past kings, as 
shown in the reliefs in his temples, is at variance with his bland ruthless- 
ness in arrogating their stone meniorials to his own glory (Fig. iic). 

So long a reign could hardly fail to leave a deep imprint on Egypt- 
It w'as a ceremonial custom in Egypt to celebrate the renew'al of king¬ 
ship by' a jubilee, often after thirty years of reign and thereafter at 
shorter intervals. Ramses II duly held his first jubilee in his thinierh 
regnal y'Car, his second in his thiny'-fourth, his third in his thirty'- 
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seventh, and so on up to an eleventh in his sixty-firet year.** The reju- 
venation of the aged ruler must have attained something of the nature of 
a weary miracle when he was in his eighties. Over his years he produced 
a vast tribe of royal children—U'c know of more than one hundred 
50Q5^\vho became a new privileged class, bearing within them the seed 
of a god. It has been pointed out that the pharaoh may have found some 
difficulty In marrying off his many sons and daughters, since one prince 
is known to have taken the daughter of a Syrian ship captain to wife.*‘ 
Ramses II lived on in voluptuous case and adulation until it seemed that 
no other king on earth could match his glories. He is the fitting proto- 
t>'pe for Shelley’s “Ozymandias of Eg>*pt”: 

1 met a rravclJcr fmni »n antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunk less 1^ of stone 
Stand in the desen. Near diEin on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shatter'd visage Lies .. . 

And on the pcdesnl these words appear; 

“.\iv name is OzymandL'is. king of km^: _ 

Look on my w^ks. ye Mightv', and ffespair!” 

Nothing b«adc remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare. 

The lone and level sands stretch fit away. 

So. in Ramses II’s mortuary temple, there remain the pedestal and the 
fallen, barrered head of a colossus of this king, whose other name was 
Uscr-maat-Rc or Ozymandias.®= In his long and indolent ease he did nor 
think to cope with the forces which were drowning out the ancient 
Egyptian culture. As far as he tvas concerned, Egypt still at its 
heights of power and glory, and. If he had known how rapidly life was 
changing, he could have done little to stem the tide. Externally and 
inremaUy the dtsintcgraring pressure was playing upon Egypt. 

\^'hen finally Ramses II departed this life and joined the gods in the 
other world, his twelve eldest sons had already died, and his successor 
was his thirteenth son, Mer-nc-Ptah, who must himself have been well 
advanced in years. Dutifully the poets hymned the opportunity of a 
new king to restore to the land, as each succeeding pharaoh did. 
“Be glad of heart, the entire Und! The goodly times have come! A lord 
has been given in all lands,,., the most serviceable of any king, jVIcr-nc- 
Ptah!... All j-c righteous, come that you may see! Ma'at has banished 
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deceit. Evildoers have fallen upon their face^* and all rhe rapacious are 
ignored. The water stands and is not dried upj the inundadon lifts high. 
Days are long, nights have hours, and the moon comes normally. The 
gods arc satisfied and content of heart. [One] lives in laughter and 
u^onder.”^ This docs nor mean, nor was ic intended to mean that Rainses 
ITs reign had ended in deceit, evil doing, and rapacit)'' so great that the 
NUc would not flood, rhe days ^vere cut short, and ihe moon was erratic- 
It was the proper salutation of the miracle of rc-creatiori by a new 
pharaoh and was in noway invidious to his predecessor. In fact, Mcr-ne- 
Ptah^s reign was disrurbed by the first serious attempt to invade Egypt 
since the Hyksos. 

In the fifth regnal ) ear, around 1230 b c., a coalirion of peoples at¬ 
tempted to penetrate Egypt from the west* The leader of this invasion 
was a Libyan prince* not of the desert Libyans v^ ho had long hecti in 
recognised xelaiion to Egj'pr, but probably of the Cyrenaica region 
which looked out to the sea, for his adies were some of the restless Sea 
Peoples‘ Achacans ihc countries of the sea/* Tyrserjians* Lyclans, 
Sardinians, and Sicilians, Mer-ne-Ptah met this attack at his western 
frontier and sent the Libyan prince fleeing “In the depth of the night, by 
himself. ?Co plume was upon his head, hL^ feet were unshod, + ^ * and he 
had no water of the water skin to keep him alive.” The size of the Invad¬ 
ing force 15 indicated by the fact that over six thousand of the allies were 
slain and more than nine thousand were taken caprive. For a time Eg^'^pc 
Was secure, so that *^one walks with unhindered stride on the way, for 
there is no fear at all in the heart of the people. The forts are left to 
themselves, the wells (lie) operiN accessible to the messengers. The bat¬ 
tlements of the wall are calm in the sun until their watchers awake.. -. 
The cattle of the field are left as free to roam without herdsmen, cvtt\ 
crossing the flood of the stream..,, One goes and comes with singing* 
and there is no cry of people as when there is mourning,. ^, for Re has 
turned himself around (again) to Egj^pr.** The land had again demon¬ 
strated its physical superiorit)"' to foreigners, but the threat of invasion 
was coming nearer.^* 

A poetical composition celebrating this victory ends with a statement 
of Egypt s dominating power over all foreign regions. Including the 
only reference 10 Israel in any Egyptian text: 

3 J. Ejtnan, LAE^ pp. 17a L 
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The princes are pJTOmtc, saying: 

Noe one raises his head among the Nine Bows. 

Desoladon is for Tehenuj Haiti is pacified; 

Plundered is the Canaan w«h every evd; 

Carried off is Ascalon; scir.ed upon Is Gczer; 

Yanoatn is made as that which does not exist; 

Israel is laid waste^ his seed is not; 

Palesctnc is become a vi'idow for Egy^pt! 

AlJ lands together, they are pacified. 

Every one who was restless has been bound by { Met-ne-Ptah).** 

This paean of exultation corresponded to no reality, Mcr^ne-Plah 
was in good relations with ffatti, and, as far as we know, conducted no 
campaign into Asia. This is the customary magniloquent claim that the 
god-king was victorious over all opponents, whether he had met them 
in battle or not, The appearance of Israel in an Asiatic context is interesc- 
ing, but has no meaning in terms of armed conflict against Egypt. It 
merely shows that an Egyptian scribe was conscious of a people known 
as Israel somewhere in Palestine or IVansJordan, We do have a tenniTius 
ante quern for the Exodus of the Children of Israel from Egypt. 

fiecause of our thesis that the Hebrews could have taken little from 
Egypt in Egypt's period of power, we should state our own vietv's with 
regard to the Sojourn, Exodus, and Conquest of Canaan,** The story as 
sec down in the Bible is a simple and honest attempt to teh the tale of 
Jahweh’s preservation of His people and is given simplicity and direct¬ 
ness for the purposes of national cohesion by making the climax the 
deliverance of the people from the mighty Egyptian nation. We Amer¬ 
icans have simplified our early history in a similar W'ay by accenting 
our relations with England, with emphasis on the hlaydower and the 
Revolution, Actually, in each case, the story is much more complicated. 
1 he individuals who ultimately made up the Eicbrew nation and came 
to share a common history of Jahwxh's gracious activity on their behalf 
derived from various strains, but had certain elements in common. In 
distant centuries, some of them had had an exodus from E^pt among 
the Hyksos, Most of them bad been tributary subjects in Palestine under 
the Egyptian Empire; many of them were taken into Eg)'pt as captive 
laborers. Some of them, as Habiru, had enjoyed a triumph over Egypt 
in crosnng the Jordan and conquering Canaan in Amatna times. In the 
re-establishment of empire under Sed I and Ramses II, most of them 
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had again been brought under the Egj-ptian yoke, and some of them 
must hav c been earned off to Egypt to work on the new trughty mon" 
urnents. 

Ultimately, a OTall group succeeded in making the Exodus from 
ifi outwitting sonte pharaoh and escaping into the Sinai wilder¬ 
ness, Tills was the most cgyptianbied group, with a number of members 
whose names wxre Eg>'ptian: Moses, Hophni, Phinehas, and Pud-El. 
This wiK the tribe of Levi, which entered Canaan late, as carriers of a 
new religion of a single mountain and desert god, who had delivered 
them one of Egyptian bondage. They were missionaries of a new cult, 
but a cult which struck a responsive chord in every heart which had 
suffered under Eg^'ptian doniinacion. Through their reUgious fervor, 
the diverse peoples of Canaan were given the unity ncccssar)^ to make 
a single people, and that single people was able to biiild its van'ed experi¬ 
ences into one great experience of Jahweh’s protecting favor. 

iNont of these members u'as in any position to learn from Egypt her 
elcganccsof thought or hcrachievements in reljgionur philosophy. Slave 
troops on a government building project have no opportuiucy for dis¬ 
cussion with priesK and scribes. Their simple desert souls would see and 
shrink from some of the abominations of the effete civilization and long 
to escape dreary enslavement rather than admire the cultural triumphs 
of the land of bondage. What they finally brought into the land of 
Canaan was a god of deserr simplicity, in no way related to the sophis¬ 
ticated concepts of Am on or Etc or Horus. It would cake several cen¬ 
turies of settled life In Canaan and of the testing of their religion by the 
vicissitudes of civilization before they would search for forms of expres¬ 
sion similar to those used by the Egyptians. By the rime the Hebrews 
were micllectually mature enough to seek for models of expression 
roni neighbors, Egj'pt was a senile and repetitive culture, which had 
nothing dynamic to give. Egypris past might give certain literary models 
an jiio cs, ut the spirit was lacking. Happily Israel did nor lack spirit. 

Our argument then is that there certainly were bondages and (hat 
there certainly was an exodus, but that neither of these experiences was 
an elfccrive instrument for cultural transmission, but was rather a bar¬ 
rier to such transmission. 

Mer-ne-Ptah was succeeded by four or five kings within the space of 
hfteen to nventj- years, and then came a distressing mcerregnum, bc- 
rivccn the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. Wc know about it from 
a single document, whiclt unfortunately may be translated m two dif¬ 
ferent ways. After taking note of a kingless period, in which "the land 
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of Egypt was fonly) officials and rulers of towns," the rest runs either: 
“Other dmes came afterwards in the empry years, and—, a Syrian 
with them, made himself prince," or “Other times came aftcrw'ards in 
the empty years, and Irau, a Syrian, was with them as prince*” Even 
though it is uncertain whether the name of the Syrian (“Horitc”) has 
dropped out or is to be read trsu, the fact of an Asiatic ruler in years 
utherw'ise empty uf kingship is clear. The text continues; "He set the 
entire land as tributary' before Kim. One joined his companion so that 
their property might be plundered. They treated the gods like the 
people, and no offerings were presented in the temples. But when the 
gods reversed themselves 10 show mercy and to set the land right as was 
its normal stare, they established their son, who had come forth from 
their body, to be ruler of everj' land, upon their great throne, (Set- 
nakht).,.. He brought to order the entire land, which had been rebel¬ 
lious. He slew the disaffected of heart w'ho had been in Egypt. He 
cleansed the great throne of Egypt."*^ 

I'hat a Syrian should impiously seize the rule in Egypt is somewhat 
contradictory to our assertion that there was no effective mechanism 
for cultural transmission between Egypt and the Israelites. Thar con¬ 
tradiction is present, even though we may plead a difference between 
the cnslat'ed Israelites, who escaped into the desert and who entered 
Qinaan all innocent of Egyptian sophistication, and other Asiatics who 
rose to power and position in Egypt. The captive workers and laborers 
were present in large number. We have seen thar Aincn-hotcp 11 
brought back to Egypt from one campaign about ninety thousand, that 
Mer-nc-Ptah took more than nine thousand in his Libyan \var, and chat 
Ramses II led to Kadesh the Sardinians “of his majesty's capturing." 
Here and there we find figures on the numbers of foreign slaves held on 
some government activity. Under Ramses 111 , the estate of the Temple 
of Amon had i, 6 oj “Syrians and Negroes of h\s majesty’s capturing," 
the estate ofRc 09^, and the estate of Ptah 105,” Ramses IV used eight 
hundred *.'\piru or Habiru on one of bus quarrying enterprise,*® In all 
there must have been tens of thousands of foreigners in bondage in the 
army, on government public works, in the temple workshop, and on 
the estates of the pharaoh and his nobles. 

Of a differenr standing and a different opportuniry were those foreign 
captives who were assigned to work of a personal, conhdenrial, or re- 
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sponsible nanirc. There were also some who came into Egypt as free¬ 
men, such as the attendants of the foreign princesses, that “Greek 
grocer” at Tell el-Amama, or the daughter of the Syrian ship-captain 
Hcn-Anath espoused to one of Raniscs H’ssons. Mcr-ne-Puh had in his 
court a chief herald named Ben-Oien.^*^ The presence of such foreign¬ 
ers in positions of responsibility in the royal palace is shown by a trial 
for conspiracy in the harem under the Twentieth Dynasty. One of the 
judges, a royal butler, bore the Semitic name Mahar-Baal. Another but¬ 
ler, Y’enini, one of the criminals, was stared to be a Libyan, and another 
criminal, a butler and clerk of the treasury, was named “the Lycian.”*‘ 
The list could be multiplied. It is clear that there were foreigners who 
had cast their lot 'H'irh Egypt, had become thoroughly egyptianized, 
and were normally accepted as members of the Egj'piian community'. 
It may have been one of these w'ho sented the throne for a brief inter¬ 
regnum between the Nineteenth and Ts^'entieth Dynasties, The indig¬ 
nant claim that he disregarded the gods of the land would be a propa- 
gandisde thrust after he had been overthrown. 

Of a non-Egyptian nature were those slave-troops whose acd^ndes 
kept them under a heavy yoke or those Bedouin tribes w'ho entered 
Egypt for [be seasonal pasturing of their docks in the Delta. Their 
longing was to return to their Asiatic homes. An Egyptian document 
of the period tells of the pursuit of two runaway staves past the Suez 
frontier posts and out into the Sinai ^vildemcss, on their way back to 
freedom.^* In another text a fronrier official reports that he has admitted 
“the Bedouin tribes of Edom” into the eastern Delta, “to keep them 
alive and to keep their cattle alive," and notes that there were specified 
days on which the frontier fortress might be passed for such purposes.^* 
From all the evidence the Children of Israel were of such a nature, not 
egyptianized sophisticates, but simple Asiatic shepherds in nature and 
desire. Even the story of Moses indicates that he cast off his Egyptian 
teachings and reverted with fervor to the teachings and ways of his 
people. He was of the type which fled the “fleshpots of Eg}'pt,” rather 
than of the type which worked earnestly to become an acceptable 
Egyptian, 

Those foreign troubles which Ramses II had averted by an alliance 
with Haiti and which Mer-ne-Prah had checked by defeating the at- 
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tempted invasion by Libyans and Sea Peoples assailed Ramses HI in¬ 
sistently and finally brought the end of empire- Around i tpo to 1185 
B.C., Ramses Ilf fought off three attempted penetradons of the Egyp- 
dan Delta, all ultimately the product of the restlessness of the Sea 
Peoples, although only one of the wars was against that group and the 
other two were against Libyans;, In his fifth and eleventh years the 
western Libyans attempted to settle in I^ypr and were repulsed at 
the fronticL This was a real moventent of peoples. In the second Libyan 
war more than two thousand captives were taken, of whom seven hun¬ 
dred were women and children, and the captured catrle numbered 
more than forty thousand, chiefly sheep and goats. The captives were 
made slave laborers in Egypt, and their egypdaniution w-as speeded up 
by banning their own language and forcing them to speak Egypmn. 
Ue shall hear more about these western Libyans, whom the Egyptians 
called the Mcshw'csh.^^ 

Ramses HI still held his Asiatic empire in Palcsrine. His statue has 
been found at Beth-Shan, and there is record of him at Megiddo. He 
built for Amon a temple in Palestine, and the god owned nine towns 
in that country, as his diics-paying property'.'* The Egyptian frontier 
was in Djahi, somewhere dong the coast of southern Phoenicia or 
northern Palestine. 

Then there came south a great wave of Sea Peoples, moving by land 
and sea and clashing with the Egyptians in Ramses Ill’s eighth year. 
They were Philistines, Tcucrians, Sicilians, Danuna, and Weshesir in 
aUiance. They overran -Anatolia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and northern Syria, 
ending the Hittitc rtupirc, and sec up a camp somewhere in the northern 
Syrian plain, preparatory to invading Egy^pt. Those on the sea had boats 
with an abruptly turned-up cud and a sharp ramming point. Those on 
land moved in ox-draw'u carts, which were loaded with their household 
goods and accompanied by their wives and children. “They laid their 
hands upon the countries as far as the circuit of the earth, their hearts 
confident and trusting: *Our plans will succeed!* ” 

Rainses met the attack by land at his Asiatic frontier in Djahi and the 
attack by sea within the “river-mouths” of the Delta. He was successful 
in that none of the Sea Peoples was able to penetrate the land of Egypt, 
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and it seems probable that he turned back their armies in DjahL Tempo¬ 
rarily die empire was sa^ed, and Egypt continued to hold Palestine. 
Large numbers of captives were brought back to Egypt. *'I settled them 
in strongholds, bound in my name. Their military classes were as nu¬ 
merous as hundred-thousands. I assigned portions for all of them with 
clothing ami provisions from the treasuries and granaries every year.”** 

However, the victory lasted only for the lifetime of Ramses III. His 
is the last name of an Empire pharaoh to be found on Asiatic soil, and 
he was the last to record the holding of Asiatic territory. Immediately 
under his successors, Egypt withdrew from empire and contained her¬ 
self within the Nile X'alley. Ramses VI was the last pharaoh to exploit 
the Sinai mines,'*' Phoenicia and Palestine were left open to the Invader, 
The glory was over. 

Some of the Sea Peoples had been concerned far away from Egv'pt, 
in the siege of Troy and the consequent reshuffling of pow'er in the 
Myccnean and Aegean world, hut some of them were still w'aiting to 
take advantage of Egj'pt's sudden weakness. The Philistines and the 
Teucrians settled along the coastal plain of Palestine, bringing a dis¬ 
tinctly new culrure into that troubled land,*" They ruled with small 
city-states, each under the Mycencan yarens or “tyrant,” They had 
theaters and a building very much like the Greek megiiron. They had 
at least two dements of physical superiority over the slowly forming 
Israelite pow'er up in the highlands: the Philistines had chariots and they 
had iron. They declared a monopoly on iron and did their best to sec 
that the Israelites did not learn how to forge this new' metalThus, 
in the period of the Judges, the Philistines exercised a dchnire material 
and cultural superioritv' over the Israelites, and it w'as not until the times 
of Saul and David that the weight was shifted to Israelite ad\'antagc. 
However, the contestants in Palestine did not have to concern them¬ 
selves about pharaoh and his army. As a w*orld powder, Egypt w'as 
hnisKcd. 

Before pronouncing the obsequies over a still restless corpse, we 
should like to go back and examine the culture which flourished in 
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Egypt under the Emplrt, chiefly on the basis of the liceratixrc of the 
Nineteenth and l\\cnticth Dynasties. We shall find this a period of a 
vety brisk and vivacious literary outpur. Before we characterize rhe 
efforts at belles kttres, wc might look briefly at the art of the post- 
Aniarna periodp k definitely did not recover the earlier hannony, dig- 
nity% poise, and contrivcci stylization of pre-Atnarna art; nor—with o 
few exceptions—did it recover the high quality of drawing and carving 
which characterized the temple of Hat-shepsut or the tombs of some 
of Amcn-hntep IH's nobles, for example. It was much rnore like the 
Amama art, which in itself was a product of imperial excirarion. It was 
fluid, naturalistic, lively^ cluttered* and often badly drawn. The pre- 
Empire art of a smaller more leisurely, and more composed Egypt had 
been able to hold eternity as the essential, and thus to make a compo¬ 
sition with all parience and in cemis of the everlasting ideal. The &i- 
pire was too nervously organized co keep its gaze fixed beyond the 
horizon; the here-and-now became much more important, and ihe old 
hieratic forms were abandoned in favor of a crowded and colorful 
vivacity. The Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty tombs show an in¬ 
terest in growth and movement and topical detaih which have nothing 
to do M'^ith eternltv' and which give the scenes a febrile and brittle 
quality far from the dd serenitj*' which we believe to have been truly 
and natively Egj^ptian, 

The literature of che late Empire was deeply affected by two factors: 
new experiences and new contacts through the widening of Egy^^pts 
horizon, and the building up of a class of bureaucratic clerks to meet 
the needs of a larger government. The texts e.xpress an awareness of 
foreign countries as places u^here an Egyptian might live, rather than 
as regions of lonely exile* The stories of the Tlvo BroiHers, the En¬ 
chanted Prince^ and Astane and the Sea, as well as the long Satirical 
Letter all show ari acclimari^rion to Syria as an essential of the text.'^'* 
Many of the texts displav a relish for foreign words and phrases, as ex¬ 
hibiting the cos^mopoUtan learning of the scribe. The writer who jeered 
that a coward had a reputation tike that of “Qazardi, the Chief of Ashcr^ 
when the bear found him in the balsam tree,” was referring familiarly 
to some well-ktiowu episode tsf Canaanite folklore.^*' The free inter¬ 
play of ideas had altcadv broken doum tlie sacred barriers around the 
Nile Valley. 

The expanding empire needed more and more clerks, so that the 
scribal schook were very acti^'C^ The schoolboys received a routine 
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acquainrance with the classics, as they had to copy out some of the 
ancient texts, but the way in which they mangled their models shows 
that they had little understanding or appreciation of the older elegant 
literature Probably much more time was given to the professional 
needs of the expected career: clerk, paymaster, or letter writer. For 
such purposes the newly accepted colloquial language w'as used, much 
to the schoolboy's relief. Model letters showing the polite diedon of 
address and the businesslike brevity of official messages W'erc composed 
for every need. The schoolmasters played upon one theme over and 
over again: the life of a government clerk is preferable to any other 
career. They repeated that the soldier and the farmer and the baker— 
and even the priest and the knightly charioteer—had hard and discour¬ 
aging tasks, bur that the clerk was dressed in white linen, did not have 
to bend his back to hard labor, but bossed the work of others. The 
masters urged the boj's not to frequent becrhalls or run after women, 
but TO stick to their books so that they might become officials of high 
reputadon. It is clear that youthful pleasures and the adventurous ap¬ 
peal of a soldier’s life presented serious disciplinary problems to the 
reachers.** 

In a reasoned text, it is argued that the learned man alone was assured 
of immortality. "No-w then, if you do these things, you arc skilled in 
the writings. .As for those learned scribes from the rime of those who 
lived after the gods, they who could foretell what was to come, their 
names have become everlasting, even though they themselves are gone, 
they completed their lives, and all rbelr relatives are forgotten. They 
made themselves no pyramids of metal, with their tombstones of iron. 
Though they could not leave heirs in children,.., pronouncing their 
names, they did make heirs for themselves in the writings and in the 
books of wbdom which they composed.... If doors and buildings were 
constructed, they are crumbled; their mortuary ser\‘ice is [done]; their 
tombstones are covered w'ith dirt; and their graves are forgotten. Bur 
their nam^ arc still pronounced because of their books vvhich they 
made, since they were good and the memof)’ of them (lasts) to the 
limits of cternit)'. Be a scribe, and put it in your heart that your name 
may fare similarly.’' Then the names of some of the famous writers of 
antiquitv' were recalled, such as the nvo traditional sages, Hor-dedef 
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and Ii-em-horep, Khccy, to whom was credited the much-copied Sat¬ 
ire on the Trades, and Pcah-hotep, wliosc Instructions were famous, 
“Though they concealed their magic from everybody (else), it may 
be read in a book of wisdom. Though they are gone and their names 
are forgotten, it is writing that makes them remembered.”®* This glori¬ 
fication of “wisdom” or “teaching” was by no means new in Egypt; 
it goes back to the Old Kingdom and the Instructions of Ptah-hotep 
and for Ka-gcmni, However, the older “wisdom” was the lore of the 
father handed down to the son; under the Empire, the "wisdom" was 
very' often the curriculum of the scribal school. 

if the schoolboy was sometimes happier on the streets than when 
crouched over his practice writing, we may sympathize with him. 
Many dull exercises were laid before him, like long and often discon¬ 
nected catalogues of phenomena, registers of those things which a gov¬ 
ernment clerk might have to wTite. A list of some six hundred such 
words begins: “sky, sun-disk, moon, star, Orion, Big Dipper,..con¬ 
tinues later with “overseer of the army, clerk of the infantry, deputy 
of the army, overseer of the treasury of silver and gold, royal messenger 
to every foreign country..or with **brewer, baker, moulder of in¬ 
cense ..or with "bin. storeroom, chest, storehouse, window -.or 
with “wine of Egypt, wane of Palestine, wine of the oases..and ends 
w'ith “fresh meat, cooked meat, sweetened meat.” This dreary cata¬ 
logue w-as no encyclopedia; it was merely a practice list “to teach the 
ignorant to know everything that is.’’” Such pedantry' was only partly 
redeemed by being put into literary form, as in the poem on pharaoh’s 
war chariot, every single part of which was glorified by some punning 
allusion.®* This labored playfulness enters also into long hymns to the 
gods, as in a composition celebrating Aiuon, in which the number of 
each cliapter is picked up by a pun in the first and last words of the 
chapter." These are tricks which the Egyptian always loved to play, 
but never more than in this sophisticated period. 

At its simplest the litcrararc of the period is very appealing. The 
stories of the Tsvo Brothers and of the Enchanted Prince are artlessly 
and naturally told in the newly sanctioned colloquial language, and 
we have a sympathetic understanding of the tales of the Capnire of 
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Joppa and of Sct^ncn-Rc's difHctikics MTth the Hyksos king Apophis.^** 
Some products are more highly developedt like the allegory of the 
Blinding of Truth by Falsehood, In this talc. Falsehood succeeds, by 
telling a fantastic lie, in persuading the gods to blind and enslave Truth, 
The son of Truth grows up, avenges his father, and secures the punish¬ 
ment of Falsehood by telling an et^ually c}!iravagant lie. We may be 
sure that the sophisticated Egyptian of the period relished the irony by 
which Truth was vindicated when his son outlied Falsehood himself.” 

The period also gives us love songs which come very gratefully 10 
our ears, despite the fact that the terms used for the lovers are “brother’* 
and “sister." The rheme is romantic, rather than erotic lovct the longing 
for a beloved who may be unattainable. The expectation of a blissful 
union is implicit to the yearning, but the normal statement is that the 
lovers are not yet united. Another happy element in these love songs 
is the rejoicing in nature and the open air, themes which became strong 
in Egypt during the Empire, An example of eager lotting is in the 
following; 

Would ihat thou wouldst come to the sister speedily. 

Like 3 horse of the king^ 

Picked from a thousajid of at] steeds. 

The foremost of the subtext... 

When it bears the EvOkmd of ihc whip* 
h knows no delay^ 

And there b no chief clmriq^eer 
WTip can stand before it. 

How well (he sisier's heart knows 
That he is not far from the sister!^ 

In another song the physical effects of romantic yearning arc brought 
out in a way that would interest the modem physician. 

Seven (days) to yesterday 1 have not seen the sister. 

And a sickness has invaded me; 

My body has become 
(And 1 am) forgetful of my own self. 

If the chief physicians coiTte to me. 

My heart is not coment u ith their remedies, ,., 

%V‘hat will revive me is to ^y to me? *'Hcrc she b!” 

Her name is whac will lifi'nie up.,,, 

The si^cr is more beneficial to me than any remedies; 

She b more to me than the collected writings. 

My health is her coming in from outride: 
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When I see her^ ihen I am weU.. *. 

When [ embrace ber^ she drives evil away from me— 

Due she has gone from me for seven days!^^ 

One of rhe deeply colored sriains of the day was a cau^c sense of 
humor^ which rook satisfaction in the disconi£cure of others. This was 
particularly directed against enemies of Egypt^ as in the tumultuous 
battle scenes of the Empire. It appeared ai&o in the historical texts. 
There is a grim pleasure in Thur-mose IITs account of the Battle of 
Megiddoj when he describes how the routed enemy was locked out 
of the town and had to be hauled up onto the wall by lowered clothingj 
or how the enemy princes who had driven proudly to battle in chariots 
UTtc sent home on donkeyback. In the scenes of Ramses ll’s Battle of 
Kadesh the enemy is depicted as driven into the waters of the Oruntes 
River. The inrensity of the composition is relieved by a picture of *"the 
wretched Prince of Aleppo/' held upside down by his soldiers to drain 
him of the water which he had swallowed.^ 

A similar mordant humor pervades the popular Satirical Letter^ in 
which the scribe Horl biringly attacks the o^cial competence of the 
scribe Anien-cm-Opct. After saluting Anicn-cm-Opct as *'his friend, 
his excellent brother^.,. wise of understandings whose like does not 
exist in any scribe,” and after devoting much space to pious good 
wishes^ Hori immediately remarks that his friend’s letter to him was 
incompetenr and incomprehensible* found that it was neither praises 
nor insults. \bur sca[ancnts mix up this with that; all your words arc 
upside down; they are not ccmnecced.... \bur JeEter is too inferior to 
permit one to listen to it.,.. If you had known beforehand that it was 
no good, you w'ouJd not have sent it. , . . I answer you in like manner 
(but) in a letter which h original from the first page to the end/' He 
then launches into a long and sarcastic attack upon Amennem-Opet, 
ridiculing the poor fellow's learning and scribal abiUry, Ms competence 
as a paymaster on government projects, and his capacity to serve as a 
royal courier in Asia. At times he loftily pretends to forget AmcnH^m- 
Opet^s name and calls him 'AV'ho's-I his?^' G>nstantly^ in his sneers, 
he inEJoduces venomous politeness: “O alert scribe^ understaniling of 
heart, who is not ignorant at all, a torch in the darkness at the head of 
the troopsl”—you have no idea how to lead an army unit- VVt need not 
go into Ills many thrusts at liis opponent. He concludes on a note of 
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bland superioriry. “Now how will this end? Should I withdraw? Why, 
1 have (only just) started! You must submit! ... I have shorn for you 
the (very) end of your letter, so that I might answer for you what you 
have said. Your speeches are gathered together on my tongue and re¬ 
main upon my lips. They are confused when heard, and there is no 
mterpreccr who can unravel them. They are like the words of a man 
of the Delia marshes with a man of Elephantine. . .. You should not 
say: 'You have made my name stink before the rabble and everybody!’ 
W'hy, 1 have (only) told you the nature of the courier, traversed for 
you the roads of foreign countries(?J, and marshalled for you all for¬ 
eign countries together and the towns according to their order(?). 
Please let yourself look at rhenx calmly, so that you may find yourself 
able to repeat them and may become with us a [competent scribe(?)].”** 

W'ith so strong a satirical sense pervading scenes and texts it is no 
surprise to find a broad streak of Irreverence directed against things 
once held sacred. The period provides us with caricatures, in which the 
proud figure of pharaoh charging against the enemy is degraded into a 
battle bcrwccn cats and mice.'** The gods did not escape such burles¬ 
quing: the story' of the litigation between Homs and Seth for “the 
office" of Osiris is a broad and bawdy farce directed at the solemn con¬ 
clave of the gods, who are depicted as knavish and childish. W hen the 
council of the gods shouted in favor of Homs, Re, the presiding magis¬ 
trate, who favored Seth, taunted the infant Homs with the charge that 
the smell of his mother’s milk was still stale in his mouth, TJien the 
monkeyish god Baba rose in court and shouted at Re: “Your shrine is 
empty!" At this insult the president of the gods was so hun that he left 
the court, went to his arbor, and ky upon his hack sulkijig. So the gods 
sent 1 lar-1 tor, goddess of love, to him, to cajole him our of his peevish¬ 
ness by exposing her charms to hbii. “Then the great god laughed at 
her, and he got up, and he sat down with the Great Ennead, and he said 
to Horus and Seth: ‘Say your sa) !‘ " Later, Isis, the mother of Horus, 
became so insistent in court that the gods adjourned their sc^ions, went 
to Central Island fora picnic, and charged the ferryman not to trans¬ 
port any woman resembling Isis, Of course, Isis disguised herself and 
persuaded the ferryman, whose righteous indignation at her first, small 
bribe and complacence at the second, substantial bribe ate told with 
succinct cy'nicism. W' hen I lonis and Seth agreed to an ordeal, whereby 
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they changed themselves into hippopotamuses and tried to see which 
could stay under water longer, Isis intervened 10 upset the ordeal with 
a harpoon, and then became confused as to whether she should attack 
her brother Seth for the sake of her son Horns. When, finally, the gods 
consulted Osiris, who dwelt In the undcrw'ortd, that god of the dead 
fiercely demanded the rights of his son Homs with the threat: “The 
land in vi'hich I am Is full of savage-faced messengers, and they arc nor 
afraid of any god or goddess! I can send them out, and they will bring 
back the heart of anyone who docs wrong, and they will be here with 
me!’* The gods then hastily reconvened and awarded the office to 
Horus, pacifying Seth by permitting him to be the thunder-god in the 
sky.“ 

On only a slightly more reverent plane is the myth of Re and !sis. 
Rc had a secret name of poM'er which he concealed from the other gods, 
but he was so old and feeble that he drooled at the mouth. Isis cricked 
him by kneading this spittle into a scorpion w hich stung him painfully. 
She refused to remove the poison until he communicated to her his 
secret name.** Or, in thcmjth of the dcstruaion of mankind, Hat-Hor 
lusted in the slaughter of mortals, but Rc repented of his anger and 
could halt the goddess only by cricking her into drunkenness.*^ The 
treatment of the gods as subject to human foibles and weaknesses was 
not new in Egypt, but the broadness of this treatment in the late Em¬ 
pire suggests that the sacred was no longer held in the same reverence. 
The supporting post of ancient Egyptian culture was showing visi¬ 
ble cracks. If nothing could be mken with complete seriousness, what 
would hold society together? 

The reign of Ramses 111 closed with rw'o remarkable records, Wc 
have documents on a harem conspiracy', which apparently cost the 
pharaoh his life, and w'c have a king testamenrary enactment, confirm¬ 
ing the temples in their property and their annual dues despite the 
pharaoh’s death. 

The memoranda on the trial for conspiracy within the harem seem 
to indicate chat Ramses 111 constituted rhe court of inquiry after bis 
death, as he say's that he is in the presence of Osiris. The posthumous 
authority' and activity of the pharaohs ivere recognized factois in 
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ancient Egypt, so that it was something more than a pious fraud when 
the new Idng issued orders in his father’s name.** The ting who had 
been a god in this world and was now a god in the other world had a 
responsibility to terminate his own affairs, and an oracle could transmit 
his commands, so that they might be accepted as emanating directly 
from him, not simply issued in his name,®* 

The deceased pharaoh charged the court to examine the case and 
specify the punishment of the criminals. However, he was careful to 
lay all responsibility for taking life or inflicting penalty upon the mem¬ 
bers of the court and thus to clear himself of any accountability as he 
stood before the gods. “As for all that they have done, it is they who 
have done it. Let all that they have done come upon their heads, where¬ 
as ! am privileged and immune unto eternity, since I am among the 
righteous kings who arc in rhe presence of Amon-Rc. King of rhe 
Gods, and in the presence of Osiris, Ruler of Etemit\^” Although it is 
true that the deceased pharaoh wanted to carry no moral liability over 
into the other world, his disclaimer of responsibiliry and his specific 
fixing of the onus of impartial justice upon a court of civil officials, 
instead of leaving vengeance to his son and successor, Illustrate the de¬ 
cline of the personal power and authority of the pharaoh. The law was 
fully delegated from the king to magistrates, who nominally acted in 
his name but were actually full arbiters of justice. 

The chief criminal was a queen named Tiy, trying to seize the throne 
for her son. ^hrious officials who had acce^ to the harem were in¬ 
volved, cither because they were active in inciting rebellion or because 
they concealed knowledge of the crime. Gertain practitioners of magic 
were charged with collusion hcc.iusc they sold their black arts to the 
plotters. Some of the criminals were blanketed under pseudonyms 
which carried an indignant jibe: “the-Dcmon,” “Wicked-in-Thcbcs,” 
“Re-Hates -1 ilm," and “Re-Will-Blind-Him.” t he guilty prince was 
referred to as “Pen-ta-Weret, who had that other name,” avoiding 
reference to the throne name which the conspirators had tried to give 
him. 

The court consisted of palace officials: butlers, clerks, the royal 
herald, army officers, and functionaries of the treasury. They were 
of the same official class as many of the criminals, and this turned out 
to be a serious danger, as it vt'as subsequently disco\'crcd that ru'o of 
the judges had been so indiscreet as to meet with some of rhe accused 
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and “make a beer-hall” with them. Such undisciplined carousing re¬ 
duced these ru’o from judges to defendants, and ‘^sentence was carried 
OUT by cutting off their noses and their cars because they had aban¬ 
doned the good instructions given to them.” 

Some of the convicted plotters suffered the penalty for treason. 
“They examined them; they found them guilty^ they caused their 
sentences to overtake them. Their crimes seized them.” This was a 
delicate way of saying that they were executed. Criminals of higher 
standing, including the prince Pen-ta-Weret, were treated in conform¬ 
ance with a code of honor—condemned but not sentenced. “They 
found them guilty and left them in their (owm) hands in the Place of 
Examinadon. They cook their own lives; no penalty xvas carried out 
against them." 

The plotters had resorted to witchcraft to further their schemes. 
Their magic was directed against the trusted officials of the palace, to 
“enfeeble their bodies." so that they could not detect or resist the con¬ 
spiracy, and it was designed to giv'e extraordinary powers to the trai¬ 
tors. One of the criminals tried to cast a charm over the harem guards, 
so that they might not notice the carrying of plotting merges: "he 
began to make human (figures) of wax, inscribed, so that they might 
be taken in by the Inspector (of the Harem), Irrem, harming one troop 
and bewitching the others, so that sonic words might be taken In and 
others brought out." One of the conspirators received from a magician 
a scroll endowing him with the terrible powers which should have been 
rcscHi'cd for pharaoh alone. He said to the magician: “ ‘Give me a roll 
to endow me with strength and might.’ And he gave him a magic roll of 
(Ramses III), the great god. and he began to work the magic powers 
of a god upon people." should like to know what was inscribed 
upon this scroll, bur It was surely a case of the most brazen Icse majesty 
that a mere superintendent of royal herds should arrogate to himself 
the magic of a pharaoh. It is antnher of those symptoms of the break¬ 
down of the sacred character of state and society in this period. 

That great document by which the deceased Ramses III confirmed 
the temples of Egypt in their propcrc)' gives an extraordinary picture 
of the ecclesiastical wealth at the end of the Empire. In his clevcnih 
year the pharaoh had defeated the Meshwesh, the western Libyans, and 
taken more than forty thousand cattle by his victory. Tw'O-thirds of 
these beasts were presented to Amon: 18,537 “animals which the 
mighty sword of Pharaoh carried off [from] the fallen ones of Mesh¬ 
wesh and which were made into herds which his majest)'^ established 
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anevi' [for] Kis farher Amon-Re, King of the Gods."™ The Great 
Papyrus Harris, his testamenrary enactraent or behalf of the temples, 
tells us (hat Amofi had ntore than four hundred thousand lar^c and 
small cattle and that one herd in the eastern Delta was tended by 971 
Meshwesh.’’^ This will illustrate how the gods' holdings had grown 
through the successes of empire. 

We cannot go into detail in 3na])^ing this document. The chief bene- 
ficiaries of pharaoh's devoted generosic}' were Amon of Thebes, Re of 
Heliopolis, and Ptalv of .Memphis; other gods were relatively poor. The 
long lists of property and income of each temple ditHde Into three cate¬ 
gories.” There is a starenient of the regular income of the temples, de¬ 
riving from le^lly established gifts by the pharaohs and from the en- 
downicnts which supported the great feasts. There is a statement of 
the increase in the rcgitlaTly held property of the temples by reason 
of the gifts of Ramses til in his thirty-one years of reign. This amazing 
record of royal generosity shows how the great shrines of Egypt, par¬ 
ticularly the Temple of Amon-Re at Karnak, were squeezing the phar¬ 
aoh to a point dangerous to the economy of the land. Finally, the sum¬ 
mary of past ownings and recenr gifts shows the temple estates as they 
stood at the dme of Ramses Ill's death, in buddings, land, people owned 
as serfs, cattle, ships, and so on. This grand roral was acknowledged by 
Ramses IV as the obligation whicli his father had left upon him. 

T he annual income which came to the tcinples through taxes was 
listed under two headings. Agricultural Income was measured in units 
of grain, “the grain of the taxes of farmers," and all other income, 
whether goods or labor, was measured in units of silver, "silver, in 
property and in labor of people, given for the divine offerings.” The 
preponderance of Amon’s share will be seen by the fact that his temple 
received S6 per cent of the annual dues in stiver. Re's temple j i per 
cent, Ptah s temple 3 per cent, and the smaller temples none. In grain, 
Amon’s portion wa.s 61 per cent. Re’s 15 per cent, Ptah’s 8 per cent, 
and the smaller temples' 15 per cent. We have no idea how the temples’ 
incomes compared with the revenues of the state, bur an annual Income 
of 1,000 lb. Troy of silver and of r, too,000 bu, of grain must have 
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bulked very large in the economy of the nadon. In property the tem¬ 
ples owned (69 towns, 9 of them in Syria^ over 500 gardens, vineyards, 
and orchards, more than 50 shipyards and 88 ships, nearly half a million 
head of cattle, and so on. 

Different inrerprerarions of the lists will produce varjdng estimates 
on the temples* holdings in people and land relative to the population 
and extent of Egypt. The figure of J07,6t; workingmen, exclusive of 
women, children, and the aged, would Indicate a body of perhaps 
450,000 persons belonging to the temples, and i,too square miles of 
land would be more than one-eighth of the arable territory of Egj'pt. 
But arc these figures svhar Ramses III added to what was already pres¬ 
ent, or do they show the totals after his additions? Cautiously assuming 
that the figures give the final totals and guessing at a population of 
4,500,000—we have no way of working out an approximation—we 
should arrive at the highly tentative conclusion that the temples of 
Egypt owned one person in eveij' ten and one acre in every eight. The 
Temple of Amon alone would possess one person out of every fifteen 
and one acre out of every eleven. However, the guesses of others on 
the temple holdings have ranged from i per cent of the people and 
] 5 per cent of the land to 15-zo per cent of the people and }o per cent 
of the land.’* We simply do not control the figures, so that the guesses 
might be regarded as futile, but they do tell something about the over¬ 
whelming power of the temples at this time. 

The question whether these vast ecclesiastical properties were tax- 
free or not is still far from clear. We possess a large scroll from the 
Twentieth Dynasty, giving certain notations of the government tax- 
assessors on fields for about one hundred miles in Middle Egypt. Un¬ 
fortunately, this mass of detail is not completely intelligible, because 
the system of notation is too abbreviated for 11s, so that we cannot tell 
whether the figures given are the measures of grain assessed per unit of 
land or are some kind of data which the assessor would later use to fix 
the m. These are the government tax-collectors, and many of the lands 
are the stated property of the temples, The editor of this document 
notes that Herodotus and Diodorus, as well as Genesis 47:26, carry a 
Tradition that the priests of Egypt were free from taxation and quotes 
a text of Persian times indicating that the temples were exceptionally 
forced to pay dues in a rime of hardship, but then concludes that the 
temple privileges were partial only . He suggests that the priests them¬ 
selves and the temple personnel were exempt from forced labor and 
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that the charters of temple immuiuty forbade civil ofBciak from vio- 
lacing this exemption, but tliat the temple lands were subject to gov¬ 
ernment taxes. This b a decided antelioraiion of the situation, since tax- 
free lands running betw een u and }o per cent of the arable acreage 
would have been a crushing burden. On the present evidence, the privi¬ 
lege of the temples was confined to an immunity from the eorvie which 
burdened the rest of Egypt-’* 

In passing, we might note tliat the people who held and culth'ated 
the fields which were recorded in this tax-assessors' scroll make an inter¬ 
esting cross section of Eg^'ptian society. One block of neighbors in¬ 
cluded a slave, a woman, a Sardinian mercenary, a priest, the retainer 
of a Sardinian mercenaiy, a goatherd, a quartermaster, a stable-master, 
a tenant-farmer, and a soldier,"'' Elsewhere wt find coppersmiths, em- 
balmcrs, catrk-branders, beekeepers, sailors, scribes of the law-court, 
and various foreigners: Sea Peoples, Libyans, Syrians, and the teher- 
chariot-warriors, who may have been Hicrices. It seems that a slave or 3 
foreign mercenary might be the holder and cultivatoi of land on the 
same ceims as a priest, army officer, or civil official—all of them under 
the general overaght of a high civil or religious administrator. 

This document indicates an apparent flow of great resources to the 
coffers of the pharaohs in the middle Tw'enricth Dynasty. And yet 
these same pharaohs were forced to withdraw from empire and faced 
strikes by the workers in the government necropolis because of the 
State's Inability to pay its laborers. How can we reconcile apparently 
high income with apparent bankruptcy? The editor of the papyrus 
beheves that the answer may be that the pharaoh himself failed to re¬ 
ceive the resources which were credited to him by the records and that 
these assets may have disappeared into the capacious maw of the god 
Amon. The effective grip of the High Priest of Amon upon the civil 
affairs and linances of the state may be shown by the dikribudon of 
offices within one family. Ratiiscs-nakht was the High Priest of Amon 
under Ramses His father Mcri-Barset had been Chief Tax-master, 
and Ramses-nakht's sons w’crc to hold two of the most potent offices 
in the land: Nes-Amon and Amcn-hotep successively as High Priest of 
Amon, and Uscr-maat-Rc-nakht as Chief Tax-master and iVIanager of 
Pharaoh's Lands. T hus the priesthood of .Amon could manage the fi¬ 
nances of the state for its own benefit and withhold resources from the 
pharaoh as it desired. The divine king had become a prisoner of the 
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temple or of the little clan which held the highest temple offices. Uld- 
ntately the position of the pharaoh would be definitely limited by that 
clan, in the rule of Upper Egypt.’* 

That is not quite ail of the story, as we shall sec, for the control of 
the army and thus the policing of Eg>'pt and of Nubia were iniportant. 
Ramses-nakhr was not commander of the army, but his grasp of the 
resources, powers, and authority of Upper Egypt was othci^'ise very 
sweeping. His son Amen-hotep, who held the High Priesthood of 
Am on from Ramses IV to Ramses XI, dared to sweep aside part of the 
pretense and violate one of the oldest canons of I^ptian art. The 
pharaoh had always been depicted in colossal size in proportion to all 
other Egyptians, who were only humans and not divine as he was.” 
In a scene in the Temple of Amon at Kamak, we see Ramses IX recog¬ 
nizing the services of the High Priest Amen-hotep with decorations. 
Pharaoh is shown in his customary heroic size in proportion to the two 
bustling little officials who carry out his instructions, but Amen-hotep 
had the arrogance to have his figure carved in the same scale as his king. 
Furthermore, the composition makes him the focus of attention Instead 
of pharaoh. Norhing could illustrate more clearly that reality which 
the texts piously ipored: that the king was only an instrument of a 
ruling oligarchy.’* 

The Egyptian Empire had been able to exploit the gold mines of 
Nubia and the Sudan and the copper mines of Sinai. Egypt had no 
silver and relied upon her foreign trade to gain that metal, probably 
from the Hirtite country. In the record of Ramses Ill's benefactions to 
the gods, there is a statement of the annual income of the chief temples, 
with the following amounts of metals, here converred to pounds Troy: 
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Thus Egypt was relying to a considerable degree upon metal from 
Asia for her economy. Early m the reign of Ramses 111, the Hittite 
empire fell before the advance of the Sea Peoples, so that the estab¬ 
lished means for exchanging Egyptian grain and gold for Anatolian 
silver was placed in jeopardy. The same applied to iron, which had to 
come from rhe Hittite territory. By J150 B.c., the bronze age was 
finished and the iron age was in play. Egypt’s mines had provided her 
with the copper which was the base of bronze, but she had no iron. 
It is sigmficant chat the ofHcial exploitation of the Sinai copper mines 
stopped at this time. With the basic metal of power shifted from an 
ore which Egypt did possess to an ore which she had to purchase from 
abroad, her financial position became difficult. It is interesting that the 
period of Egypt’s domination of the eastern Mediterranean world coin¬ 
cided rather closely with the times when copper was the essential and 
that she never enjoyed the same power in the iron age. The economic 
factor is not the only clement in that coincidence, but it contributed 
to her sudden fall from power. 

The adjustment of a national economy to a new basic metal must 
be painful, particularly when the nation has controlled production of 
the older metal bur lacks the new. In Egypt’s case, the severance of her 
relations with the tlitrire empire made it difHcult to procure iron, and 
it took time and suffering to make an adjustment. For forty or fifty 
years, from about 1160 b.c. on, we sec an extraordinary* inflation in rhe 
prices of grain in the Theban area, ending in a scale of prices notably 
higher than the earlier period.*^ The dynasty had started out with cer¬ 
tain stable values, which w'ere unchanged for about thirty years. The 
ratio happened to be i: i—one sack of emmer whear was worrh one 
deben of copper." Before rhe death of Ramses III, there was a slight 
increase in the cost of a sack of wheat, but this leveled off for another 
ten years. Then suddenly, about the middle of the twelfth century b.c., 
prices shot up in a dizzy fashion. Emmer wheat rose from if deben 
per sack to 1, then to 4., and then to 51 in the reign of Ramses IX. Barley 
similarly shot up, going to 8 deben per sack in the reign of Ramses VII. 
Finally, tow ard the end of the century, prices dropped and leveled off 
at 1 dibstt for a sack of emmer wheat or barley, just twice what they 
had been fifty or sixty years earlier. It is no wonder that this stretch 
of time saw the government in distress and confusion, with officials 
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snatching advantage for themselves instead of working for the state. 
And what must the little man have suffered during the two generations 
of inflation? 

One may guess at two factors which relieved the most acute distress 
of the mHation. The first would be the normal adjustment of an agri¬ 
cultural economy, lA'hich still had the basic productiv'ity of its soil, to 
the successive blows of the incoming of the iron age and the loss of 
empire. The second factor was strongest at Thebes, from which most 
of our information on the inflation comes, although unquestionably a 
similar situation could prevail elsewhere. This was a new exploitation 
of the gold, silver, and other treasures which lay buried in the hills of 
western Thebes, that is, a large-scale and continued plundering of the 
tombs of pharaohs and nobles. We shall discuss that sad story shortly, 
but here we wish to point out that the gold and silver illegally and 
sacrilcgeously mined from the enmbs was put into active circulation by 
the robbers themselves, by their fences, and by conniving ofhckls who 
received substantial bribes, and that this relieved the Inflation. Thus 
we can understand why the tomb robberies persisted so long, despite 
solemn invesdgarions and trials. The robbers were cum mitring acts of 
sacrilege against the Egj''ptian state and its nominally cherished dead, 
bur their nocturnal industry was bringing the overbalanced economy 
of the state back into some kind of equilibrium. 

The period of the inflation was a time of acute distress for those 
commoners who w'erc employed on state enretprises. The government 
workers who quarried, carved, decorated, and maintained the tombs of 
western Thebes (Fig. 30) uxrc organized into nvo gangs under the 
immediate authority of three supervisors, who w'cre the two gang fore¬ 
men and the Qerk of the Necropolis. Over these three stood the Mayor 
of Western Thebes, who was responsible to the Vixler of Upper Egypt. 
The two gangs with their families were housed within the necropolis 
and apparently, as gangs, were held within certain walls, checked by 
gatekeepers and the police. In addition to the actual workers on the 
tombs, there were individuals derailed to make plaster, cut wood, con¬ 
struct buildings, wash clothes, raise vegetables, bring fish, and carry 
water. All the workers were paid in grain on a monthly basis.** 

When inflation was just beginning in the latter years of Ramses III, 
this system of employment broke down because of the government’s 
delay in delivering payment to the workers. A papyrus in Turin gives 
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scatrcrcd notadoos on a AVorkeis’ strike in a year which should be some* 
where around 1170 ii.c" Through the hoc summer months, the only 
indication of trouble to come lay in the increase in the number of those 
who performed scriices for the necropolis workers; tw'eniy-four 
water-carriers instead of the previous sL\, twenty hshermcn instead of 
four, two confecrioncre where there had been none, and so on. Perhaps 
a slow-up in the dcliverj’ of rations from the government across the 
River had necessitated an increase m local services, to keep the workers 
reasonably content* If so, this action failed to meet the main trouble. 

In the autumn the inundation receded, and the muddy fields crackled 
with the first green promise of plenty, but the necropolis workers were 
lean and hungry. They had received no grain to pay for the month 
which would correspond roughly to our October. i\bout the middle 
of November they were two months in arrears on pay, and their pri- 
varions drove them to an organised protest, the first strike about which 
we have any information in hiCT ni^r. 

“"licar 29, second month of the sectmd season, day m. On this day 
(occurred) the crossing of the five wails of the necropolis by the gang, 
saying: -We are hungry!’ . . . And they sat down at the back of rhe 
Temple" of Thut-mosc HI, at the edge of the cultivated fields. The 
three supervisors and their assistants came to urge them to return inside 
the necropolis preserve, “and they took great oaths . . . : ‘You may 
come, for we have the word of Pharaohr " However, a promise in the 
name of the king was not enough, for the strikers spent the day cn- 
ramped against the rear wall of the remple, remming to their homes 
inside the necrc>polis only at nig'ht. 

They walked our again on the second day, and on the third day they 
dared to invade the Ramesscutn. the august enclosure around the mor- 
tuarv' temple of Ramses 11. Then there was a great scurrjr'ing of pay¬ 
masters doorkeepers, and police. A chief of police promised to send 
for the Mayor of Thebes, who had kept discreetly out of sight The 
mob was determined hut orderly, and their invasion of the sacred 
precinct seems to have been more effective than their previous sit- 
down. Tlic officials listened to their protest: ' Wc liave reached this 
place because of hunger, because of thirst, without clothing, without 
oil, without fish, ivjthout vegetables! Write to Pharaoh, our good lord, 
about ir, and wnte to the Vizier, our superior. Act so that wc may live' “ 
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The royal treasury was opened, and rations for the preceding month 
were delivered to them. 

The workers were molMed by this payment, but hard experience 
had made them determined not to be put off by partial satisfaction: they 
wanted their pay for this month also. On the next day they gathered at 
“the fortress of the necropolis,“ which must have been the police head¬ 
quarters. There the Chief of Police Montu-mosc acknowledged the 
justice of their claim bur asked them to maintain order: “Look, 1 give 
you my answer: Go up fto your homes) and gather your gear and 
luck your doors and take your wives and your children. And I will go 
ahead of you to the Temple of (Thut-mosc III) and will let you sit 
there tomorrow,’* Finally, on the eighth day of the strike, the mdnth*s 
rations were delivered. 

Two weeks later, when they were not paid on the first day of the 
new month, they walked out again. Now their grievance carried a 
veiled threat against their supen^isors, that these were defrauding phar¬ 
aoh: “Wc will not come. So you tell your superiors, as they stand at 
the head of rhejr companions, that we certainly did not cross over {the 
walls) because of our hunger (alone, bur) wc have an important accu¬ 
sation to make, that crimes are certainly being committed in this place 
of Pharaoh!” We are not told the result of this accusation, but the 
trouble dragged on. Two months later the Vizier was in Thebes on 
official business, but he was careful not to cross the River and face rhe 
srrikcis. Instead he sent a police ofHcer to give bland promises to the 
three necropolis supervisors; “When something is lacking, I shall not 
fail to come to fetch it for you! Now about your saying: ‘Don’t take 
away our rations!’—why, I am the Vizier, who gives rather than takes 
away!... if it should Itappen that there is nothing in the granary itself, 
I shall give you what 1 may find!” 

Eleven days later the gang again crossed the walls with the cry: “We 
are hungry!” As they sat encamped behind the Temple of .Vlcr-nc-Ptah, 
the Mayor of Thebes passed by, and they shouted out to him. He prom¬ 
ised them relief; “Look, i will give you these fifty sacks of grain as a 
means of life until Pharaoh gives you ratiDns/’ Thus looks like an act of 
official mercy, but in a few days wc find an accusation lodged with the 
High Priest of Amon that the Mayor of Thebes was using the offerings 
of the Temple of Ramses II to feed the strikers; “this is a great crime 
which he is doing!” We are unable to gauge the relative weight of the 
forces behind governmental inaedvicy: lack of revenue, official dis¬ 
honesty, or pettv' politics. All three factors seem to have been present. 
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The document which we have been examining runs out into siJcnce, 
so that we cannot tell whether that generation of workers and ofGdaU 
adjusted their difficulties. However, other texts tell us that the situation 
was not pennancntly corrected. From the reign of Ramses IX, more 
than fort>' yeats later, W'c have a journal of the necropolis work, kept 
by a paymaster clerk. The w'orkers were idle for a long stretch of days, 
and then the clerk made a note that the rations of pay were already 
ninety-five days in arrears. Four years later, the gangs took advantage 
of an official visit to the necropolis to make their humble complaint; 
“ *We arc weak and hungry, for we have not been given the dues w'hich 
Pharaoh gave for us!' And the Vizier, the High Priest, the Butler, and 
the Chief Treasurer of Pharaoh said: ‘The men of the necropolis gang 
are right!' ” If any persons could have remedied the siruation these 
officials could, but apparently they preferred to pay off the workers in 
righteous indignation rather than in sacks of barley and wheaL** 

Let us take one final case, from the third year of Ramses X, nearly 
fifry years after that first strike. The gangs were idle and crossed the 
River to appeal to the highest officials. The High Priest of Amon 
argued that it w'ould be technically incorrect for him to issue provisions 
against their hunger, since such rations should properly come to them 
from their immediate superiors. But the workers spent the night at the 
High Priest’s office, to resume their petition in the morning. Then the 
high officials summoned the Secretary of the Vizier and a deputy gov¬ 
ernor of the royal granary' and ordered them; “'See the grain of the 
Vizier—give the men of the necropolis provisions from it.” The grate¬ 
ful workers then presented two of the high officials with gifts: two 
boxes and 3 writing case. The terse statement does not explicitly con* 
nccc the issue of emergency rations with the presents to the responsible 
officials, but the very terseness suggests that a poor man ow'ed some¬ 
thing to his patron." 

We have already seen that the collapse of empire and the incoming 
of the iron age were factors leading to a severe mffation. These were 
external causes of the government’s failure to pay its workers. There 
were also internal and spiritual causes, which went back as far as the 
middle of the Empire, in the weakening of the central government and 
the loss of eipnt de cofps within the state; the humanization of the god- 
king, the Amama heresy', the building of a tight ruling bureaucracy, 
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and the feuding between different parts of the govenunent. At any 
rate, marked dishonesty was now visible in official circles. Let us illus- 
rrate this with examples. 

Under Ramses XI, a certain Thut-mose was Oerk of the Great and 
August Necropolis. One of his functions was to travel around Upper 
Egypt collecting taxes in grain, part of which was allocated to the pay 
of the necropolis w'orkers. A section of a letter of his runs: “Send your 
clerk and the Clerk of the Necropolis Vuf-en-Amon and the Door¬ 
keeper Thut’-mosc or the Doorkeeper Khonsu-mose. Have them hurry 
to fetch the grain, so chat the men will not starve and become idle in the 
business of Pharaoh’s house and lay every word (of reproach) against 
you.”®* Was this humanitarian feeling? Another document gives us a 
hint of the shrinkage in the collected grain before it was deposited in 
Thebes. The Necropolis Clerk Thut-mose and his a^istants went south 
CO Esneh to collect the dues. What he received through the temple at 
that place amounted to 343-15 sacks.^^ How'ever, 6.15 sacks were imme¬ 
diately surrendered at Esneh “for the expenses.” When the boats 
arrived at Thebes, only 314 sacks were turned over to the Mayor of 
Western Thebes, Pa-w^er-aa. Various deductions for “expenses" and 
“rations” were listed for different membeis of the expedition, but these 
accounts are so summarily made that they leave some of the grain still 
unaccounted for. It is quite clear that the reckoning has been falsified 
and that Thut-mose expected no punishment for his laxness.** 

Government inefficiency and venality' may have been latent through¬ 
out Egyptian history. In these records about the necropolis workers of 
the Iweniicth Dynasty there is a frightening climax of laxness, indif¬ 
ference, avoidance of responsibility, and sheer dishonesty. Egypt had 
come a long way from the Middle Kingdom ideal of Social 

conscience, a sense of group interest, and official integrity were pain¬ 
fully absent. 

Apart from the tomb robberies, which W'c shall examine presently, 
the most brazen example of Long-continued dishonesty comes from the 
middle of the Dynasty*, in a papyrus which is devoted to a detailed 
account of the Improprieties and crimes of a priest of the Temple of 
Khnum at the First Otaract. One section of this document deals with 
annual dues for the temple, (t was to receive annually 700 sacks of 
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grain** from certain fields in tKe Delta, and a ship captain had con¬ 
tracted to transport that grain each year. Near the end of the reign of 
Ramses HE, the responsible captain died and another was appointed by 
the priesthood. For four years the new man delivered the 700 sacks in 
full, “but in the year i of King (Ramses IV), the great god, he made 
defaults in the grain ” Here is the record of nine years of graft bv the 
Ship's Captain Khnum-nakht. 
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In ocher words, over a period of nine years, the temple received only 
57d our of <1,300 sacks, slightly over 9 per cent. The ship captain could 
not have engaged in such w holesale robbery without the know'ledge 
and participation of a host of agents, all the way up from the farmers 
who delivered the grain to his boat in the Delta to the clerks who 
regisrered it at the Temple of Khnum at the First Cataract. The sacks 
which disappeared were recorded as the “total of the grain of the 
Temple of Khnum, Lord of Elephantine, on which this ship captain 
conspired with the clerks, administrators, and peasant-farmers of the 
Temple of Khnum, and they looted it and made free tvith it for their 
osvn purposes.” Another charge against this Captain Khnum-nakht was 
that he exacted fifty sacks of grain a year from each of tw-o Individuals- 
a total of 1,000 sacks over ten ycars-^"and he made free with it for his 
own purposes! he brought none of it to the granary of Khnum." 
Apparently the law finally caught up wdrh rhc'bold captain and his 
fellow'-grafttrs, but the fact that he was able to enrich himself on so 
baronial a scale for ten years is a sad commentary on the discipline 
within the Egyptian state at this time.*® 

This was a tragic age for Egypt, an age which might be characterised 
by the haunting reference to “the year of hyenas, w'hcn men starved.”** 
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Roving bands of foreigners terrorized the peaceful workers of the Nile 
Valley. The journals of the necropolis workers list many days when the 
men were idle ‘'because of the foreigners.” This became so common a 
situation under Ramses IX that the journal even noted days when there 
were no foreigners. In some of the contexts these roving and marauding 
bands are designated as Libyans {Rebu) or Meshwesh. It seems unlike¬ 
ly that they is'erc desert nomads raiding the Nile Valley from the westj 
the necropolis police could have taken care of small bands of that 
nature. More probably they were mercenary soldiers, brought into 
Egypt by capture or enrollment and now idle because there was no 
military campaigning (Fig. jid). Gut off from the looting of E^pt's 
enemies, perhaps unpaid like the necropolis workers, they were living 
by plundering from the people of h^'pt.*® The government would 
have difficulty in dealing with such bands. Insofar as possible the idle 
mercenaries, both the Libyans and the Sea Peoples, had been settled on 
the land as farmers. For example. Ramses lit founded a settlement in 
Upper Egypt for “the Sardinian people and the royal army clerks.”** 
Yet it must have taken several generations to curb the foreign merce¬ 
naries’ restlessness and rapacity, particularly when their employing 
government was weak and financially straitened. 

Probably under Rantses XL there was a revolt against the High 
Priest of Amon, Amen-hotep. Our evidence comes only In allusions 
made at a later time, and it is not stated whether the rebels were rivals 
for his power or those whom he had held in subjection. A workman 
was testifying about the damage done to a piece of temple property, a 
portable chest, and said: ‘‘The foreigners had come and seized the 
Temple (of Medinec Habu), and I was driving some donkeys belonging 
to my father when Pa-hati, a foreigner, seized me and took me to the 
town of Ipip, at the time when Amcn-hotep, who had been High Priest 
of Amon, had been attacked six months. Now it happened that 1 came 
back after nine full months of the attack on Amen-hotep, who had been 
High Priest of Amon, w^hen this portable chest had already been dam¬ 
aged and set on fire. Then when order had been restored....” Another 
witness also dated events to the same disturbances: "NW' w'hen the 
war against the High Priest took place, this man stole my father’s prop¬ 
erty.” Ir is probable that tJiis revolt occurred somewhere between the 
twelfth and fifteenth years of Ranrses XL around 1105-1100 b . c ., and it 
may be connected with other disturbances in Egypt, such as an ”out^ 
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break in rhc northern area" and the “destmetion" of a city in MiddJe 
I^ypt by a certain Pa-Nehsi, who seems to have been the Viceroy for 
Ethiopia and Commander of the Army. A contesr for power between 
the priestly ruling family at Thebes and the military Is highly likely.'* 

Our greatest body of evidence on the stress and strain of the times 
comes from the records of the tomb robberies at the end of the Twen¬ 
tieth Dynasty** A certain amount of looting from the richly piled 
tombs had always been endemic in Egypt, As far back as the Fourth 
Dynasty the tomb of Khufn’s mother seems to have been plundered in 
his own lifetime The temptations «'ere alsvays great, but as long as 
the nation was busy and prosperous and as long as the government was 
strong, vigilant, and honest the tombs of the ancestors could be fairly 
well secured. T he acute epidemic of tomb robbery in the Twentieth 
Dyna.sty broke out because the state was desperately ill. There in the 
western hillside of Thebes lay an amaring rrcasiirE of gold and silver 
and other rich furnishings in the tombs of kings and nobles. PovertY' 
and hunger had followed the Inflation, The police were unable to cope 
with the roving bands of foreigners. There were contests for power 
among the highest factioas in the government. Most important of all, 
the recognbsed sanctions of the sacred state had weakened, so that there 
Was no effective moral feeling against robbety within a government 
preserve and against the sacrilege of violating the eternal rest of gods 
and immortals. The papyrus records of the investigations and trials of 
the robbers show that ordinary workmen were engaged in mining the 
treasure from the hillside tombs, but the continuance of the looting for 
a full generation without effective check and the continuance in office 
of responsible officials throughout that period make it clear that highly 
placed persons were privy to the activity and probably were curiching 
themselves from the plundering, A strong and conscientious govern¬ 
ment would bailee halted the robbery or discharged the officials who 
ivere failing to check the depredations. 

The most interesting records of government activity—and inacriv- 
ity-in investigating the robberies come early in the series of documents, 
from the sixteenth year of Ramses IX, sometime before 1120 b.c. The 
month was July or August, when tempers are short because of the Heat. 
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The cast of cKaractei^ included the \^er Kha-em-Waset, acting on 
behalf of pharaoh, who remained in his northern capital most of the 
year, and the High Priest of Amon, Amen*hotep, who lent his author¬ 
ity to the invesrigadons. The two important accused culprits were 
little men, the coppersmith Pai-Kharu and the stonemason Amon-pa- 
nefer. But the two chief antagonists were the government officials 
responsible to the Vizier for the rule and security of eastern and west¬ 
ern Thebes. Pa-scr was Mayor of Thebes on the cast bank, the capital 
city, while Pa-w'cr-aa W'as Mayor of Western Thebes, the necropolis 
area, and also Chief of Police in the west, thus directly responsible for 
the security of the tombs and temples in his district. Pa-ser was an 
informer and reformer. Indignant at the robbing of the combs, and his 
charges were thus ultimately directed against Pa-wer-aa, who should 
have kept his territorv inviolate. Me can never know whether the 
indignant Pa-ser w'as actually motivated by a burning desire for hon¬ 
esty and justice, whether he was a policician of a minority party work¬ 
ing for advantage against the majorit)', or w'hether he was tn.nng to 
work his way into the high-placed gang which was profiting from the 
robberies. On the face of it, he was the one figure crying out for justice 
and honesty, so that we may credit him as being 3 righteous informer 
surrounded by blandly cynical grafters. Unfortunately, he was isolated 
and inept, could be proved wrong on his specific charges, and thus 
was put officially in the wrong, no matter how right he may have been 
in his general accusations. 

In his office on the east bank, Pa-ser received information about 
tomb robbery going on in Pa-wer-aa’s territory on the w est side. Me 
now know that, for at least three preceding years, the gang of the 
stonemason ."^mon-pa-nefer had been systematically looting the tombs 
at night, “according to our regular practice.” Pa-ser did nor w'air to 
check his information. He filed charges with the Vi/.icr and other 
official.*! of pharaoh that ten tombs of kings, four tombs of queens, and 
many tombs of nobles had been broken inro and robbed, and he speci¬ 
fied by name the kings and queens whose burials had been violated. 
Thus he forced his rival Pa-wer-aa to demand an official investigation. 

The V'‘izier named a commission of priests, clerks, and police officers, 
under the chairmanship of Pa-wer-aa himself, to go and find out the 
truth of the charges. On a hot sununcr day the commission toiled 
around the baking Theban necropolis, visiting the allegedly robbed 
tombs. Their findings were remarkable. Pa-ser had cliargcd that ten 
tombs of pharaohs at the northern end of the necropolis had been 
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broken into. Nine of these were found Intact. Of the tomb of an Intef 
of [he Seventeenrb Dynasty they reported that thieves had started tun¬ 
neling into it, but **i[ is uninjured; the robbers had not been able to 
enter it." Only one of the ten alleged robberies was confirmed. Of the 
tomb of Sebek-em-saf of the Seventeenth Dynasty, the commission re- 
poned: “It was found that the thici'cs had broken into ir by mining 
through the lower chambers of its pyramid..., The royal burial-place 
was found empty of its lord, as well as the burial-pbce of the great 
queen Nub-khas, his queen, the thieves having laid their hands on 
them. The (commission) investigated it, and it was ascertained how the 
thieves had laid their hands upon this king and his queen." We shall hear 
more about this robbery. The commission then looked into the charges 
about robbed tombs in the Queens’ Valley smd in the hillside of the 
nobles’ tombs. They then tabulated their results: 

“Total of pyramid-tombs of fonner kings investigated today by the 
inspCCTors: 

Found uninjured .. 9 pyramid-cotribs 

Found broken into . + .1 

Total . .. ... , ro 

**Tombs of the singing-woinen of the House of the Divine \brarcss 
of Amon-Rc, Ring of the Godn: 

Found unlujuted z 

Found bmktn Imo by the rfiicvcs 1 

Total 4 

"The tombs and chaitibers in which the beatified of old, the citbeeness- 
cs and eidzenSt rest on the west of Thebes: it was found that the thieves 
had broken into all of them, had dragged their occupants from their 
coffins and sarcophagi, so that they w'crc lying on the desert, and had 
stolen their funerary fumiturc^ which had been given to rhem, as well 
as the gold, silver, and the fittings which were In their coffins.'' 

Pa-ser was mathematically w rong. Only one out of ten kings' tombSt 
and only two out of four queens' tombs had been robbed. It seems to 
have been relatively unimportant that "all" of the tombs of nobles were 
reported a$ looted, with debris scattered aJl over the desert hillride. 
Pa-wer-aa felt vindicated on the specific situation but was obliged to 
offer up a sacrifice of unimportantp little men because of the general 
sitnation* The Mayor of the West and Chief of Police of the Necropo-^ 
iis, Pa-wer-aa, gave the list of the thieves in W'riring to the Vizier, the 
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nobles, and the bii[Jers> They were arrested and trnprisoned; they were 
examined and told what had happened.” 

.Actually the esamination was pitifully inadequate. On the follow ing 
day a second commission, headed by no less a person than the ^Hzjer 
himself, took a prisoner across the River to "tell what had happened.” 
The miserable culprit \^ as the coppersmith Pai-Khaiu, who had con¬ 
fessed to some robbery in the Cihieens' \^alley ivi'O years earlier. Now he 
was blindfolded, hustled along by police, questioned by the high digni¬ 
taries of the land, W hen his blindfold had been removed In the Queens’ 
Valley, his memory could only identify two completely unimportant 
places in which he had been a robber: a tomb "in which no burial had 
ever been made and w'hich had been left open,” and the hut of a ne¬ 
cropolis W'orkman. Solemnly the coppersmith was placed under oath 
and "examined w'irh a very severe examination,” xvhich means that he 
was missed up, his hands and feet were twisted, he was beaten on his 
palms and soles with the Ifostimdo, and he was threatened with having 
his nose and cars cut off and with being impaled upon the stake. Bur he 
insisted; “1 don’t know any (other) place here among these rombs. ex¬ 
cept this tomb which is open and rhts hut which 1 pointed out to you.” 
The ofHcials then examined the seals placed on the outer doors of the 
tombs and found them inract. Satisfied that charges of official negli¬ 
gence were greatly exaggerated, they returned across the River. 

That evening tlicrc was an event of bra/cn callousness. The officials 
permitted the people of the west side of Thebes to make a parade of 
rejoicing over the w'hitewashing of their Mayor. "The high officials let 
the supert'isors, the agents, the necropolis w'orkmcn, the chiefs of 
police, the police, and all the necropolis serf-laborers go around the 
west of Thebes in a great demonstration (reaching) as far as Thebes 
(across the River).” \'%ry naturally the mob gave voice to its triumph 
over the puritanical kill-joy, Pa-ser, who had tried to upset the accepted 
order of things, and they came to his \xry door to express their exulta¬ 
tion.*^ Pa-scr then lost his temper and accused the mob of spite. He 
pointed our that the investigators had discovered the robbery of the 
tomb of Pharaoh Sebek-cni-saf. A workman in the mob broke in to 
say that the divine protection of pharaoh hy over the necropolis, so 
rhar all the kings, queens, princes, and princesses would be inviolate 
forever. V\ hen Pa-scr called the man a liar, the record ncatlv' takes ad- 

97. G. A. Wiinwright in lEA, XXIV Ci^yS), a<j<luccs »ome iniiising pomllcU 
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vantage of his irreverence to the doctrine of pharaoh^s po«'er by in¬ 
toning piously; “Now really this u'as no light accusation which this 
Mayor of Thebes made.” When his rival Pa-wer-aa heard that Pa-ser 
had promised five new accusations about tomb robbery, the Mayor of 
Western Thebes seized the initiarive and asked the Vizier for a new 
investigation; “I have heard the words which this Mayor of Thebes 
spoke to the people of the great and august necropolis ... and 1 report 
them to my lord, for it would be a crime for one in my position to hear 
something and conceal it. Rut I do not know the bearing of the verv 
serious charges which the .Mayor of Thebes says that {his Jnfoimants) 
made to him. I really cannot understand them, but I report them to my 
lord, so that my lord may get to the bottom of these charges,” Pa- 
w'er-aa then put Pa-ser further in the wrong bv pointing out that the 
latter had accepted information which ought to have gone directly to 
the Vizier. & b / 

The Vizier acted promptly on Pa-wer-aa’s report. On the very next 
day a new commission of inquiry sat in the Temple of Amon. The 
Vizier himself presided, and the High Priest of Amon lent his dignity 
to the court. Among the offictais on the bench was Pa-ser himself, sit¬ 
ting on the hearing on his charges. Three wretched prisoners were in¬ 
troduced, but before any testimony was heard, the V^izier made an 
opening statement which was so heavy with authoritative indignation 
that it choked off all debate; “This Mayor of Thebes (Pa-ser) made 
certain charges to the supervisors and necropolis workers (day before 
yesterday), b the presence of the Royal Butler and Secretary of Phar¬ 
aoh, Ncs-j\nion, making statements about the great tombs which are in 
the Place of Beauty; even though, when ] myself—the vizier of the 
land-was there with the Royal Butler and Secretary of Pharaoh. Nes- 
Amon, wc inspected the combs ... and found them uninjured, so that 
all that he has said was found to be false. Now. see, the coppersmiths 
stand before you. Let them tell all that happened.” Naturally, after so 
biased an opening srarement. the coppersmiths felt no obligation to 
support Pa-ser’s charges. ‘They were questioned, but the men were 
found to know no tomb In the Place of Pharaoh about xvhich the .Mayor 
liad spoken the words, l ie svas placed in the wrong about it. The great 
ofTiciati rdc^ised the copp^jrsmitlis,.. A report was drawn up; it is 
deposued In the Vizier s archives.'' 

One can imagine Pa-ser sitting on the bench and hearing his charecs 
s\vcpt aside by his superiors. He was complcicly ouemaneuvered by 
those who wanted no disturbance of the evil status quo. The aftermath 
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of the case is interesting. After this trial, we never hear another word 
about Parser, the Mayor of Thebes, He drops out of the record. On the 
other h^d. his wily rival, Pa-wer-aa, was still Mayor and Chief of 
Police in Western Thebes seventeen years later, seventeen years in 
which the tomb robberies in his district continued in crescendo. Fifteen 
months after this trial, one of the tombs in the Queens' Valley was 
found smashed to bits by robbers. In all the documents of investigation 
there was not a single defendant of high position. Only the little men, 
the stonemasons and coppersmiths and farmers, were caught. Why? 

The deposition of the stonemason Amon-pa-nefer gives u$ the an¬ 
swer. He and his gang were the looters of the tomb of Sebek-cni-saf. 
He described the tunneling into the tomb and the exciting first view of 
the jewel-laden “god lying at the rear of his burial-place,” When the 
mummies of rhe pharaoh and of his queen had been stripped of the gold 
and silver and costly stones, the thieves set fire to the coffins. “And we 
made the gold which we had found on these two gods—from their 
mummies, amulets, ornaments, and coffins-into eight shares. And 
tw'entj' deben of gold fell to each one of the eight of us, making ido 
deben of gold, without dividing the rest of the fumitufc(?The total 
of gold from this tomb was nearly 40 lb. Troy, each robber taking 5 lb., 
which was no small amount for a peasant, 

Amon-pa-nefer conriitued: “Then we crossed over to Thebes. And 
after some days, the agents of Thebes heard that we had been stealing 
in the west, so they arrested me and imprisoned me at the Mayor of 
Thebes* place. So I took the tw^entj' deben of gold that had fallen to me 
as (my) share, and gave them to Kha-cm-Opet, the District Clerk of the 
harbor at Thebes. He let me go, and I joined my companions, and they 
made up for me another share. And I, as well as the other robbers who 
are wth me, have continued to this day in the practice of robbing the 
tombs of the nobles and people of the land who rest in the west of 
Thebes. .And a large number of the men of the land rob them also," 
T^'enry deben of gold—nearly two kilograms or five Troy pounds— 
WM a very large bribe. Not only did this stonemason w'alk our of im¬ 
prisonment, but he was permitted to continue his robberies. W'har hap¬ 
pened to the records of his arrest.' Probably that District Clerk of the 
7 heban harbor did not retain all of the twenty deben; the bribe went 
on up high enough to choke off any inquisitiveness about the failure of 
legal procedure, l‘hc long and sorry record of the tomb robberies of 
the Tvi'cntieth Dynasty is a story of higher officials evading their dudes 
because they were gaming personal advantage out of such evasion. It 
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was a cynical rejcccion of the content of mofat and a retention of so 
much of the form of wjir<jr as would make an impressive documentary 
show. The unimportant bale people who were threatened and beaten 
and tortured by examining magistrates were the sacrifices for the 
rcspon^blc officers who were examining them. Here the ligyptian spirit 
reached bottom. 

A centufj" after these tomb robberies had come to their climax the 
state finally took action to protect the sacred persons of those gods who 
had once been kings. Furtively they took the royal mummies to a secret 
pit in the necropolis and there stacked them up tike cordwood: thirty in 
one room. Since they were already stripped of treasure they rested un¬ 
disturbed for nearly three thousand years. But the damage had already 
been done when the priest-kings of the "R'enty-first Dynasty gave 
them this inglorious reburial. 

In the struggle for power in the Egyptian state, the pharaoh never 
regained the ground lost by the Amama heresy. But it was nor the High 
Priest of Amon nor the V Lzier who won out. It u'as not a member of the 
family which held the high priesthood, Ramses-nakht and Amen- 
hotep and their relatives, who took over the control of Upper Egypt. 
It was the army which snatched the power at the end of the Ramesside 
period. A certain Heri-Hor, of obscure parentage, served m the army 
and finally rose to the posirion of Viceroy of Nubia and Commander 
of the Army. Rather abruptly In the last years of Ramses XI, the final 
king of the 'Iwendeth Dynasty, Heri-Hor appeared in Thebes as Vizier 
for Upper Egypt and High Priest of Amon. The implication is strong 
that there was an army coup to seize power from the ruling clique, and 
the ecclesiastical role tif the new military dictator, Heri-Hor, vi'as 
assumed by him in t>rdcr to gather all the reins into his own hands.** 
Very soon the Ramesside pharaohs faded out of sight, unwept and un- 
honored, the last of a line of true claimants to the dignity of god-em- 
peror. After an interval Heri-Hor took to himself the crown, passing 
the V izienhip and the high priesthood to his son, but he was also scrupu¬ 
lous toi make his son Commander of the Army, because the control of 
the state lay in the exercise of police power. Heri-Hor did not attempt 
to rule all of Eg\'pt. Merchant princes at the northern capital, Tanis, set 
up 3 d>Tiastj' of their own, so that the rule w-as divided betw een Upper 
and Lower Egypt. Never again was ancient Egypt to enjoy a firndy 
united land for any length of time. I he inner dynamic pow'er was dead 
in the organism. 

9S, H. Kecs, Htrihtir iiitd dit Aufnehumg dei 
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THE BROKEN REED 

Late Efnpire and Post-Empire 
(1350 B.C. and After) 


S oM£WHCii£ around i loo B.c., the last pharaoh of the Ramesside 
line was closing out his reign In shadowy neglect, while the effec¬ 
tive rule of Egypt was divided bervi'cen Heri-Hor, High Priest of 
Amon at Thebes, and Nesu-Ba-neb-Ded, the ruler at Tanis. In the 
spring of one of these years, a certain Wen-Amon, a functionary of the 
Temple of Amon-Re, set out from Thebes for Byblos in Phoenicia, to 
buy cedar wood for the divine boat of Amon-Rc. The priesthood of 
the Temple gave him j dehen of gold and 31 deben of silver for his ejt- 
penses,* The amount was nor very large, w'hcn one remembers that the 
stonemason Amon-pa-nefer had received 20 deben of gold as his share 
from the looting of one royal tomb and had handed that amount out as 
a bribe for his release. Sc vent)' years earlier, Amon’s annual inconie had 
been about 570 deben of gold and nearly i t,ooo deben of silver,* Now 
the god's agent w'as sent off on a high official mission with a mere hand¬ 
ful of value, without an escort, and faced with the necessity of finding 
any coastal vessel which would cake him north, lb be sure, he had a 
trump card to play In case of emergency: he carried with him a god, a 
portable idol named “Amon of the Road,” the accredited divine emis¬ 
sary of the great Amon-Re, King of the Gods. Wen-Amon tells bis talc 

u About ti Jb. 'troy ol gold and 7! lb. Tjciiy of tUvef* If a vaEue ratio of gold ro 
filvtir It 3:1 kno^n for the Twertbeth Dynasty holds (Pefr, Tbt Grtju TmFib~rs%hffrifi^ 
[01this would amount 10 zoi dchtn or ibcmc 5 Ik Ttoy in gold. 
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With a mixture of naivete and cunning that borders on the picaresque.*^ 

At Tanis Wen-Amon trustingly' surrendered his credentials to Nhu- 
Ba-neb'Dcd, who found passage for him on an Asbiic ship. When this 
vessel put into the harbor of Dor in Palestine, 3 member of the crew ran 
off with Wen-Anion’s gold and silver. The luckless Egy-pdan w'ent to 
the leucrian prince of Dor and demanded retribution, but that ruler 
politely declined responsibility for a theft from a foreign ship in his 
harbor. Sailing on toward Byblos, Wen-Amon found 30 deben of silver 
in a Teucrian ship and confiscated it against repayment of tus own loss. 
He reached his goal, but he was without ofiicii credentials or adequate 
purchasing value. Zakar-fiaal, the Prince of Byblos, not only refused to 
receive him, but even scut his harbor master every day with the curt 
order; “Get out of my harbor!" Egypt had fallen a long way from the 
days of Xhut-mosc 111, when Amon-Re had so loved the cedar that he 
had given none of it to the Asiatics.* The forlorn emissary pitched his 
tent on the shore, hid “Amon of the Road,” and sat down to wait. 

hie had waited twenty-nine days W‘hen a niiracle intervened on his 
behalf. While Zakar-Baal was making a temple offering, one of the 
court pages had a prophetic seizure and was possessed by a god. The 
boy cried out: “Bring up [the] god! Bring up the messenger who is 
carrying him! Amon is the one who sent him out!" The Prince could 
not disobey the word of a god and invited Wen-Amon to attend him in 
his palace in the morning. The Egyptian gives us a vivid word picture 
of the Phoenician prince seated before a w*indow overlooking the surf 
of the Mediterranean. “I found him sitting (in) his upper room, with 
his back turned to a window, so that the waves of the great Syrian sea 
broke against the back of his head,” 

Wen-Amon greeted the Prince politely, but the businesslike Phoeni¬ 
cian dispensed with formality and began a series of caustic questions 
exposing the inadequacy of the Egyptian’s mission. When Zakar-Baal 
that Xesu-Ba-neb-Ded may have been guilty of trickery in 
sending V\en-Amon off in a foreign ship, when the ruler of lanis had 
uo Jess than twenty vessels m regula r commercial relations with Byblos, 
the poor emissary was silent in this great time." However, he regained 
his courage when asked about his busmess; “1 have come after the 
woodwork for the great and august barque of Amon-Re, King of the 
Cotk. Your father did (it), your grandfather did (it), and you will do it 
tool Zakar-Baal was moved to sarcasm and pointed out that Egypt had 
formerly sent as many as six ships of merchandise to pay for cedar, 
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“and he had the journal rolls of his fathers brought, and he had them 
read out in my presence, and they found t,ooo deben of silver and all 
kinds of things in his scrolls.” The Phoenician Prince remarked that he 
was no subject of the ruler of Egypt and wa.® under no obligation to 
release any cedar without payment. He u'as completely independent in 
his power: “If 1 cr^' out to the Lebanon, tlie heavens open up, and the 
logs are here lying (upon) the shore of the sea!” 

Zakar-BaaJ is then credited with the remarkable statement that Amon 
was the universal god, the creator of all cultures, and that civiliaadon 
once canic from Egy'pt to Phoenicia, a far cry from VVen-Amon’s piti¬ 
ful mission. “Now Amon has founded all lands. He founded them, but 
he founded £rst the land of Egypt, from ^^ hlch you comc; for skill 
came out of it, to reach the place where I am, and learning came out of 
it, to reach the place where I am. What (then) are these silly trips 
which they have had you make?” 

These words might w ell serve as the epitaph of Egy pt’s glory and its 
cultural leadership over western Asia, particularly over this port of 
Byblos, which had been so closely tied to Egypt. ^'ikar-Baal is antici¬ 
pating the Assyrian taunt that E^pt has become a “broken reed,” And 
yet he stood only a generation away from the rime when bis father had 
cheerfully accepted the business of Amon-Re. 

Wen-Amon summoned his resources and produced three effective 
arguments: he was on no “silly trip,” because Amon-Re, King of Gods 
and owner of the universe, had sent him forth and had even sent “Amon 
of the Road" with him; Zakar-Baal should not ask for silver and gold, 
because Amon-Re could repay him with life and health; ncverthelessi, 
if Zakar-BaaJ would send his sccrctaiy to Egypt, rhe debt would he 
repaid. The remarkable result of this ingenious argument is that the 
hard-headed Prince not only disptched hLs secretary to bring back 
paymenr, but even sent off seven cedar timbers in advance of payment. 

After some weeks, the secretary returned with goods which must 
have been typical of Eg)^rian expons at that tiine; jars of gold and 
silver, fine linen, five hundred rolls of commercial papyrus, ox-hides, 
ropes, sacks of Jcntils, and baskets of fish. So the timber was felled and 
spent four months seasoning on the ground. 

We shall not continue the detail of this remarkable document.* It suf- 

pa^gfB $hciw rhat Za^ktr-Batl had on Egyptmn wonurt hi? cduit 

ind m Eg\'fHiin biiiJcr^ lodging from the!; name Pcn-AiT>an^ When Teticrreiii 

thipj came lo arrcit Wen-Amon for hk chefe of their iiiver^ Zakar-BaaJ refused lo 
wtat the TfkBsenger of Amon and sent him off in a ihip to take hss owe chanee of 
escape. The cod of the papyrus k uulomuiacdy lacking. 
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ficiently illustrates the breakdown of the prestige of E^pt in Asia< 
Of all places, By bios might have been most receptive to an envoy from 
Thebes. Instead, when the voluble Wen-Amon expressed the hope that 
Amon might give Zakar-Baal fiftj’ years of life over and above his fate, 
(he hard-headed Prirroe uttered a grim irony which should have been 
crushing: ''\V'har you have said to me Is a grcataffirniation of words!” 


E.\cept for sporadic bursts of energy, \vhich faded almost as quickly 
as they appeared, Egypt was no longer a nation but was broken into 
smaller states, which were independent of each other but loosely related 
by trade relationships. The Ttt'ent>''-Fjrsi Dynasty rule was divided bv 
common consent between the merchant princes of Tanis in the Delta 
and the Heri-Hor dynasty' at Thebes, those army commanders who had 
moved through the high priesthixid of Amon into the kingship. This 
period saw the flowering of a new power, a faniily of Libyan descent 
from the Eaiyum. Toward the end of the Tw'entieth Dynasty a Liby^an 
bcarmg some such outlandish name as Buyuwavva or Beywaw had 
settled down at bTeraklcopolisin the Faivum, The following flv'egener- 
ations served as high priests of the local'god Harsaphes, bur continued 
to cling proudly to a hereditary tide, ‘‘Great Chief of the Me,” that is. 
the .Meshwesh tribes of western Liby'ans. Perhaps they' had originally' 
been mercenary soldiers, settled upon the land when Egypt withdrew 
from empire. Around 050 B.c. one of rhesc princes held sw'ay as far 
south as Abyd™ and was so powerful that the last king of the Twenty- 
Fi^ Dynasty invjred liirn to participate in the festivals of his majesty, 
jointly receiving victory.” It was well to be respectful to this Llbyan- 
Sheshonk because in a few years he seized the throne of 
Egypt and started rhe Twenty-Second Dynasty." 

The Libyan dynasty had an initial spurt of triumphant energy, 
marked by a military raid into Palestine,' but larer lapsed into relative 
stagnation, punctuated by civil war and with increasing local separa¬ 
tism. Around 710 h.c, came the first successful Invasion of Egypt for a 
thousand years, this time from the south. From a capital at the Fourth 
Cataract, Pi-ankhi. an Ethiopian, ruled the Sudan and Nuhia. His cul¬ 
ture was a provincial imitation of carber Egy'pt, fanatical in its reten¬ 
tion of religious form. Phankhl had become powerful enough to covet 
the throne of Egy'pt, and seized upon the report that a little Delta 
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PrincCt a dcscendatit from chc Meshwcsh^ was conqiicriiig cities of 
^wer and Middle E^pr, The storj^ of Pi-ankhi's conquest of Eg^-pt 
is an extraordinarily interesting human doenmenCt particularly in the 
contrast bei^'een this backtt^atcr puritan and the effete and sophisti¬ 
cated E^pdans. His chivalry in battle, his austere avoidance of cap- 
tured princesses^ his delight in horses, his scrupulous performance of 
religious rituah and Itis refusal to deaJ with conquered princes who 
were ceremonially unclean—*^they were urLcircumcised and eaters of 
fish*—are cold in eleganE Egipdan with solemn gusto. Having Laid the 
foundations for Ethiopian rule over Egypt for sixty years to come* 
Pi-ankhi Joaded his ships with treasure and sailed back to the Fourth 
Cataract." 

The Ethiopian capital ivas a long and weary distance from Egypt 
and from the oracuJar support of Amon. Pi-ankhi accepted a practice 
of preceding pharaohs^ by placing in Thebes a loyal a^ent who would 
not be a rival The High Priest of Amon had been too powerful an 
individual in the past, so thar his position had been subordinated to that 
of a priestess^ ^*the Divine V’otarcss of Amon.” and this important office 
had been filled by a daughter of the pharaoh. Pi-ankhi appreciated the 
advantages of a viceregent who could control Egypt, parricularly 
through the oracle of Amon. and who v ould still not covet the throne. 
He forced the current "Divine caress of Amon” to adopt his sister as 
her own daughter and successor. Thus Eg)’pt fell under the nominal 
rule of an Ethiopian from the despised provinces and under the effec¬ 
tual rule of a w'onian.® 

In the later centuries came the superiority of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, including invasion and defeat, rhe conquest by the Per¬ 
sians and finally by the Macedonians. Even when Egypt i^ve some 
of independence, as under the Twenty-Sixth or Thirtieth Dynas¬ 
ties, it was a loose and temporar)'' independence at such rimes as the 
Assyrians or Persians were preoccupied elsew'hcre. The pharaohs of the 
Twenty-SLxth Dynasty were business men, who tried valiantly to re¬ 
store Egypt's position by promoting the commercial success of the 
Jandf particularly in their busy Delta area. Upper Egypt became the 
agricultural granary, producing the goods which Lower Egypt sold, 
L^pper Egypt was held in subieccion by the same formula of the phar- 
aoh*s daughter as ^^Divine Votaress of Amon." The lower Delta was 

a. Brciasted. vi/tEp JV* Si6 ff. On chc Ethbpbn mlcR, set iM. F. L. Mdeadmit Tbf 
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settled by colonies of Greek and Ionian merchant, and the seciiiity of 
the state lay in the pharaoh's bodyguard of Ionian mercenaries. From 
Naukratis and Daphnae in the Delta, Greek merchants industriously 
traded the barley and wheat of Egypt and the wool of Libya for the oil 
and wine of the Aegean area. Herodotus and Diodorus prserve a tradi¬ 
tion that the Twenij'-Sixth Dynasty pharaohs overfavored their Ionian, 
Canan, and Lydian mercenary soldiers, so that the native Egyptian 
troops finally became jealous and marched south into Ethiopia, to join 
the rival ruler there.’'*This may not be true in detail, but it undoubted¬ 
ly corresponds to the feeling about special privileges accorded to 
Greeks and lonlans by a pharaoh who had originally been set in power 
by an Assyrian emperor. The native spirit of Egypt would still be 
thwarted and helpless. 

This was the nation which tried to intrigue in Asia against the 
Assyrian conquerors without itself giving any effective support, the 
nation about which the Assyrian commander taunted the people of 
Jerusalem: “Thou crustest upon the staff of this broken teed, e%’enupon 
Efi^'P^' whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand and pierce It: so 
is Pharaoh, king of Egy^pt, unto all that trust on him.““ When they 
finally did try, under Necho. to reconquer some part of Asia, the 
Babylonians defeated them and marched easily to the Delia frontier. 
W' ithin a generation or two, the Persians invaded Egypt and took over 
the land without much effort. Cambyses was not content to place the 
land under an Egyptian deputy’, as the Assyrians had done. Me had him¬ 
self acknowledged by the Lgyprian gods as their legitimate son, the 
pharaoh.** There was no cohesion in the land of the Nile, and the rich 
land had become a dependency of other powers. 

In considering the Empire following the .Amama period, we saw that 
art and literature remained vulgarized by the retention of modernistic 
forms, corresponding to the changing times and the non-Egyptian 
stimuli of the age.** A markcit reaction appeared in the age following 
710 B.C., with a deliberate archaism manifesting itself chiefly in art. The 
spiritual emptiness of the day sought compensation by seeking out 
ancient models and copying them faithfully (Fig. ju). For the most 
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part, the arttsts avoided the Empire sad weat back to the Old and 
Middle lungdoms for their iiupiradoa, back to the ages when the 
Egyptian spirit had been most vigorous and most native. At its best this 
copying was remarkably successful, so that it is often diiHciilt to distin¬ 
guish a statue of the Iwenty-FLfth or early TAventy^ixih Dynasty 
from a statue of the Sixth or Twelfth Dynastj', For some reason, the 
earlier stages of this renaissance were more e/fcciive, with a successful 
capture of form and vitality. When, however, the movement settled 
down to mere slavish copying, any aaempt at creative recapture was 
lost, and the work became dull and lifeless.'^ We hnd much that is only 
mechanical antiquaiianism. The outer brick wall of the comb of Pc-di- 
Amcn-Opet at Thebes used the same recessed paneling which had 
been typical of the mastaba-combs at the very beginning of history, a 
style which had been discarded in the Third and Fourth Dynasties.*^ 
The walls of many tombs w'ere hlled with slavish copies of chose Pyra¬ 
mid Texts which had been inscribed in royal tombs seventeen hundred 
years earlier, A Twenty-Sixth Dynasty official by the name of Ihi went 
to extraordinary pains in bis antiquarian zeal. Somehow he discovered 
chat his name and some of his deles w'cre the same as those of a Sixth 
Dynasty official, who had been buried at Dcir el-Gebrawi, two hun¬ 
dred miles north of Thebes. He sent draftsmen to Deir el-GebrawL to 
copy scenes and inscripdons from the tomb of that Ibi of sixteen hun¬ 
dred years earlier. These were rearranged and amplified in his ow-n 
tomb at Thebes, but the reproduedon was so faithful that we may 
restore and correct elements in the older tomb from the later, and vice 
versa. The copied scenes were dat and uninspired, u^ithour that balance 
and strength which was possible to the older, creative artists. There 
were even barbarisms resulting from the mechanical imitation of eie- 
nients which w'ere no longer comprehensible around fii5 b.c. After all, 
the model came from the revered |^t, so that it might have magical 
value, even though it no longer had meaning.'* 

An enfeebled and weary old age sought its compensation in the blind 
and ritualistic worship of a past of strength and accomplishment. Tills 

14. H, FnaUfen in W. Bnimon, Great Oaet of Aneiettt Egypt (Lmdon and New 
York, p, 177, a contrist between the wnrk the Twenij’-Fifth Dynasty, 
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anempt to escape an inglorious present was not confined to f^ypt. 
Over in Babylonia, Nabonldus, a contemporary of the Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty, deeply and reverently absorbed in the antiejuity of his 
country, studying ancient records and attempting to restore 'temples 
with fidelity to the old pkn. When the present was circumscribed and 
the future offered no hope of improvement, a culture sought its justifi¬ 
cation in the dreamy glorification of its past. 


In order to tmdersiand the impoverishment of the Egyptian spirit, 
we must go back and examine certain artistic and literary forms from 
the time of Thut-mosc 111 on. For example, there was a sudden and 
sweeping change in the decoration of Egyptian tombs beginning in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, For fourteen hundred years, 
from the Fourth Dynasty on, the tomb scenes had emphasized a gay and 
rich life. The essential theme was the denial of death by the aHrmadon 
of the happy and successful phases of life. There was no more fear of 
death than the fear of walking in a familiar place in the dark: one bad 
reassurance in the knowledge that the place was fanullar and friendly 
by daylight. So the lusty and confident scenes had concentrated on 
pictures of fields golden with an abundant harvest, of ships pressing 
forward with a favoring breeze, of the exciting hunt in the desert, and 
of children shouting happily at their games. To be sure, the purpose of 
all scenes was mortuary: success and prosperity over here gave the 
momentum for eternal blessedness over there; seines of rhe harvest or 
of herding animals were magically effective in feeding the dead noble 
in the next world; scenes of shipping gave him greater freedom of 
movement over there; scenes of his earthly w’ealth and success gave him 
high standing in paradise; and so on. The essential point is that all tombs 
from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Dynasty put their emphasis on life 
and denied the validity of death, That is what gave the tomb scenes 
their w'onderful vigor, joi de wW, and optimism.” 

Most of the Empire tombs show the same lust for life. A typical 
Eighteenth Dynasty tomb crowded its w'alls with scenes of agriculture, 
viticulture, fishing, fow'ling, hunting in the desert, the work of the 
artisans, banquets, foreign tribute, and rew ards from the pharaoh.** 
Gradually, how'cvcr, a new sobriety svas creepuig in, to increase the 
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emphasis or the quantity of scenes applying to death. In the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty the judgment of the deceased before Osiris, the 
procession to the grave, and the mourning widow were depicted anew 
or more prominently. Vet the Nineteenth Dynasty sdll focused on the 
pleasures of this world: the pleasant garden with its water-sweep, the 
treading out of grapes, trading in the market place, or rewards from 
pharaoh. The proportion of space devoted to scenes of life as against 
striedy mortuary scenes may have gone dowTi from three to one to an 
approximate one to one. but certainly the basic expression was still the 
love of life.” 

Suddenly, about the end of the Nineteenrh Dynasty, we become 
a;vare of a drastic change. W'ithin the space of two or three generations, 
the tomb had discarded its devotion to this world and dedicated all of its 
wall space to death and the next world. l‘he shadow of an uncerraln 
eternity had dropped over the sunny gaiety of Egypt. We see only the 
funerary procession approaching the western hillside, the judgment of 
the dead before Osiris, rhe feeding of the dead by the sycamore god¬ 
dess, the preparation of the mummy, rhe gods and fearful demons of the 
ne.tt world, and a “farrago of wild mythology and amuletic defense.’’**^ 
The texts had abandoned autcbic^raphy and concentrated on hymns, 
rituals, and tong religious texts for magical protection or for advance¬ 
ment in the nc,xr world. In scenes and texts, life had suddenly been dis¬ 
carded, and death had been embraced as an inevitable. The perennial 
joy of Egypt was gone; the ne.xt life was now presented as a release 
from this life and a.s a resvard for humble patience in this life. 

One can see this new resignation appearing in the names which are 
new at this period. .Vlong with the confidently affiitnarive names which 
had become tradidonal in Egypt, there came in namesexpressing fear or 
dependency: “The Rescued.” “The Humble Endures," “The Blind,” 
“The Slave of Amon,” "Re Saj-a that He Will Live," and even “No 
Use!" The con Eden t nominarion of children tow'ard success and power 
gave way to a naming which was timid or prayerful. 

The discipline which the state had demanded, Erst m eject the Hyk- 
sos and then to c.xtend and maintain the Empire, had killed the old, easy¬ 
going tolerance and pragmatism, with their acceptance of individual 
Voluntarism. The individual had become strictly circumscribed by de¬ 
terminism for the advantage of the group, dogmatically for the service 
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of the gods who ruled the laiT,d, including the phaiuoh, but pracdcaliy 
fur the ruUng oligarchy. As the highest nobility grew more powerful, 
the lower nobility, the middle class, and the masses became poorer and 
less pow'erful. Theology then advised them that this was their predes- 
rined fate and that they must submit to it with quietude, in the hope of a 
reward in paradise. The concept of Fate and Fortune as controlling 
deities was first visible in the Amarna period, when the Aton was 
praised as “he who made the god Fate and brought into being the god* 
dess Fortune," and when Akh-en-Aton was called “the god Face, who 
gives life."** A later hymn praising Amon as the creator-god, says: 
“Fare and Fortune are with him for evciy'body."-** In scenes of the 
judgment of the dead, the god Fate may stand b^ide the scales in w'hich 
a man’s heart is weighed, with the goddesses Fortune and Birth-Destiny 
in close attendance, to prevent any eccentric individualism.** A man 
was hemmed in by an alarming bodyguard of regulating forces, tvhich 
cut down on his freedom: “his A-j, his stela belonging to this tomb 
which is in the necropolis, his Fate, his time of life, his Birth-Destiny, 
his Fortune, and his Khnum (the shaping god).”*^ To be sure, this pre¬ 
destination was not considered to be absolute and inflexible, wdthin 
those general rules for behavior W'hich society had set up. A wisdom 
text of the Empire advised the young man to follow his father’s words 
for the guidance of his conduct. If he docs so, “great is he in favor ..., 
and his fate will not take place," There was still an clement of volun¬ 
tarism for him who would confonn to the precepts of the past; “All 
tliese tilings are within a lifetime, outside of the gt^dess Fortune, with¬ 
out setting up a Birth-Destiny for it, except for giving breath to his 
nostrils.’’** Furthermore, a merciful god might rescue a man from Fate 
if the god so desired.*'^ Nevertheless, these Empire texts contrast with 
an earlier rheology In making the deities Fate and Fortune normally 
repressive, in place of the older theology's emphasis on a man's own ka^ 
which may have stood outside of him hut which was his alone and 
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therefore was more mrcrcsted in his welfare than would have been one 
dJ-controlling god.®^ 

It was inevitable that this new sense of personal inadequacy should 
be accompanied by a sense of sin*” This was not the selTrightcous 
denial of ritual and moral wrongdoing such as appears in the Book of 
the Dead, pairicularty in the long protestation of guiltlessness of a 
whole series of possible shortcomings.** This was a humble acknowl¬ 
edgement that mankind was naturally inclined to error and failure and 
that he could find his salvation only through the gods. This humble 
attitude has led Breasted to call the late Empire "the age of personal 
piety,”*® while the abasement of the penitent sinner has led Gunn to 
refer to the texts of confession as documents of “the religion of the 
poor."*' Although it is true that the typical expressions of sinfulness 
came from humble workers in the Theban necropolis—draftsmen, 
sculptors, clerks, and priests,”—it is quite clear that they were suffi¬ 
ciently prosperous to afford welj-carved monuments and that thev 
were voicing the theology of their day, a theology which was accepted 
by all men on up to the High Priest of Amon himself.” This was a time 
of national defeat and withdrawal, and the gods asked all men to be 
"poor inspirit." 

As evidences of this new humility, wc see a number of monuments 
erected in petition to the gods.*' For example, the son of the outline 
draftsman Ncb-Re somehow had acted impiouslv with regard to a cow 
belonging to Amon-Re. Perhaps it was as simple an act as taking milk 
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from the cow. At any rate, the son thereupon fell ill. The father 
acknowledged his son’s ritual sin, the young man recovered, and the 
father dedicated a hymn of humble gratitude to Amon-Rc, “who hears 
the prayer, who comes at the cry of the poor and distressed, who gives 
breath (to) him who is weak." Of Amon. the hymn says; 

“Beware of him! Repeat him to son and daughter, to great and 
smalli relate him to generations of generations who have nor yet come 
into being j relate him to fishes in the deep, to birds in the heaven; repeat 
him to him who does not know him and to him who kIlo^^'s him: Beware 
of himl 

“Thou art Amon, the lord of the silent man, who comes at the cry of 
the poor man. If I call to thee when I am distressed, thou comest and 
rescuest me. Thou givest breath (to) him w'ho is weak; thou rcscuest 
him who is imprisoned.” Neb-Rc recalls that he prayed to Amon on 
behalf of his son, "when he was lying ill and in a state of death, when he 
was (under) the power of .\mon because of his cow, I found the Lord 
of the Cods coming as the north wind, with sweet breezes before him, 
and he rescued” the son from illness, 

“Though it may be that the servant is normal in doing wrong, yet the 
Lord is normal in being mctciful.** The Lord of Thebes does not spend 
an entire day angry. ,\s for his anger—in the completion of a moment 
there is no remnant.... As thy ka endures! thou wQt be merciful, and 
we shall not repeat that which has been turned away!" 

In another case, one of the minor dignitaries of the Theban necropo- 
lis was guilty of perjury in the name of Ehah and suffered blindness. 
Penitently confessing his sin, he called our to the god for mercy, “lam 
a man who swore falsely by Pcah. Lord of Truth, so that he caused 
me to sec darkness by day.... Bcu^re of Ptah, Lord of Truth! See, he 
will not overlook the deed of any man. Guard yourself against speak¬ 
ing the name of Ptah falsely. See. he who speaks it falsely, why, he falls 
down! He made me like the dogs of the street, while I was in his hand. 
He made men and gods to mark me as a man who has committed an 
abomination against his Lord. Ptah. Lord of Truth, was righteous to¬ 
ward me when he punished me. Be merciful to me! Look upon me and 
be merciful!” 

This same man had also offended a local goddess called “the Peak of 
the West” and thereby suffered illness. In his introductory words he 
protests that he was "a righteous man on earth,” and yet he was “an 
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ignorant and witless man.” In tKis period, a man might be as righteous 
as he could be. and still his human ignorance made him sub jeer to sin. 
All he could do was to throw himself upon the mercy of his god. 

“I knew not good or evil. When I did the act of transgression against 
the Peak, she punished me, and I was in her hand by night as well as day. 

1 sat upon the (birth)'bricks like the pregnant woman. I called out to 
the W'ind, but it would not come to me.,.. Beware of the Peak! for a 
lion is in the Peak, and she smites with the smidng of a savage Uon. She 
pursues him who transgresses against her. 

“But when I called to my mistress, 1 found her coming to me with 
sweet breezes. After she had made me see her hand, she showed mercy 
to mc; she turned about to me in mercy; she made me forget the sick¬ 
ness which had been upon me. See, the Peak of the West is merciful, 
when one calls upon her!” 

In a final example of these penitential h^Tnns, the offending man was 
guilts' only of a failure to be “silent” or submissi^'e, and so felt the need 
of his god. 

“Come to me, O Re-flar-akhti, that thou mayest look after me! 
Thou art he who does, and there is no (.>ne who acts without thee, un¬ 
less It be that thou actest with him.... Do not punish me for my many 
sins, for t am one who docs not know himself, 1 am a man without sense, 

1 spend the day following after my own mouth, like a cow after grass, 

... Come to me_thou who protectest millions and rcscuest hundreds 

of thousands, rhe protector of the one who cries out to him! 

The quality' which this new age prived most highly was “silence," 
meaning patience, humility, submissiveness, and even resignation. 
Before the Empire, silence’had not been a characteristic which was 
held in high esteem by the light-hearted and garrulous Egyptian,” 
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On the cont:rar)% the ability to speak eloqt^enrly' and to one's advantage 
had been rhe prized quality, \\‘hen the Vizier Ptah-hotep asked the 
pharaoh for pemhssiori to Instruct his son so that the latter might take 
his place, the king responded; “Teach him first about speaking/' and 
the id tie of the resultant instructions was; "the beginning of the expres¬ 
sion of good speech ... in instruCTing the ignorant about wisdom and 
about the rules for good speech, as of advantage to him who will Ikrcn 
and of disadvantage to him who may neglect them,"*^ The essential 
rheme of the story of the Eloquent Peasant is that effective and bold 
speech may be found in a man of low degree, and the pemr peasant was 
kept talking simply because of the pharaoh^s delight in his discourse,®'' 
This corresponds with Ptah-hotep's remark that "good speech is more 
hidden than the emerald, but it may be found w ith maidservants at the 
grindstones."^*' The wretched Khc-kheper-Rc'Seneb grraned that it 
was painful ro keep silent about his miseries.^^ Nor did the earlier 
rheology make a rigid cult of quiet submissiveness, ^^"hen an attempt 
was made to shut the mouth of the Eloquent Peasant by reminding him 
that he was close to a shrine of Osiris, “the Lord of Silence,” he seized 
upon the opportunity^ to bawl out an appeal to the god: Lord of 

Silence, give me back my goods!'*^' in the First Intermediate Periodr the 
Instrucrion for King Meri-ka-Re pur a high value upon elo-qucncc: 
"Be a craftsman in speech, so that thou mayest be strong, for the tongue 
b a sword to [a man], and speech is more valorous than any fighting."*® 
Indeed, the independent spirit of that age put a premium on the ability^ 
of a commoner to speak and act on his own behalf: "a valiant lierk man, 
speaking with his own mouth and acting with his own arm/'** 

Such a high appreciation of free and effective speech could be 
afforded by a culture which was successful and confident. But the 
Empire—and particularly the late Empire and post^Emptre period— 
could nor tolerate such individualism. The cultural expression com- 
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pletely reversed itself, the liberty to spc^k was abrogated, and a disci¬ 
plined and resigned “silence" became the highest good Where the title 
and purpose of the Instruction of Ptah-hotep had emphasized proud 
position gained through eloquence, the title and purpose of the late 
Instruction of Amcn-cm-Oper emphasized the humble quality of 
Amcn-cm-Opet, “the truly silent one in Abydos," who said to “his son, 
the least of his children, the lintest of his adherents": “Give your ears, 
hear what is said, ... At a time when there is a whirlwind of words, 
they will be a mooring-stake for your tongue."*® Whereas Ptalvhotcp 
had urged a bold attack against an opponent in debate: “Do not keep 
silence when he speaks evil," Amen-cm-Opet advised withdrawal: 
“Do not join in argument with the hot-mouthed, nor irritate hun with 
words.. .. Spend a night before speaking. .,. The beared man in his 
hour—withdraw yourself from him and leave him to himself. God will 
know how to return (answer) to him.”** W'hercas Ptah-hotep had in¬ 
structed his son to keep a wife “far from gaining control,” the late 
Instruction of Ani was more restrained; “You should not supervise 

your w'ife in her house when you know that she is efficient-Ler your 

eye have regard, while you are silent, so that y'ou may recognize her 
abilities."*^ 

Whereas the earlier expression of individual initiative and sclf-suf- 
ficienev had been: “The reputation of a man will not be smaller 
through what he has achieved,"** the new expression advised passivity 
and the surrender of responsibility to the god: Do not combat those 
hostile to you, but “sit down at the hands of the god, and your silence 
will overthrow them.”** Theology insisted that the gods noxv set the 
highest value upon humble submissiveness: “Beware of loudness of 
voice In his house, for god loves silence," and the god is one “loving 
the silent man more than him who is loud of voice."*® The classic ex- 
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ample of this new quality set a contrast between the “truly silent man’' 
and the excitable and garrulous “heated man,” who would come to an 
early end: 

As for the heated man of a icmpLe, 

He is Like a tree growing in the open- 

Jn the campletion of a inomenc (comes) its loss of foliage. 

And its end is reached in the shipyards; 

Or it is floated far from its place, 

And the flame is its burUI-shroiid. 

Bur the truly silem man holds himself apart. 

He is like a tree growing in a garden. 

]t flourishes and doubles its ^neld; 

It (stands) before its lord. 

Its fniit is sti^'cet, its shade is pleasant. 

And its end is reached in the gorden.*^^ 

The classic Egyptian system had been able to afford a remarkable 
amount of free play to the individual. In the common adventure of a 
rich and powerful culture, there had been plenty of room for the inde* 
pendent judgment and initiative of the ordinary Egyptian. This had 
reached a high point in the vigorous career-seeking of the Old King¬ 
dom, the personal assertiveness of the First Intermediate Period and the 
early Middle Kingdom, and the development of a searching social con¬ 
science in the same age. The intrusion of a continuing sense of inse¬ 
curity through the Hyksos conquest and the necessities of Empire had 
choked off that spirit and had brought in group detenninism, restrain¬ 
ing every individual in the name of the gods. Egypt had at last reached 
a stage of unquestioning discipline such as had characterized Mesopo¬ 
tamia—a less secure land geographically—from the beginning.^ Man 
now' had to be submissively obedient, for he was told firmly that he 
was nothing in himself, nortiing without his gods. As the penitential 
h\Tnn had declared that man w as normally sinful. W'hereas the god was 
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normally merciful,'** so the late books of wisdom asserted that man 
without god was Impotent and doomed from the start, “God is (always) 
in his success, whereas man is in his failure. One thing is that which men 
saVi another is that which the god does.” “For man is (but) clay and 
straw, and the god is his builder, and he is tearing down or building up 
every day. He makes a thousand poor men as he wishes, or he makes a 
thousand men as overseers(?),”** 

Such discipline took all the joy out of life. That tumbling light-heart¬ 
edness and lust for life disappeared from the texts, as it had disappeared 
from the tomb scenes. Now death was a release from the spiritual empti¬ 
ness of this world, Arnen-cm-Opet said, mth a sigh: “How joyful is he 
who reaches the West, when he is safe in the hand of the god/’** 

With such a hardening of the arteries, Egypt resorted increaringly to 
form, for the replacement of spirit. There came a devotion to ritualistic 
performance as the continued and familiar activity of hands and mouths 
which had been denied creative freedom of their own. "Witchcrafe, 
forms of protective magic, demonology, recourse to omens, and appeal 
to oracles appeared in greater prominence in the late Empire and per¬ 
sisted in the post-Empire period. By keeping busy at set forms, the 
Egyptians were able to forget that they were banned from any indi¬ 
vidual self-expression. If the outside of the cup could be kept clean, 
perhaps its emptiness could be ignored. 

The picture of Egyptian culture given by the classical writers is a 
curious one. The Greeks saw the Egyptians with eyes which could 
never quire comprehend, because thetr own culture was essentially dif- 
f ere nr in its outlook and because Egypt had already encysted itself in a 
fraudulent past. The Greek writers made many misstatements and fre¬ 
quently misinterpreted W'hat they actually saw. Yet, in general, they 
gave an accurate Impression of a petrified culture, a culture which itself 
misinterpreted some of its cherished fossils, For example, the worship 
of animals was no feature of the earlier Egyptian religion. The term 
“worship” should not properly be applied before the first millennium 
R.C., bv which time the characteristic faith had perished, leaving only 
its empty shell. In earlier F.gypt animals had not been sacred in them¬ 
selves, as an entire species. Instead, a single beast had been selected 
to be a place of vianifenatiov for a god, like his statue, w hich presented 
only a convenient place for bis functional appearance and had no sane- 
tity^ apart from his presence. The animal devoted to a god was to be 
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cherished and respected just as much as the physical structure of a 
temple and no more< Later Egypt confused the form with the substance 
and began so strict and so detailed a cult of the sacred animal that the 
tenn “animal-worship" was then justified and, in its gencraliti^, was 
correctly reported by the Greeks. 

On the other hand, the classical writers wrongly attributed to the 
J],g^rptians a belief in the transmigration of human spirits after death 
into other living forms, such as animals.*® This was a rnisunderstaoding 
of morniaiy' tenets about the scope and powers of the deceased. Ac 
death an Egyptian became an tikb, that is, an ‘"effective personality. 
Part of his effectiveness after death lay in his ability to assume any form 
which he might desire, for freedom of movement, for revisidng the 
earth, or for sheer pleasure: a lotus or a falcon or any other living thing. 
Thus the Book of the Dead provided magic spells for making transfor¬ 
mations into these various forms, but this was topical and temporary 
and was at the volition of the deceased.” It was by no means a doctrine 
of metempsychosis w hereby the spirit of a dead person immediately 
passed into a single animal, to remain there for the lifetime of that ani¬ 
mal. The Egyptian belief in voluntary form for temporary purpose 
was so foreign to rhe Greeks that it Is not surprising that the latter re¬ 
ported wrongly, but this W'iU serve as a warning against our crediting 
their statements as being based on accurate personal obsen'ation. 

Although we thus must exercise some caution in using the obser¬ 
vations of the Greek writers, who thought so differently from the 
Egyptians that they were never tjuite able to gain full comprehension 
and who took their particulars from Egyptian informants W'ho had 
long ago lost an appreciation of their owm earlier culture, there is still 
something important to be won from the classical reporters. That is 
their overwhelming impression of a people wholly devoted to form. 
The emphasis which Hcrodotiis gives to rites and rituals, to omens and 
oracles, agrees thoroughly w'ith that stress on ceremonial and magical 
praaice which we have seen in later Egypt.*® The formation of society 
into rigid classes, with priests and warriors constituting castes of spe¬ 
cial privilege, and the punctilious application of wrinen and codified 
law' were phenomena unknow-n in Egypt before the late Empire but 
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looming more and more Important from that rime on.®* In such gener¬ 
alizations we may check the starements of the classical writers and give 
them credit for conscientious accruracy. 

Consider, then, the terrifying emptiness of Herodotus’ picture of the 
Egyptians as the most “god-fearing" of peoples; “They arc beyond 
measure religious, more than any other nation; and these ate among 
their customs: They drink from cups of bronze, which they cleanse out 
daily; this is done not by some but by alL They are especially careful 
ever to wear newly-washed linen raiment. They practise circumcision 
for cleanliness’ sake; for they set cleanness above scemliness. . - - The 
Egyptians hold solemn assemblies not once in the year, but often. ... 
They keep the ordinances of their fathers, and add none others to 
them."®'’ Here we have a description of brightly polished automatons 
unceasingly performing solemn gestures but utterly empty of mind or 
heart. It is a true picture of the spiritual vacuum of late Tg>''pt, which 
left the land expotsed to invasion by otherworldliness, monasricism, or 
apocal^'ptic expectation. 

There is a similar spiritual void in Diodorus’ picture of the pharaohs 
of the last Egyptian dynasties. We may recall the ancient dogma of the 
god-king who w-as the state incarnate, whose word was law' and who 
stood divinely above all written prescriptions. We may remember how' 
severe a blow the Amama heresy and the subsequent contests for pow'cr 
dealt to this concept of the absolute ruler and how the pharaoh increas¬ 
ingly became the prisoner of the ruling oligarchy. Then read what 
Diodorus Siculus derived from “the w'ritten records of the priests of 
Egypt"; 

"In the first place, then, the life which the kings of the Egyptians 
lived was not like that of other men who enjoy autocratic power and 
do in all matters exactly as they please without being held to account, 
but all their acts were regulated by prescriptions set forth in laws, not 
only for their administrative acts, but also those that had to do with 
the wTiy in which they spent their rime from day to day, and with the 
food w'hich they are.,,, And the hours of both the day and night were 
laid out according to a plan, and at the specified hours it was absolutely 
required of the king that he should do w hat the law s stipulated and not 
what he thought best,. , . For there was a set time not only for his 
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holding audiences or rcfidering judgrnents, but even for his taking a 
walk, bathing, and sleeping with his wife, and, in a word, for every act 
of his life.,.. And in following the dictates of custom in these matters, 
so far were they from being indignant or taking offence in their souls, 
that, on the contrary, they actually held that they led a most happy 
life; for they believed that all other men, in thoughtlessly following 
their natural passions, commit many acts which bring them injuries and 
perils..., while they, on the other hand, by vimie of their having culti¬ 
vated a manner of life W'hich had been chosen before aU others by the 
most prudent of all men, fell into the fewest mistakes."** \^’hat a dis¬ 
tance the pharaoh had fallen from the supernal majesty of the Old 
Kingdom, from the Middle Kingdom responsibility to be the good 
shepherd, or from the superhuman wisdom and daring of the Empire! 
In a state where the dogma continued its monotonous reaffirmation of 
pharaoh’s divinity, those “m<«t prudent of all men,” the priests, had 
been careful to see that there was no exercise of divine volition. 

Our argument has undoubtedly carried moral cones, implying our 
approval of the older system as "good” and the later as “bad.” That is a 
sincere sub jectivity on our part, u'hlch may be justified. Ancient Egypt 
had tnatiy spiritual triumphs at a very early stage in human histoiy: the 
technical and intellectual successes of the earliest dynasties, a great na¬ 
tion built around the concept of a divine ruler, the faith which dared 
to deny death, the high value placed upon the indiridual, the victory 
over disillusionment in the First Intermediate Period, the conception 
of social justice for all men, a culture which was civUizcd in the full 
sense of the word, the organization of the first great empire, the belief 
in the sustaining power of a universal god, and the discovery—by some 
—of god's forgUing mercy. All of these triumphs except the last be¬ 
longed to the period of Egypt’s power, from 3000 to 1250 8,c.; not a 
single comparable achievement arose in Egypt’s long petrifaction after 
1100 B.c. Indeed, throughout her history, she successively lost one high 
capacity after another; the process was not cumulative, so that she 
might add one spiritual or Intclkcrual advance to another. She had 
ceased to be technically and scientifically creative by the time she pon¬ 
dered social justice. She had discarded an appreciation of the worth of 
the individual by the time she discovered god’s univcrsalism. The result 
was that when she ceased to attain any new heights she had no effective 
memory of any past heights; she cherished only a jealous insistence that 
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the past had, somehow or other, been lofty and should be given ritual 
commemoration. In these lemis, it seems fair to give high moral appre* 
Clarion to the older times and to regret the spiritual poverty of later 
days. 

There is another valid reason for holding the earlier rimes In high 
regard and for comsidering the later ages as failure, and that arises out 
of oiu attempt to discover what was “good*' to the ancient Egyptian, 
The way of life \vhich he had worked out by the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties was his own, scarcely affected by any other culture. It was a 
way of life which was so successful that he tried to continue it un¬ 
changed through eternity. In this attempt he had a remarkable success, 
as may be seen in the forms of art and literature, which were essentially 
the same and yet were charged with creative power from 1650 to 1450 
B.C. This was the Egyprian system, and it was obviously what was 
“good*' to him. What emerged out of the Empire was not a pure E^p- 
tian culture but borrowed freely from the knowledge of a larger world 
with many different w'ays of life. Thereby it modified the visible forms 
of the older system in art, literature, religion, government, and society. 
When national success turned to national frustration, the reaction was 
one of retreat, any creative impulse was stifled, and the mere empty 
shell of form was enshrined as if it were the essence. What was left was 
non-Egyptian in the old sense. It may be studied for its own inherent 
values of struggle and adjustment to a different world, but if it be 
studied in contrast to the earlier system, one must condemn it as a tragic 
paralysis of fonner strength. 

U’hat can one say about the importance of ancient Egypt in world 
history or about the significance of this culture to us today? May w'c 
regard her as our direct spiritual ancestor, the creator of impulses which 
have come straight down to our times? If this was one of the earliest 
manifestations of civilization, that complex organization of individuals 
and institutions bound rogether by a common way of life, marked by a 
certain maturity of outlook, interdependent and yet encouraging the 
individual to some self-expression, then is there not an unbroken line 
from Eg>'pt to us, a line which implies our material, intellectual, and 
spiritual debt to this ancient culture? Our social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal insrirutions arc generally the same as those of Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia; until the industrial revolution and the discovery of new sources 
of power, our way of life was like rheirs. Ancicixc Eg>'prian history 
covered a life-span of three thousand years from the First Dynasty to 
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Roman domloadon. Even if one limits the fullest expression of the 
F g vp riaf i culture to the period from 1650 to 1450 b.c„ one must ad¬ 
mit that twelve hundred years of stability consDtute a very 
achievement. Toynbee speaks respectfully of “the Immortality” which 
Egyptian culture “sought and found m stone. It seems probable that 
the Pyramids, which have already borne inanimate witness to the esrst- 
ence of their creators for nearly five thousand yean, will survive for 
hundreds of thousands of years to come. It is not inconceivable that 
they may outlast man himself and that, in a world where there are no 
longer human minds to read their message, they will continue to testify: 
‘Before Abraham was, 1 am.' "" Of what importance to us is such a 
civilization, which was so long-lived and so immortal in its physical 
expression? 

One’s answer will be highly subjective and even somewhat equiv¬ 
ocal; namely, that wc ow'e many institutions and forms to such ancient 
cultures as Egypt, but that there is a marked disjunction between their 
way of life and ours. Egypt worked out for herself, chiefly from her 
own dynamism, a culture of distiiictivc character, which was so well 
suited to the time and the place that it lasted successfully for an ex^or- 
dinary period. Further, the Egyptians and the Babylonians anticipated 
the Hebrews and the Greeks in every formal expression of life: social, 
economic, political, esthetic, philosophical, anti moral, and in each 
the later culture built upon or modified its inheritance from the earlier. 
In view of our acknowledged debt to the Hebrews and the Greeks, 
should wc not extend the debt back to the Egyptian and jMesopotamiaii 
cultures, as the inventors of the civilization which wc try to enjoy? 

In order to answ'cr that question we must ask a scries of relei'^nt 
questions. Of what nature wxre the cultural achievements of the an¬ 
cient Egyptians? Did they, in their long history, show a real under¬ 
standing and cherishing of such triumphs? Is a process of formal trans¬ 
mission visible, cither through the eagerness of the Egyptians to spread 
the gospel of their way of life or the eagerness of the later cultures to 
build their w ay of life upon the Egyptian? Which elements can we say 
w'ere definitely transmitted, and which elements w'ere independently 
worked out by the later culture? i\nd, finally, how- far can any inde¬ 
pendent and dynamic culture inherit from its predecessors and how far 
must it work out its own basic expression? It will be seen that such 
questions prejudice the answers tow'ard the conclusion that forms and 
techniques may be inherited but that attitudes, ideas, and beliefs are 
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disdncdve and mtisc be worked out Independently. Let us consider 
some Egyptian expressions in art and archiceaure, Bcjcncc and history, 
social ethics, and religion. These should be divergent enough to give a 
rounded picture. 

The successful use of mass in stone architecture, in pyramids, tombs, 
and tenvples, w'as so distinctively Egyptian that we may call it an in- 
vention of theirs. The essential factor of mass was promoted by the de¬ 
sire to build for etemit)’, but it rested upon the easy availability of ex¬ 
cellent local stone and upon the adaptation of form to environment. 
The structures imitated the solid mass of the desert cliffs and moun¬ 
tains, the flat wall surfaces denied the penetration of the bbriding sim, 
and the open courts were able to ignore the possibilitj' of rain in a rain¬ 
less country. Scrucrurid elements of the buildings, such as the pylon 
towers, the torus moulding at the corners, and the several different 
orders of columns, derived from native materials and forms. Egypt w as 
a councrj' poor in timbct,so that the primitive supporting post had been 
a bundle of reeds, tied together at top and bottom and ItberaJly smeared 
with mud to give rigiditj'. At the top of such a bundle-column appeared 
the tufted heads or flowers of the reeds. This was the ori^n of the 
stone column with floral capital and of the three orders, Ionic, Doric, 
and Corinthian. This was a form which Egypt "invented," and which 
subsequent cultures in Palestine, Asia Minor, the Aegean, and Circece 
tookover.“ 

The artistic expression of ancient Egypt was a narivc development, 
with its distinctiv’e cubism, its tw'o-diniensional representation, its ideal¬ 
ized portrait, and its bland ignoring of precise location In space and 
time in order to capture eternity. Despite its flattened and static and 
detached qualities, it succeeded in giving the intrinsic character of 
Egyptian culture for twenty-five hundred years. To a very marked 
degree Canaanitc Phoenician art and archaic Greek art borrowed the 
Egyptian form of expression. We may trace from Egypt to Greece the 
orders of columns, certain floral and geometric deslgm," the sphitw, 
or the statue which stands frozen with legs apart and with a fixed smile 
in clear imitation of Egyptian style. There is no doubt that there was 
an initial borrowing of techniques, forms, and expressions, ^ct the fully 
developed Greek art was very' different from Egyptian. Why? 

We have seen that the best products of Egyptian art and architecture 
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dine early in her history, before 1400 a.c. The older periods were nor¬ 
mally creative, enthusiastic, and persuasive; the later periods were nor¬ 
mally cautious, repetitive, and introverted. The most straightforward 
buildings, combining durability, purity of line, and artistic feeling pre¬ 
ceded 1400 a.c.; thereafter, the showy, insecure, and over-elaborated 
structures were too mongrel to sen'e as good models. So also the most 
persuasive SKtuary, relief sculpture, and painring came in the earlier 
and more sensitive periods. The older art came out of the most delicate 
craftsmanship; it was sophisticated enough to express shades of feeling 
within superficially static figures; and it was still fluid and experimental 
enough to express active l&e through the medium of a hieratic and 
serene art. The fonns were set in the Fourth and early Fifth Dynasties. 
Thereafter, the further the Egyptians went from the original experi¬ 
mental period, the more the art became repetitive and noncrcative. The 
brief periods of innovation, like the Twelfth Dynasty or the Amarna 
period, were followed by rimes of penance, in which the artist held 
himself to unimaginative imitation of the old, 

Thus, by the rime that the Phoenicians or Aegeans or Greeks w ere 
ready to seek artistic guidance, Egypt had only form and no spirit to 
offer. The younger cultures took over the rather graceful but empty 
shell and had to find the creative impulse witliin themselves. If they 
took the orders of columns from Egypt, they used them for their own 
settings in buildings which expressed their own genius. Greece has lulls 
which are lighter and more soaring than those in Egypt; Greece has a 
rainy season; there are forests there; the sun is not so unremitting. 
Greek buildings, using the same Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals, 
lifted as do the w ooded hills, instead of settling down as do the desert 
cliffs. Eternity W'as not an essential to the Greeks, as it had been to the 
Egyptians. Greek art therefore added the lunitations of space and time 
to the forms which it had borrow'ed from Egypt. A third dimenrion 
and perspective locali/cd the artisric composition in space, and realism 
localized it in rime, performing che Promethean miracle of snatching 
art from the realm of gods and immortals and handing it over to ordi¬ 
nary men. Despite borrow'ing of form and surface technique, Greek 
art was essentially separated from Egyptian. 

Egv^prian science gave a good w'orktng basis for the culture. Its limi¬ 
tation was that it was practical and never ventured to be anything more. 
In the mythmaking world one did not pry into the affairs of the gods. 
Egypt worked out the 365-day calendar long centuries before it was 
in use elsew'hcre in the world. Her mathemaricians and architects could 
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lay out hugt structures with an amazingly small margin of error. With 
3 cumbersome system of notation, M'ithout any zero or complex frac¬ 
tions, they could make precise caJculadons of such volumes as that of 
a cylinder or that of a truncated pyramid. In the practical fields of 
anatomy and surgery, her physicians commanded wide respeer in the 
ancient world. They recognized the focal Importance of the heart 
within the human body, as a feeder of life-sustaining fluid to the entire 
system. It is probably significant that they came within easy distance 
of discovering the circulation of blood through the body and back to 
the heart: they had good eyes and practical sense, but their pragmatic 
nature in medicine and their fear of the gods prevented them from 
prying into matters which were nor direct and useful. 

The Greeks were generous enough to say that they took their sci¬ 
ence from the Babylonians and the Egyptians, and this is true in the 
same sense as applies to art and architecture. A young, eager, and tra¬ 
dition-free people was thirsting for knowledge and accepted older 
techniques. They took over the unwieldy arithmetical system of their 
predecessors, the astronomical lore of the Babylonians, and the ana¬ 
tomical abser\'adons of the Egyptians. However, the minds of the 
Greeks la ere not limited by a view of a W'orld in which nature was 
subject to the antic whims of the gods. The ancient oriental world had 
been created by the gods as it was to be, so that man never tried to go 
forward to something new; he only tried to hold fast to that which the 
gods had given. In a world abounding with the presence and activity 
of gods and spirits, one did not study the processes of nature. The gods 
had given and the gods might at any time intervene with a miracle. 
Consequently, science was limited ra measurement, building, and re¬ 
pair, with no interest in the future, no interest in chains of cause and 
effect, no interest in abstracted principles. When the Greeks freed the 
phenomenal world from the ever-present activity of gods and spirits, 
they were able to look for impersonal and regular laws as governing 
nature. They thereby added a third dimension to science, just as they 
had done for art: what man observed was no longer detached and ab¬ 
stracted In space and rime; it was now' related in a sequence of events 
to that w'hich had gone before, and thus might be projected into the 
future along the same lines. Actually the Greeks accepted forms and 
techniques from the ancient oriental w'orld but revolted against atti¬ 
tudes and purpo^. 

The same observations may be made about the treatment of man's 
position in space and time, that is, about the writing of history*. The 
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ligyptians and Mesopotamians had annals and chronicles, detached 
records of w'hat happened in a certain reign or a certain year, but they 
never tried to go back to the historical origin of a phenomenon and 
explain the series of events leading up to that phenomenorL In their 
view of the world, things happened because the gods had so willed it, 
and the will of the gods needed no philosophical or logical analysis. The 
Hebrews, although they had the same interest in the chronicles of their 
kings, did produce a running history from the ^innings, provided 
with a kind of continuing philosophy. Yet this retained the mythmaking 
mind, because their philosophy exposed the continuing presence and 
activity of God. The Greeks first wrote history as consecurive process 
with an exposition of the impersonal causes underlying that process. 
It was the genius of the Greeks-and to a lesser degree of the Hebrews 
—that they raised man into independent competidon with the gods by 
pemutting man to figure things out for himself. This was a disjunction 
with the past. 

In the field of religion and ethics, it has been aj^cd that the fountain 
sources of our moral heritage lie in ancient Egypt, because the Egyp¬ 
tians discovered the worth of the common man and insisted upon his 
sacred right to justice. Wt have seen that this had been an important 
issue in the first Intermediate Period. The conflict between the rights 
of the group and the rights of the individual~a conflict which is still 
under debate-had been a question at issue from rhe Old Kingdom to 
the Empire. In the reaction against the absolute centralization of the 
early Old Kingdom, there had come an emphasis upon the rights of the 
individual citizen. For a time rule ceased to be sheer right and became 
social responsibility, with pharaoh the good shepherd, w ho tended his 
Bocks patiently and conscientiously. 

However, we have seen that the era of social justice did not suivuve 
the restoration of political stability and prosperity, and that the pharaoh 
was restored to Ws high prerogatives in the later Middle Kingdom. 
Furthermore, the sense of national insecurity produced by the Hyksos 
invasion and continued by the Empire effectively ended any advocacy 
of the rights of the individual and forced every citizen into a disciplined 
and submissive acceptance of the transcendent rights of the state. The 
reward for such surrender on the part of an individual would come in 
the next world, not in this. Thus, if Egypt did discover a social con¬ 
science. she had herself forgotten that discovery long before she could 
transmit it to other peoples. The valuation w'hich the Hebrews and the 
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Greeks put upon the individual man was a valuation which they had to 
discover for themselves. 

We have already seen that the problem of monotheism in Egypt is a 
clouded one^ that the allegedly monotheistic faith had no roots and no 
continuJTy within the land^ and that it was a nature worship with linie 
ethical content. If chat argument be correct, Akh-en-Aton*s concept of 
god could not have been transmirced to the Hebrews. There Is a differ¬ 
ent aspect of the matter, and that is the observation that an mtemational 
age produced the idea of god^s universal sway, so that Egypt and her 
Asiatic neighbors may have shared concepts which were on the way 
toward monotheism. That is an argument of broader scope and has no 
direct bearing upon the claim of culmral transmission of the idea of a 
singlCt universal, and kindly god, in immediate and fatherly relations 
to all men, Akh-en-Aton did not have such a god for himself, he did 
not extend his god for the worship of all men, and his faith was obliter¬ 
ated as heresy after his death. The God whom the Hebrews discovered 
for them.selves w^s fundamentally different from the Aron. 

There is no evidence that the Egyptians were cultural missionaries, 
who sought to win over peoples to their way of life, as did the krer 
Greelcs, Arabs, or western Europeans. The means for such converting 
were present. The Egyptians had cobnies at such places as the Fourth 
Cataract, Byblos m Phoenicia, and Beth-Shan in Palestine, as early as 
1400 B.c* Thousands of foreign captives were brought into the Nile 
Valley. By 600 &.c. there were colonies of Greeks and Hebrews in 
Egypt. Peoples living side-by-side leam from each other. There Is a 
tradition that Egyptian physicians were in great demand in other coun¬ 
tries, traveling to Asia Minor and Persia to practice their superior medi¬ 
cal lore.“ There is no doubt that such contacts were a means of taldug 
Egyptian forms to foreign countries and of bringing foreign forms to 
Egypr. In the case of the foreign captives held in Egypt, they were 
egyprianisted by their bondage, with no conscious attempt at conver¬ 
sion. But wc are not concerned with immigrants who were absorbed 
into Egyptian culture. Nor arc wc concerned with the transmission of 
forms and techniques. We are concerned with the cultural transmission 
of a way of life, with the essentials of spirit and intellect. There is no 
evidence chat Egj^pc, when she was in active contact with other cub 

J. H. Brcuccd, The £dv:m Smith Sitr^^ai Fapyrta iOlF^ Vol. HE [Chicago, 
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rtircs, had any interest in winning them to her way of By that 
time, her earlier tolerant Catholicism had given way to imperial arro¬ 
gance, and her earlier crearive enthusiasm had given way to a jealous 
rerentivit)-. After 1000 b c., when the younger cultures may have been 
eager for teachings Eg)"ptian culture was stagnant, enc\^tcd, and tend¬ 
ing to become mysterious about her glorious past. She had only memo¬ 
ries left, and she clung to them with a fierce lealousy. There could be 
no worse teacher for a young and eager culture. 

There is still one more question to deal with, and that is whether any¬ 
thing vitally essential can be transmitted from one culture to another. 
The inner essence of a society is so individual to the time and place that 
it u ill not fit anywhere else. The full expression of what makes an 
Egyptian ora Hebrew—or a Frenchman or an American—comes out of 
a unique experience in one place, one time, and one set of conditions. 
For example, that problem of the relative rights of the state and of the 
individual must be debated upon the basis of a people^s own history^ 
It is only when a culture has worked out a cenain degree of its own 
salvation that it may borrow forms of cxpresrion from others, \A"hen a 
later people has attained a definite attirude cow ard its gods, it may bor¬ 
row hymns and ceremonials from an older people. When a later people 
has w^orked out a clear relation between its government and its citizens, 
it may borrow structure and laws from older peoples. This provides a 
means for acceleration of cultural process and for accumulation of past 
achievements—in a word, for ‘^progress'—from one culture to another. 
Further, a culture which has already attained a certain degree of ma- 
turit)" through its own experience may be curious about similar experi¬ 
ences elsewhere. Such au inquisitiveness characterized the Greeks of 
the time of Herodotus, when their own individuality had been estab¬ 
lished and they were comparing themselves with other peoples. These 
exceptions do not vntlote the general probability^ that the essential be¬ 
liefs, ideas, and attitudes of 3 culture are factors of self-discovery, 
rather than of inheritance. 

How, then, do we treat the real appreclarion of Egypt by the Greeks 
and, to a lesser degree, by the Hebrews? The Greeks acknowledged 
rather simply that they had learned a great deal from Egypt and Meso- 

6^. There miy be an exception to thU gtncraliTjtion in Thur-mosc lITs polky of 
cam'ing ofT the wns of A^laiic pcincei co Egypf as hostages, ivith the rciiult rhat their 
re^idcriEiie there cgypcianizcd thari fp. 18^ above). The generaliz^arioR may still he 
tfuc, if ihe purpose of their tetencion in Eg:%'pc was to Ictep them as honages for the 
gtK>d behwiDf of [heir facKers rather iban to edueaxe them to the Egyptia.n way of 
life. Thtrt IS otherwise Uctic mdkacloo of inu^onary zeal on rhe pan of Fgype. 
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potatiBS, and that this had been formative in their own lives. The Hc’ 
brews were both resentful of and allured by the sophistication of the 
flgypt from which they had escaped. While they wrote about the 
“fl«hpots,’’ thej' also wrote about “all the wise men” of Pharaoh and 
how Moses had learned **all the wisdom of rhe Egyptians.^’ And yet 
we have claimed that both cultures really revolted against the older 
tradition, the Hebrews socially and religiously* the Greeks morally and 
intellectually. Why then did they give such credit? 

By the time that the Hebte^^'S and the Greeks were writing, Flgv’pt 
had become a vast and impressive legend, a colossus slumbering in a 
feeble old age, but still wearing a mysterious air of ma)csEJ^ It was ini'- 
possible to visit EgJ'pt w'ithouc respectful awe before the mighty pyra¬ 
mids and vast temples. The later Eg\''ptlans did nothing to dispel this 
sense of wonder. Their older pragmatisni and easygoing tolerance had 
fitted their days of power. In their days of w'catness they adopted an 
air of mysterious profundity as their defensive attitude. !n tivar w'ay 
the younger peoples were greatly impressed w’ith visions of a vast and 
vague glon" and wanted to become as great as Egypt liad been. 

Without contributing a single significant spiritual or intellectual fac¬ 
tor, Eg^^Jt may well have stimulated the younger peoples to new* am¬ 
bitions and efforts. The past may not be able to teach the present how it 
should live in this w'ay or believe in that way, but it may provoke a 
sense of dignity and ancient accomplishment, which will have a real 
formative effect upon the present. One may leam no one significant 
thing from one’s grandfather, bur his nterc impressive presence may be 
formative of one's behavior and character. The influence of Egv^pt did 
not shape the Hebrews anti the Greeks, They were shaped by their 
own experiences and their own inner dynamism, ^^*bcn they had thus 
achieved distinctive character, they were ready to receive impressions 
of the earlier cultures of Egvpt and Mesopotamia and to modify their 
atritudes and behaviors on the ba,sis of those impressions. Even though 
there was a real disjunction between the ancient oriental and the classi¬ 
cal cultures, Greece and Rome were quite correct in rcsi^wcting achieve¬ 
ments of a vast and dignified antiquity. Even though there is a still 
tvidcr disjunction betu'cen ancient Egypt and ourselves, we also may 
pay tribute to and learn from her ample and august liistory. 

The collapse and sterility’ of the Egj’ptian way of life in her later 
days were tragic, hut it is still legitimate to point out that the system 
lasted effectively for nearly two thousand years. It lasted that long 
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because £g>'pt bad the physical advantages of Lsolacion, which per- 
mincd internal dcveloptnenc and a long retention of the developed sys¬ 
tem. In geographic and spiritual security, the Egy ptian could work out 
3 way of life which had enough tolerance to permit the process of his¬ 
torical change. The essence of rhat tolerance was a series of balances 
or compromises, with the counter position of forces which might have 
been mutually destructive. By maintaining the dogma that the move¬ 
ment of time was without consequence and that the wwiTf of the crea¬ 
tion was constantly robe reasserted through infinite ages, they achieved 
a balance bemcen the inflexible maintenance of status and an erratic 
drifring with the flow of time. By maintaining the dogma that the king 
was a god, they held in working co-operation two sections of the land 
which were culturally and econoniically unsjnnpathetic. By denying 
die reality of death and making the next life a triumphant continuation 
of this life, they set life and death in happy partnership. By capturing a 
blessed eternity for all good cirizens, so rhat they mighr be the peers of 
kings and gods after death, they gave a working answer to the struggle 
between the rights of the king and the rights of his people. The flexi¬ 
bility of the Egyptian system and the means through which they found 
peace and security by cfTecting a happy balance between opposing 
forces show the genius of a great people. 

We should not claim tlxat they were the greatest of people, since their 
very tolerance robbed them of the impulse to search through problenas 
toxvard solutions of full and final application. The flexibility which 
gave them such long happiness was a structural weakness in contrast 
to the unyielding intensity of the Hebrews or the deeply rooted clarity 
of the Greeks. Moreover, the Egj'ptians were unable to hold fast to 
their highest gifts, ulriniatcly lost their happy and pragmatic tolerance, 
and became drearily inflexible in the maintenance of mere form. Yet 
we should judge them at their best, which lasted for a very long period 
of human history, and that best shows a high achievement physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually. The words of Isaiah in the latter, tragic 
days of Egypt: "Surely the princes of Tanis are fools, the counsel of 
the H'ise counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish,” come out of a cor¬ 
rect tradition of an older wisdom and dignity: "lam the son of the wise, 
the son of ancient kings.” 
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of law, 89, 137, 167-691, ifii, 185-86 
Ctuftsmaiukip, 54-55+ 195 
of Asia, 578, 160 
Greatioii+ t^o, 219 
and TKa’^at, 48, 131 
in Atemphirc th^log^', 5B-60 
mound of, 58 

Creativity iii an, 54, 311-13 
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CrtM CP>i 111 ifs, ifli, tS9, 1^5 
Cubhm in orr, 

Cubic, 7] 

Cuneiform, iBjt 2 ^ 

^ M=- 4 J 

or encmiesp 156-58; ice dio Fig. 
Cylinder sal, 37^ 50 
Cj'Tiidkm* 266-67; Skepticism 

Cyprus (P), 161,15^ 

Cyrertaka (P), 254 

Dimascui (P),, 178, 184, 190 
Dance^ 

Dmuni (P>i 245fc 259 
Oipimae (P>, 194 
Darb ci~Arbam (P)^ 

DardaituL, Dirdanuns (P), 244-46 
David (Njf 260 

Dead, the, conrinuing inHuencc of^ t|if 
267 - 6 & 

Deaths attitude coward, 15-16* S7-5S1 6j- 
65. 78-79, 11^19, 146, 296-97, jOJ^, 
JO*, J18 

Dcbchni (N)+ 95 
Debt to ancient Egypt 
cbssical, 516-17 
ttiodcm, 309^17 

DecentraJiiatioa, 70, 8a, 36 -& 7 « 92^ 95-96^ 
9®, 101, 104-6, 114-^15, 126-17^ 141, 514 
Dcir cl-Bahri 117^ 166, i 7 S’~ 77 l 
aifo Fig. 19^^ 

Deir d-Gebrawt (P), 195 
Delta CP)f I5-I7, ie>6 , iii-ii, 158, 16a, 
164, =37, 158^9, 266, 1701 I9J^ 
Dcmocrac^% 114-18, 113 
I>emcicr3tij^tio4i, 6^ 87^ 98, icpi, i i6-t8 
Demons, 57-58^ joj 
Desert, 14, 2D, r 57-40 
iitflueiKe offc ^1 Tj 

Desiccation of northeastern Africa, 19-20 
Deccrminlsm, 197-991 3^~5 
DiffustotL, enitnral, 126-27^ 256-58, 191, 
1 <J 9 -I 7 
Digmty 

lack of, at Amamat 317-20 
of noble m tomb, 147 
Diodortis (N), 271, 294, ^07-B 
Dlsci|^irLe of Society under Empire, 187, 
297-98, 501-5 
Disillusion, 106-14, ’ 5 ^ 

DiaKi {P>, 177, jSj, ijit 259-60 
D au CN), 95 
D|tdi (N)^ [49 
Djefa^HapI (N)^ 259-40 
Djoser <K>, 51, 70, 88 
Dtig Scar and calcnditi 61 


Corsmg 

of crimuiais. 


Dogma of divine kingshiii, 44-47 t 70, 
73-75, 7^ 79-^1. »7t 97 p i<>i. io*. 114^ 
126-17^ 17 ^- 7 J* 

Domesticatioa of planti and animak, 20- 
as. 34, ja 

Donkey, 24, 147-58 

Dor (r)+ 290 

Dune order, jit-tt 

Drainage of marshes^ eo, 22,39,61 

Dress, predyiiasuc, 24 

Drill for scone vessels or beads, 25, ja, 38 

Dualism in Egyptian psy'chologyi^ [7, 45- 
46 

D^^nasdes 
First, 45 ^ 44 i Si 

First and Second, 59, 44-47T 50-51 
Third, 59, 49, 51 

Fourtlu 59* 69-7*^ Bo, 84, 87-ftB^ 97-^1 
15^+ 197 

Fifth, 80, &4 87-88 
Sixth, 95, 9^101 
Seventh and Eighth, 105 
N tilth and Tenth, 105-6, 125-16 
Eleventh, 106, 125-18 
Iwelfth, 150-44 157, itfl 
Thirteenth, 157 
Hyksod, ijB, 161-65 
Sevenceenth, 163-64 
Ei^teenth, 166-239^ ^9^^ 

NineteenEh, 159, 259-56^ 197 
Tvicntietb, 156^ 

Twency-first, 288+ 292 
Twenty-second, 192 
Twenty-fourth, 171 
Twexity-tuttK 293^ 

TbirdetJi, 295 

Ebcc5 Medical Papyrus, 56 

Edfu tP), 125 

Fjdict 

of Har-c(ti-hrab, 231, 257-59 
of Seti [, 241-41 
Edom (P),ij8 

Edwin SmiEh Surgical Papyrus, 35-58 
tgypt 

cttitnlitv oft 3 35, 140 
gcograpity of, 8-i6 
physical isolation of, ti-!| 
prehistoric aspect of, 9-10 
Upper and Lowen 14-17 
Egypdani^atEon of foreigners, 185, 191, 
3 iS"iS 

Egyptians 

cultural leadership of, 291 
culture of, significanee of, jog-ii 
of predyuasno omeSt 33-17 
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sy^cm of expression of* jv, 4^-5 74-7% 

idi, 104, 114, I44-S1> 

El (G),i 57 ; 

Elephint hunting, i^rf 
FJeph^mtiat (P^ idS. ifln 
Eloquence a pm«d quiliiy, 

iOI"J 

ElcH]ucnE Peasanr. Stor\" taf+ I2a-£|^ i j<i, 

JDl 

Elceqon (P). >57 
Efnmer wrheai^ 14^ 174 
Empire 

conquest of, i 7 j-‘ 74 i. 3 79^1 
disintegraiion of, t 
end of* 2 j 9 ™ 5 o, 37® 
exient 190 
org:uib:it[orL of, 

rrconquesi of, 34 D- 4 t. 14 3-44 -!p 5 ”S^ 
x^ff alro Impcrialkm 
Endowment, morrufliyt 9S-too^ to^ 
Efielthes- en- A mon, Enckhes-ea- pa - Atoo 
(N>. 151-33 
Enemies 

cursing of, tjS-jS 
merev to, f 79-So 
shugnter of, 19^ 

Engineering of pymmidv, 70-71 
Ennead, the fG)+ i^tp 
Enterta-inmenL, 77, 115 
prcd^'Tiasikp 36-37 
EquiJit^LTurLuni, 114, ti7-]fl^ 123*24 
Era 

q( the ciiy T^ts, rj9 
of ''Repeating of Births^*' S40 
Esdniclon. Plain of (PJ, ryt, 

Esneh {¥}^ iBp 179 
Eicmltyt 58. jiW 
irt the expression of act^ yj-5ri 
t6i, 311-11 
and wVit 1 1% 
the present a part of, iiS-49 
uncenainri' about, 297 
Ethics, 514-sj 

an the Amama religion^ U4f 210 
Old Kingdom deficiency 95» to4 

Ethiopia CP), 164* 171, 

Euphnen River tP>, liSy, iBo-Si* 1*4* 18B, 
190 

Exchange, n^dium of* fli-Sj 
Exccratiort fetes, 156-58 
Exile^ from Eg}'pi, 134-36 
as pynjshnient, 138 
Exodus of Children of Tsmel, z$j-jd 
Exofcisnu in Pyramid Texts, 1 $ 
Experimentation, n, 24. 50-31, 35. 51-52. 

54, 7o*i|i, 119, iti-13 
Exindirion of rcfugecSt 349 
Eye (K), njt 135 


Pai3mm (P), 21-13, 125-16, 133 
‘Talsehood" 
in allcgoiy', 364 
as itxu 48. 122 
Familks, mibg. 207 
Family life, tiS-jos ise a/ro Wife 
Fnmmt, 10^ 13* 74 380; J« slm Fig. ik 
*Tate" (G)* 113* 215^ 298-^ 

Fenkhu fPK 167 
Feffilc Crtsceni (P), 155* 178 
Peudalism, 154; rre aiso Decentrah- 
nation 

Field of Reeds (P), 150 
Firei Principle, 5tMo 
Fishing, 31 , 24 
FlaJt, 11+14 

Flexibility of Egi^ptian System, 75-77* 

Flkits, 19,11. 23. *5 
Folk Society, the. 34-35, 

Food, predyoastic+14 
Food-g^ithering economy, iu-20 
Food^producing economy, iq-i 6 
Foreign wonls in Eg^'pcian, iio; idi 
Forcigtirrs 

in Eg>'pt, iS 6^7, 357-58. 27 a, iBi, 193- 
94 

Egjqattiti artimde towarsh iii* i36“37f 
140, ido, 167-68. iB8-89p 143-44^ 361 

Form 

dc VOX ion tp, 305-s 
versus spirit, 310-13, 316 
"Fonune'^ (G>* 39S 
Fotvling, 32, 14 

Ffccdorti of indiinduah Indhndualitm 
Frighifulness a$ impcrkl policy, 199-aoo 
Frontier 
Adaric* 140, 358 

and empire, 174+ iBS. 190-91,148-49,159 
Nuhbn^ 136^18 

Future life, 78^79, iii-rj. tid-io* 296-^ 
ignored by caiiy wudom litcranire, 91 
under OiJ Kingdom, 63-65, 83-S6, 96, 

prcdynirtic belief b, 26 
ice Dcacb 

Gaiety of fi^mb scenes. 7^7% ^46. 296, 

105 

Games, 36-275 1475 ijo^ 195; w alto Fig, 

lOJ 

Garrisons of empire, ifli-Sj, 190^ 131 

Ga£a CP), 163, 178, jBi*31I 

Ga2elle, 31 

Ceh CG), 150 

Gebetein (P), 161 

Gedogv^ of Egypt, (8-19 

Gerzean, 13 
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Gtzer <P>, i^Ti |8$» 

Gifts, royal mtcnuiional, 134, 183 
Gilu-Khrpi tN), ioj, 35Q 
Gbxti 19^7 

Glory and ysllityt 
Glosses In t-citis, 57, iiS 
Goat, ?4 

Godh nacional, 130^31; Univeisal- 

ism 

God-kin^i see King 
Gods* ;fi, 57-58 
A^ktlc:. 191-91 

anirude of, toward Egypt, 44"45 
constarit sgency 3, 313-14 
and the dead, 9|, 11^19 
Egypiian artinide towrardt ttn^ 1 10, i 66 - 
^ 67, 304^5 

under Empire^ 149-70, 188-89, ^49 
in wisdom Eieraturc, 95 
^God’^Land” (P>, 17^, 181,111 
Gold, 36, 81-82, io3, 184,171, 2S7, 389 
Gulden nde+ m 
Government 
early organization of+ 4r 
laborers of, 173-79 
sec 4/0 King^ QMcials; State 
Governor of Upper Eg>^pt* 80, 89^ p6 
Grain 

earliest^ ai-ai, 14 
prices in, 374 
taxes in, 279 
Gfanahes, ai 

Greeks (P), i4, S3* 124, i44“4^ J93-94* 
|Qj-S, 310-18 
Greyhound, 14, 140 

Habiru (PK ^Sh ^ 57 ^ ™ also ^Aprm 
Kadad <G)* 157 
Hamath (P>, 140-^1 
llamitcs (Pj, 16-17, ^4* 

Hammurabi (N), 134 
P[apu-«neb (N),^ 171, 175 
Hir-akhd (G)^ 109, 313+ 329 
Harem, 101-1 

conspiracy in, 89, 1J7-38, 358, 167-69 
HarHnn-liab (K), i8S, 107, 131^ ^35^39* 
14a; see alsa Fig, z 6 a 
Harmakhis (G), 197 
Harper, song of the, 109, 113-14 
Harpoon, 15 
Har^aphes CG>, 193 
Harv'csi seasom 179* iSi 
Hat^Hor (Gj^ 191-93* siIt m* 

67 

Hat-shepsut (K)* cdo, i6d, 169, 171-731 
*74-77^ 193-941 101, 3P^7i 
;tho Fig^ 18a 


Hatti (P)i 183, iBj, 190.193* t95» loi, ajo, 
234 - 33 , ^ 41 . 144 - 5^1 

17- 374 

Kamisilis (N)+148-50 
Hazor (P)+ iSi^ 184 
Heart 

at cmEJon, 39-60 
obsen'ed in medieirtet 5 ®^ 31^3 
"Heated mafi+“ the, 303-4 
Hebrew concept of king, 45 
Hebrew's (PJ, 13, 134, 143+ tji, loi, aif- 
19, 335-36, 303, jio, 314“18; set tiso 
brael. Children of 
Hedornsm* 113-14 
Heka-nakhE (N), 138-30 
HeLiopolii (PK 83 , 18 lofl-ii* 113 - 33 , *-®' 
170 

Hem-limo (N), 34 
Henotheiirn, 333 

Herakicopolis fP), 195-7, ***» 125-171 292 
Heresy, Amama, 329, 233, 135,1 ^ 7 ®p 
107 

Hcri-Hor <K). ;B 8 -^ 192 
Hcrmonthis <P), 228 
Hermopolis (P), 163-61 
Herqdiotus (NK 9i 1941 30 *- 7 t 3*6 
Meiep-hirea (N),97 
HierakonpolB <P)t 125 
Hicrogly^; see Writing 
HjfrjH Mh^svri see Hyksos 
History 

anctenr indllference co, 3, 313-14 
method of, 1-4 
transition intOT 12-41 
Hitticts (P); see Hacti 
Hoe^ 33, 38 
Honor, code of, 269 
Hophni CN>, 356 
Hor^edef (N)* 109. 149, 262 
Hori (N)*265 
Haritc fp), 357 
Hone; see Chaiiotiy 
Ifot-yr-Re (N)^ 140-41 
PEorus (G), 131, 179^ 111, 340, 143, 356, 
366^ 

as rov^ litle^ 46, 63^^ 101 
^^Horus of Gold,’* 103 
Hosca <N)+ 114 
Hosiag^H i8Jt 316 
Houses, lb 23-14 
Hu tP)^ 90 

ffib *^auihoritative utitrancer to), iiy, 
<73 

Humility^ 197-304 
Humor, 74, 14^31 176 179, 163^ 
ffonting, 13 + 14, i9j-^, 199 
Hurnans (P), 161 
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HvciUt aJ. aSo 

Hyl!S« <P), lit iSJi ‘3S, ijf. 

tfS-dft I7fi iSj-Sdh ii7i 

JJ. ^97* 3^ 314 

Hvnrn ea ihe Arant 1*4* 117-iS 
Hymns. Sj, iio-n, siB-15,199-3*1 

Ibi (N), i 9 r 
Idealization 

in aiT, 51 -^ 4 . ^*9 
of phafadh^ J97-9S> aia-ij 
Idol. ponabLc, a^ 

“Ignorant man/" ih*, 9a 
U-eni-hotcp (K)s i 09 » i-*! 

ImniorHliiy^ 63-^5 
of the ujgCi 
w Etemsiy 

Impeiialism, Gi-S:, iqo ^ iqi , 1^4, 140. x$ 5 » 
16S, 17^-89, aoji J« Empire 
Lneome of temples, 169-71, ^7^- 
[ndcpcndcnce; rw Individualisin 
Individual, the 
freedom of, [3 
property cif+ ai 
and the nrhan revolution, 33 
oft T [4, 134 

[ndivjduiilisiTi 87,92-93. ioih lof^ i'> 9 . 
ti6, 141, 154, 297-98, 30^-4- 

3149 3%% 

Individuality in art, 54, ija. 108 

Indo-F.urDpeans (P), i&j, J44“4S 

tndiiiEr>% speciaUTiititin nf, 33-34 
Indation, 374-751 178, aSa 
Influence of relent Eg>'pi:t 
lii^miction 

of Artitn-cnl-hcr I, 77, 117, i^i-ja 
qf Amen^erH-Opet, 91-91. 303-5 
for Mcri-ka^Re 106-ja, [17. 119-10, ii 3 t 
116, pi 

under Middle Kingdocn, 143 
of Ptah-hoiep, 91-9?^ ^^ 3 * 

[ntef (KK a&i 
Intellect 

under Old Kingdom, 5|-d$i 104 
of predynasek: man, 30-31 
Tntcniiatioiul correspondence^ 181^ 104, 
130-IiT il4-35 

IntemattorLalinn, 188-89, 243-44* 3i5 
Incerregnum under a Syrian^ 2J9-57 
InundacioriL Nile 
tnvasMm of Egypt, ts-ij. 4i>'4i' 
i&MSi, 145, 154, Z53-60, =9^^ 
ionlam fP), 194 
Ionic order, 311-12 
Tpu-wer (N>, 106-9, iijh 113-16. m 
Iron, $ir 2J4, 16a 
Iron age, 144, 174 


Irrem {N>i 369 

Irrigntion* lo-ii, 19-I2, 6i-6a+ 88, 

Jiff also Figs. 3 ^, jii 
Trsii (K), a57 
trtjct CP>. 90 
l^en (P), 144, 246 
Isaiah (N), 31B 
Isis (G). 68, a [ I, 243. 266^ 

Uoktitm of Egypft 1 22^23. 4 i>- 4 ^^ 4S^ 

133, idjp 16^ idSj 189, 318 
[isoladonism versus imperialismi i73“77« 
185^ 105 

Israel fP}, i|4-5I 

Children of, 16, 159. aoi, 216-^7, 244, 
*5^* 2571 258t 260 
jee tfifo Hebrews 
lvor^% 16, zB, 77 

Jah^vch (G), ^55-36 
Jarmutli (P),i 157 
Jason (N)t 144 
Jericha {P), 231 

Jerusalem (P)^ 157, 159, 131, 294 

Joppa (P), 263-64 

Jordan Itiver (P). 240-4^ ajj 

Josephus (N>, 159 

Jubilee of pharaoh^ 213, 251-53 

Judgmtni of dead, iiB-io, 297-y® 

Justiee^j sec Iraw^ ifjLiir; Social justice 

Kj, 86^, 14), 196-99 
el-Kab m, 165. 

Kadesh on the Orooiea <P), 168^ 177-80^ 
184. 190, 195, 199. 241, 245-47. 
Ki-gemni (N) , 26301 
Kai, son of Beshet (N), 140 
Ka-rtiose tK), 163-64, 166, zjO 
Kamah (P>, 131+ 169, 176* *64, i94^f< 
309-10, 214, 24®- -47t ^70-71* m 

Kas&iccs CP) I 155 
Kefdu CP), inSt 190 
Kerma (P>^ 138-40. ifS 
Keshkcsili (P), 244, 146 
Kha-eni-Opci fN>, zB? 

Kha-em AlWt (N), 283 

Khaf-Re CKK 54» 7 ^n 77 i ^97 

Khaxhabu CF>, zoo 
Khayan (K>, 162 
Khe-kbeper-Re-sefifib tN>, p2 
Khemetnu 

Khent-kaus (N)+ 98, 2*1 
Kherv tN)* 163 
KhLrbec Kcrak (P)* J^z 
Kbnum CG>, 143,179-®^*. 198 
KKnum-nakht CN). zfio 
Khmuii-Re CG), 109 
Khonsu^Tnose (N), 179 
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Khufa {K) , ^ 97+ i 97 f 

King 

35 an athlctt, 195-99 
n i god, 44^47- 49^J“« 

79"^I, 65^4. 8S-ijp, 10:-105+ iiaa+ 
17®, 197-H9S, aH 5 -i 7 . iij-14.14^* =171- 
73 , iSS,^ 07 p 31 a 

i5 ihe good shepherd. 115+ tao, 1^1-13+ 
144. 308, 314 

huimnly filljble+ iif-ift, 13a. ^47^ ^7® 

35 inttnuedwry between people and 
73. iS9- 5*^ 125-16 
invincible, 199, 146-47 
in late times* 307^ 

35 the mcidel ffl an, m-i j 
and people ae death, 63-65, 96 
posthumous authorit)' ofp ijt, 267-68 
and prtisperit\% 61* 72-7* 
of Upper and Lower loi 

usuips qualities of cominoncrs, 142-43 
King's Son of Kiish+ 171 
Kizeuwadna (P)^ 146 
Knosos (P)p 161 
Koptos (F>.Wi i<>5i ^4^ 

Kosscir, 41+ 117 
Kush; S€t Ethiopia 

Laba>*a (N), 130 

Labor, forced, as taxes, 81-84+ 88-S9+ 99- 
103, 171-711 reff Manpower 

Lachish (P)^ 231 

Land asessment, 61+ i7t-7i 
Language, 76, 194 
Lapi$ lazuli^ adp 28, tot, 128,155 
Law 

courts of, 137, 367-69 
impersartalp 134, aj^p 141, 268, 306-8 
intcmational, i^4-3$, ^49 
severity of, 138-39* 341^^ 385 
and the urban revolution, 33 
as the word of the king, 49^50* 171-73+ 
116-17, 307 

Lebanon (Fj^ 135^ t68, 183, 191 
[jehure, 17^ 33, 62 
Leners 

0! Heka-nakhtt 118-^0 
model, 262 
Levalloisian, 19 
Levi IP), ij6 

Libya, Libyans <P)+ tn 17, 82, 90, 97-9®^ 
136^ ijSp 157, 185, 245, 254, i57-55h 
169-70, 174 i»i. 193. 594 
Life, rcltsb of, 7^79. 

alto Funue life 
Linen, 21, 14 
Lbht (P>, 133 

Lheiatuie, 7^77+ 9t^5i 106-16, 148-51, 
161-67+ 


OF EGYPT 

dkbis in, 178.136-37+146-47 
Egyptian and Hebrew,. 217-19, 303 
genres of, 76-77+ 197^ 
stylistic tricks m+150-51,163 
Logos Doctfine+ 59 
Loomr 3ip 15, 31 
Love pwuyp 264-65 

Lower Egypt (P)+103^ 106, no-ti* 193-94 
conirastcd with Upper Egypt, 15+ ao, 

115+166 

Luxor CP>. 133. 147 
Lyckns (P), 245-46, 254,15B 

4B-49, 67^ 93^ rc4^ i ”fi 119-13^ 
143-44, 152, 166, iJ5-t6, 2 j 8, 123, 2i6p 
179, 287-^+ 318 

and the king, 50^ 103^ 123,+ ijj, 173* 112, 

m-H 

Ais^at (G), T43, 123^ 315^ 129 
Macedonians (P^, 293 
jMaehifieSt ift 3«>-3L 7£J-7i 
Migjc, 56, 85, 117-18+ 156-58. i4*-43 . j 68- 
69, 297, 305 
Mahar-Baal (N)t 258 
"Majesty,^ J03 

Man, appearance of* in Eg];^ 19 
.Manpower, 70* 6| 

MarrEage* 97* 101-3+ =53 
intemadonalT 202-3* ^ 3 ^* 
jre di& VV'ilc 

MarsheSp 9-10, 15, ir, 39* 31* 6t", jm aJjo 
Fig. Iff 
-Worfffiir, 50 

iMflEcria^isfiv 101; rec Fragmathm 
iMathemad^ 71^71+ 3 * =- * 3 
Marrlarehal tendencies, 96-97 
Mayor 

of Thebes, 283-87 

of Western Thel^, =7f-77. 279* 183-87 
Me tP)+ 292 j JM afjo iMeshwesh 
Measures, 71 
McdtCinc, 56-58^ ji3 
iMedinet Hahu (P)^ 175, 194^ 281 
^Mediterranean (F)^ 155, 181, 1B8, 144-45. 

174 

Mtdjd <P)+ 137-38+ 187^ 211 
.Afegaron, 260 

jMegiddo (F), 177-79.^ 181+ 183-85+ 347^ 
2J9,165; $te d/ro Fig^ 20 
Memphis (PK 43-4+* 58, 69, 90, 105, 116* 
185, 191, 197,152.170 
^temphite theology^ 58-60 
Mtnekhf **efficient, eieellmi;” 67-68 
Mens (K), 43-44 
i\lcn-kaiJ-Rc (K), 77 
MentU'hotep (K) , 117, 130 
.Mercenaries, 13.7-38* 186-87,. =45. =7=^ 

=94 
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Merchants, Bi-Bi; sw Commerce 
Mercy, god’s, 198^3011 304-^- 3®® 
Meres-eacldi (N), 65 
Mefi-Bonec CN>, 17a 
Meri-lu-Re (K), iij* 117, J19-J0, 

113, tt6, joa 

Mcriitideh BCTi-Salimeh (P>, ai-n 
Meri-Rc (K)t ijo 
Mcm-Aton (N), 231 
Mcr-nc-Poh <K), i^u ^T? 

Meshwe^b (P>. 1S7* 359* 1S9-70, liip 292- 

Mesopotiimia (P), 13, 134* 143* *4Sf 

173,139, ^44, J04, 309-i<^ 3*3-H- 

and predymsat Eg>'pr, 30, 

Mesopotamian cpncepi of kingt 45 
MccabiLCgy, 14-13. 38 
Migdot^ iJ^i, 23*. 140 
Min (G)t 99- *25^ ^4* 

Min (N>. 196 

MLneSp 81, 127-18, 134^ 1S6+ 171+ 

J7^ E84, 191, 131, 160, 173 
Minwis; sti Crete 
Minounr (G), 244 
Miracle, {70. 290, 313 
Miumii (P), iSo-Si, ii3t iSj* loSp 130, 244. 
150 

Modem debt ro ancient Egyptt 309-17 
Modeniism m art, 193-94^ 2t8-~ia 
Monolattyt zaj 
Alpnapoly 

of copper minc^ 81 

of foreign coinniercep Sip loop 2i7-i8p 
tj4p 1B3 

Monotheism, 2 lOp zai-ipf 313 
Momu <G3i t79s. 197-9S 
MoEit-o^mose <N)» 177 
jMorals, 91-93+ I14-14 
Mortar, 70 

Monuar>' endowments, 98p *04, 109-10, 
119, 139 

Momiary religion, 66,116-30,149-51. *-*" 
13, ajj, 296-971 Future life 

Mps» fN?p aj6, 336, ijS, 317 
‘"Mother of the God,"* 97 
Mound of emtion, 59 
Aiousterian, 19 
Mummies, royal, j6j, 287-88 
pMursiJk (N), 134. 239 
Muc (GK 21* 

Muvi'ataUcs CN>, 146 
Mycenian, 160 
Myrrh, id, 117+ 176 
pMysans tP), 14J-4* 

Myth 

of cieation, 38-60 
Grech, 344 


Mythixiaking 
and ttemity, 48-^ J3 
mentaiity of, 3, 57, 67+ 313-14 
Mytbalogi-cal srorics, 266-67 

Nabonidus (N), 296 
Naharifl (P)^ 167+ iSo-Bi 
Same 

as part of maii*s bcingi 235 
seCKE, of godi 367 
unered at Ofcatlon, 59 
Names 

of the Aton, 22 a 
false, for criminals, i6S 
of kifi& 83, 101-3, *33i »tfi ^J9 
of nobles, 86, 297 
Nationalism, 3341 167 
NatuiaUsn in an, 193, aU, 214, 118-20, 

Nanirep defight m, 78, 196-97,114-13, 

226, 164 

Naubraiis (P)^ 291 
Navy, lii 

Neb-bepet-Re Menni-hotcp (K), 127, ijo, 

t66 

Neb-Re (N), 29^300 

Neebo [K), 294 

Htftr-ka-Rc (K), ijo 

Nefer-ka^tar (K>,88 

N'efer-rohu (N>, 106-8, tit 

Nefen-iti (N), 102, 11 218, 114, aji; 

lee alia Figs- 130+ i4r 
Negroes (P), ij6, ijS, 13^, 157, 164, 337 
Nehrip N^hiiu (P)+ 116-38, 157+ 187 
Nekhbet (G), toa.isr 
Nekhebu (N), 89-90; Fig, 8f 

NeS-AiiKMi (N)^ 271 
anorhcri 186 

Neau-Ea-flcb-Dcd (K), a89r-9o 

Ne-user-Rc (^>,87^ 

Nile Rivcir <P)+ 8-11. ij. 18-30, 39, 6i-4i* 

84. *31-54- ^54 
Nobles: r« GfEciaR; People 
‘"Northerners in Their Mands'' (P)h 344 
Nubia CP>, la, ao, Sr, 90, 100, ill, 136-40, 
136-38, 171, 184, ii7, 303, iji, 273,391 
Nub-khas (N>. 284 
Nun (G), 128 
Nui (G>i ijo 

Oases, 108, 119-^ 

Oath 

of fealty, 179, 183, 199 
In law, 148, iSj 

Obedience, 304-, rre afro Disclptine 
Obelisks, 87, 176 
Obsidian, ad, al, tut 
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CMBciiUi, 87, 89^1, 95-^1 KOfl-fOt *7«-72i 
tft7-8S, 107, aij, aj7, 17a, aSS 

m courts i6S, 286 
responsible w kin^, 49-J*. 73. 7i?-So 
Olive Oil, 16^ toi 
OnKns, 305 

OptimismT 110. 11 3 ^ *45-4^ 
aboui furtirc life, 67^ 
and securic)^ 11-13* 78, t^z 
Qi^clcs, 16^70, ICO, at6^ 1^, ^05 
Order; see 

OmaciKtincion, prcdvTiasdc, 

Oronces River (P)* adj 
Osiris (G>, |2, Sj^ 2io-j|, sad, 243, 

^<5?. 

dead Litig 66, lei 
dead noble j t6 
as judge of dead+11^7-68,1^7 
OstenTition under Empire, 103-4, ^47 
Oz^mandias tK)^. 553 

Pla-di-Amcii-Oper (N)^ 195 
Pai-Kturu (N>, 1S3+ 3S5 
Painting, 53 
Palerttio ^onc, da-6j 
Palestine fP>, 89, 133. 155, 157, idj, 1-7^ 
78, 180, 284^ 190, 130-31, a36-37, =40- 
41H 149, 2^3, a^o, a^a, 

jii 

eontacu of^ with piedynastne Egypz^ a6- 

Paiettes, sJaie, 

Pa-Nehsi CN), aSz 
Papyrus, in, 191 
papyrus Harris, 269-7! 

Pfl-«r (N) I 283^*7 
PauiocJsm, 1671 186 
Patrol of desertp 137-38. 140 
Pa-wtr-aa fN), 283-86 

•'Peak of the West" (G), loc^joi 
PcASanr, sTory of the Eloquent, (10^-33, 
i 44 t jor 

Peasant; tee People 
Pedantry* 263 
PedasLms (PJ, 24^-46 
Pella (P), 241 
Pen-Amon (Nj^ 391 
Pen-bnv <N)* no 
Pen-caAVeret fN), 268-69 
People (the mas^), 73’’74. 114, 117 
Egyptians as the, 1 a 
and king at death, 6|^5« 86* 96, u6-i8 

Pepi I JK)*99 

Pepi It <K>, 97, too-jDE^ 1051* ao2 
Pemocion^ (03* iij, 143, 173 
Pcriodiciiy of Nile and san, i j-tq 
Perjury^ 300 


Persia, Persians (P)^ 145, 293-94, J15 

Personihcatlon^ 113* 1:35 
PessimLifn, Ijieratutt; of* tod-'Zd 
Pharaoh, 103; lee tho f^g 
Philktinc Plain (P), 178, 184 
Phllisiinei (P)+ 344-45^ 259^ 
Philosophical speculatiDfi, fMy, 

Phinehas (N)^ 136 

Phoenieiji (PJ, 36,81,167, 178* iSchIi* 184, 
1S9-90, 330, 14+, 149, aji* 259-60L* 389K 

Phv^icians, 56-58* 315 

Pi-ankbi fK), 191-93 

'’Rece,^ a medium of exchange^ 83 

Piet>', 00, 197-3,01* 303-4, J07 

Pjgp 11,14 

PiDtoin (P), 151 

Pianist domestication of* 10-21, 14 
Plow, 3u |fl 
Policci 138, 187 
Chief of, 277, 183-87 

Pulicical struggle. 174-7 fp see 

Rebellion 
Popuktion 
denslcy of^ 14 

gTO\^li of* 31, 33-34,41, 61, 83 
Pomnitii, 54, xja^J3t 197-98, aiS-19 
Poner's wheel, 30, 38; w iifrfl Fig, 71 
Poncry, 11+13, ^7; JJ 

Pow-cr, applied bi building, 70-7 1 
Fragmaiisin, 46+ 60, 67-68, 71, 91-95, 104, 
110, 113-14. <Hp 197. 311-II1 

3*7 

Prayen, 299^301, 304 
Prcdynastic, the* 13-31 
Pml^Tiasiic union+ 47 
Prehistoric Egypt, ^to, t8-ji 
PfchiSToric ttiin+ i9"4a 
Prices of grAU% 274 
Frfesi, High 

of Anion* 170-^1, i7i“73+ 178, zli~83, 
286,188+ 293+ 299 
of the Aton, aaa-23 
Ptiesthood 

of Amon of Kamak. 170-71+ 3071 272-73 
of Rc of Heliopolis, 88, iii^ 
pticsts, 7j, 99-rock> 13^ jjp, 173, 

1 J 7 . ir'- 7 *. J08 
of A$i4(ic god., 191 
Prince, CmwTi, 171,186 
Prmccs, Asbtic, (77. iSj, joi, ijo-31 
Prorworu;, ipeci^izaiior iif, 13-34, 41, 
t86-Sfl 

Prophecy, 88^ 106-7, ^90 
Prosperin' credited to king^s agency. 6a, 
88 

PfOi'crbs, Book of, 303 
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E*roviTkcbll$fti, idi; Kf al^o Dctcntraliza* 

tkn 

ESalniH iQ4th, 317-19 
Pjychology of Egj^ptians. 2^4, 46^47 
PtaK CG), 58-60, 1%, J9I-9J, liS, 1^94 J47, 
ijQ, 373, 300; jfff j/io Pig, 7^ 
Ptah-hoEcp (N3+91-95, m, 26551-5 
Ptih-moM (N), 148 
acicihcr, 171 
Pulley, 70 
Puns, 151, 261 

P^I (P)^ 117, 169, 176, 311 

Puri-Fi (SJ), 356 
Putu-Khep (N)^ 35a 
PvTamid 
^-FoanJi," 98 

Great, 54 "JJi ^7»ii fi7-SSi jm j/fo Fig. 

Step, 51, 70; Jte Jifjff Fig. 9^ 

Teatts, 77. fl5p 96^ ii6, 14^^47, 149-51, 

P>'ramids, 51, 54^ 69^71, ^9, 9J, 

99 p 1091 JXO 

Qatiu <P), 161 p 168, 250 

Qizardi (N), 26t 

(^desh CG>, 193 

Quarfics, 84, 109,117-38, 167, 176 

Queens 

0/ Empire, lot-j 

of Old Kingdom, 96-98 

Valley of the Tonify nf the, JB4-85,, i$j 

Raomses (P>p 351 
EUce, 15-34,41 
Hyk^Sn 161 

Paid of Asiadc icfritorv, 154 
Rainfall, 8, 18-11 

Paiucseum (P), 253-55, 176^ lee flJjro Fig. 

igj 

Ra-xnose (Nj^ no 
Ramp$p 75 
Ramses {P)+ 351^52 
Rarmes 1 {KK 1^1 >59 
Ramses 11 (K), 195^ loq, 154, i45^jp 257- 
jfii lee aitc pip, tja^ 17^ 

Rtirtses Eli {K>, 194, 245^ 257, 159-60, 367- 
7*+ 380-81 

Ramses tV {K 1 ,151,1571 370,175^ iSo 
Ramses V (K}p 380 
Ramses Vl (Kh i6d 
Rarmes VIJ (K>, 174 

Ramses JX (K), 174* 378, 181-85; jee alw 
Fig. 39^ 

Ramses X (K), z;S 

Rjiiucs XI (K>, 175, 379, 281, 28B-S9 

Ramses-flakht {Sh iji-jh ^83 


Raphb (P) p 240 

Re (G), 85, 87-89, 102+ 145, iSo, 169, 185, 
191^ 108-9, 31 It ii7f 3*3,125, iiSp 159, 
248, 257,166-67, *76. 375 
as judge of dead, i 19 
versus Q$]riSk66 

Son of, iliE king, 46,88, 97, loi, 132 
Pe-Hai-ikh[i (G),.209, iii, m, 501 
Realism in portraits, 132-55, 318-19 
Rebellion 44^ 65, 87-SB, 107-9, *^7t 
cursed^ 15^58 

of foreignersp 167+ 177*150, 140-41 
Rei^u tP>p 381s jtfe dso Libyans 
Pet>i3s principle in writing, 58 
Red Sea (P), 4Tp 115, 2x7-28 
Redfield, Robert, 54 
Refugees in Egypit 356-17 
Rehol <P), 34 i 

Rckh-mi-Re , 171-71; jfe^a/ro Fig, nA 

Relief sculpnire^ 16^ 77 

ReiigLOiip 26,38-29, 77i 3“9^i3, 214, 111-39, 

514-15 

of Hebrews, 156 

momiafyt 65-66^ 116-30, 149-511 

221-15, *9^7 

'^Repeating of BirthSp** ijj, 240 
Rcsnpu CtiJ, 192^ i97; fej jiJjo Fig. iSi^ 
Responsibility, socialp 115-24, 514-15 
Restoration after Amama mDrcment^ iits^ 
J |7 

Rctcriu tPJ, i6S, 196 
Revolution 
agriculEural* n>-3| 

Amama, 206-55 
urban, 55-54 
Rewards to warriorSp 165 
Rhiiiokoloura (P)^ 258 
Rliodopis (N>, 9iS 
Rib^rVddi (N>, 330 
Right, nghteousno^; kc j^a^dt 
Ritual, 85 p tiBp 305 
Roads 

commercial in Asia^ xoq, i54-55« 177-78, 

nulitary, 10 PaJestmEk 1B8, 140 

Sacred, ihe, 54, 77^ 305-6, 266 
Sacred state, 171, 191^5^ 349, 169, 282 
Sacrifice of servants, 16, 64, 84, 159-40 
Sahara fP), 158 
Sahu-Re (K>i 88 
Sakkirph (PJ, 51. 8 t, 95, 156 
Salvation only wiili gods, 299 
Sarcophagi, styles in, 194 
Sardkits, Sarxliniafu {P>; sec Sf?er Jrn 

^urfor, j6o 
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Sadrc, 146, 165-67 
up tht TnidH, 161-63 
Saul (NJ. 360 

Scenes in ronilK^ 7 ^ 79 ^ 196-97 

Schoolboy 77, 1^ i6i-6| 

SchooU, Utenturc of, 161-65 
Sckncep J 

Scieniidc spirit, 55 p 58, 151 
Sculpture, 5 a-^ 4 i 77-78 
Sei Pi^pl^ (PK (ip 185, 1S7, 144-46, 14S, 
159-450,171,174, i8t 
S»1 

button^ (II 

cylinder, 37, 50 
Seubcoxicr of tbe King, 79^1 
SclH;k-Mri-$af (K), ia4^5, 187 
Sebek-hotep tNj„ 157 
Secular, the, 35, 77,105 
Securit)', iiuccuriiy, ir-13, 45, 48-49^ 78- 
7 ^ 104, Hj, (51^ i6it i74t S85, 195, 
it4, 143, 304,314,31s 
Schetep-ib (N)tJ57 
SckKmei (G), 143 
ScUnicIi Oasis {P), 1^9 
Scnuiucoji, 13 

Semites (Pj, 16-17, ^4+ T91-91 

Scmiticp 157 
Senutch (P)+ 136-37 

Sen-Moc fNj, 171, 176-77; o/ra Fig. 
(:9a 

Seu-iitfer {N)+191 
Sen-Usen (N>, 157 
Sen-Userr 1 (K)| i 35’-36 
Sen-Usrrt 11 (R), ijj, 145 
Scfi-Userr III (K>, 136-37* 157; also 
Fig. 116 

Scqncn-Re (R), i6j, 164 
Sembit cbKhadem lP>, 191 
Servants, 7 j-74, 186-S7 
and dead lord, 16, 64-65, §4^ 86 
Sfaebi {P),z3i 

Seth (G), 159-61, 185, 19I1 139, 150-51, 
166-67; iee^im 17^ 
as royal dde, 65 
Seth and Honu (Nl,iii-ix 
Seci [ (R), t8Sp 13^3 
Scti-anu (N>, 157 
Setju fP), 90 
Sei-nakht <R>, 157 
Shaimsh (G), 157^ 191 
SKuionp plain of ijSt 184 
Sharuhen (P), 165 
5^4x111 {Ph [87; /irf afxo Bedouin 
Sh^y (G), 113; "Fate’* 

Sheep, 14 

Sheikh cl-Belcd, 54 

StekttffMb (P), i 44 - 4 f 4 154^ 259 


Shepherd 

od as a, lit, 119 

ing as 2, ij5p iio^ tji-331 i44i 314 
Sberdm CP), 187* 144-45, ^ 54 ^ m* iSi 
ShesEKiiik CtQ, 191 
Shiloh (P), 167 

Shipwrecked Sailor^ story of* 77 
Shu <G), 11a 
Shuttama (N)* loa 
Sm, ‘^perception,” 103, n j, 143^ 173 
Sicilians, Siculi (P); sec Sbrktleih 
Siege, i6f» 179 

Sigmlicance of Egypdan culnint, 309-j I 
Skiencep 123,199-304 
Silver, loOp 173-^74^ iSs)-9f 
Uses in, 270 

Sin, sense of, 199-30^ sec 4ltQ 

Wrongdoing 

Sinai (P), 11.17, Bj* tru iilt 134,136, i4d^ 
41* 174, I76t tSB, t9t,i4Dp 1561158, ado, 

^73-74 

Singing, 1)5 
Singing woman, 29( 

Si-Quhe 154-1^1 J+ti <46-49^ 1 ( 58 . 161 
Sit-Hai-Hot (N>* 157 
Skepticism, Ilteratiurc of, t 11-14 
Slaves* 74, 165, 187, 189, 191, ler, 326, 355- 
58, 271-71 

Smenkh-ka-Rc (R)* lai* 13^-33, rjf 
Snefru CK), 69, B8, 99 
Sobek-Re (G)^ 109 

Sociai jusiccp 114-14. 140, 238* J04, 3118, 
J*4-T5 
Society 

folk, 34-35 p 104-i? 
urban, 35, 105 

Oasses; Community 
So|ouni of Children of Ismelp 155-56 
Sokar (0)^111 
Soldiers, professional, 1 86-83 
"Sole god," x iti 114-15 
Solomon 

SoirLililiind (P), 176 
'*500 of Re,” 46, 88,97, toi* ui 
Songs of pcasantip 74 
Sopdu (G), 193 

Sophistication in art, 77-78* 311 
Sp^e 

m Anianiaart,2[9 
ignored by art, 33-54 3 
Spccdalizitioft of industry, 33-34 64 (86- 
88 

Spe^latlve chlnkiug, 58^* 313^14 
Sphinx, ^96^, 311; ift afjo Fig. ijc 
Spindle, 15 

Sports, ernpha&ti on, 195-99 
State embodied in king* 49, 63,71-73 
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UTTgadon and^ ita, 1^53 
prcdynasdc, 25,19- 
m uiban revDlaticin, 53-54 
Snniei, yt-jj, 3t» 

St«nis, tnainceoiince of, j-j, 48, ji-51, 35, 
^1 74 - 79 . 9 t. ' 4 +. 15^1 J 04 - 6 i i 4 J- 44 i 
J18 

Scone 

niasortcy in^ j 70-71 
scjiilpturc in* 77 
Tfissils jj, JO 
Stone ago, *9-^ 

Strilcc of worters* 171-7® 

Sudan (P), 12, iOp jip 36, 79. Ii, 9(j, ido, 
1^6-^ 157, 1S7, JOJ, t jl, 393 H?J 

Sum (P>, 140+177^355* 

Suicide, Jt>9^ 169 
dialogue of the, 106-7, * j 
Sun 

amd buna], 6j 
pcHodiclty of^ 14 
Stm-boai, 87 

Sun-dislf, 210^ 132 
Sun-god; j« Rc 
Sun-obelrfjt, S7 

Supcnority, sense of* Is, 174, i83^ 
Suppiluliumu (N) 1 ajo, 154 
SyTicrtttsm* 150-51, 109-to, 433, 325, 328- 
19 . ns 

Syra, Syrians (P>, 154-36, 161, 167-. 

68, 177^8, 1B4. 195, iQi, 204* 250. 359, 
141. i44i ^7-49. 357 -J 9 * 

System, the Egy ptim. 59, 49^^^, 69, 73, 
74-79^ 91. ‘04, 114, i44-f5» 

i78t 504 jog-iS 

Tadu-Khepa (N), ! jc 

T^b fP), lSp- 4 Sr, JJ 9 , 151-J3, 388-90, 291, 

5^8; j« u/jo Avaiisj Ranises 
Tasion, 15 
Ta-iencn (G), aiS 

Taxes, 64 89, rq®, 13S, 270-73, 379- 

80 

exemption frotn,98-roa* 157, 171-71 
THching^ tee tnsmicEioti; VVisdom liters* 
nure 

Tehcma <P), ajy 

Tell eJ-Ajj^ fP>^ idi, 1^7 j aTjp Gau 
TeU el-Amama (P), iSi. 1S9, 214-10, 

Tdl ^ii Xfir^im (P), 151 
Tell es-Sufinn Nuh (PJ, 16S 
Tell ehVahudjyeh (F), t6i, 163 
Temple 

of the Aton, 2to, lij 

at Deir d-Bahri, 127, i6d. J75, 177 


of Heliopolk, 38 

of Kanuk. tji, iy6, 19^;, ijt, 17&71. 
J89 

Temples 

in Asia, joi, 191, aji, 159 
c^attera of immimity for, 98-100* J7i’-7i 
size and wcaJrii of, 170* 185-86, 194-95, 
169-72 

Tesbub (G), 191 
Testament of Rkmses ID, 269-71 
Teucrians £P), 141, 259-^, 290-^t 
Thebes (P), 16, (05-^, 1^5^-271 ijj, 156, 
rjS, 160-62, i6j, 169-70, 124-15, ijit 
259. 174 - 88 . 1951 jxts& Deir 

d-Bahri; Kamab; Mediner Habu; 
RamGscuin 
Theology 
of late times, 299 
Memphite* 56, 58-60 
Theseus {N>, 344 
Thinis (P), 95, lo®, nj, 196 
Thoth (G), III, 163, 3J9, J04 
Thuc-mose (N), 171 
another, 379 

Thnt-mose I (K), 167-68, 175 
Thuf-rno^c II fK), 168 
Tliut-mose 111 (K), 167-69, 174-84* 191, 
106, 120, J47, 165, 
290 

Thut-mosc IV (K). 169, 189,19J, 199, ici, 
2!0, 114-15, 2 i 3 

TTiutmmids, feud of the., j 74-77 
Time 

accepted by art, 119* 161 
ignored by an^ f J-54i 1 11 
Muse of, i-j, 4®^, 79, 315-14, 318 
Tm, 100 
Tides 

of hingi^ 103-3 
of o^i^s, 79 

Tiy (N), 301-4, *1 w 

Fi^. i 3 d; lib 
another, 268 
Tjam (P>, 2 jB, 140 
Tjemth tP}^ 90,97-^+ w 
Tolerance of Egyptian mind, 46* 66^ 75-79^ 
145-46* 151-52, 241,318 
ended, 197-^ 
lottaH foreigncis, 176, J15 
Tomb of Tut-ankb-Amnn, 134 
Tomb robbery, 109,175, 282-88 
Tombs 

old Kingdom. 50^31, 63-^55, So, S4-85, 
95-96, 109 

.Middle Kingdom^ 143 

Empit^ 114, 396^ 

acenes in, 7^79, 147-48,196-97 
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Tools and wnpocs, 21, i4-3|, 
machines, 25 

To)Tibcc+ Anna(d it* jii 310 
Tlradicioil, pOWtr of, 3^-3 j, 54, 193, 19^ 
aoS-7p m-9®- 

Tnmjordan {Ph 201, 1^5 
Transmigntran of 50iils« 306 
Tircat^'i inictnaijonaJ^ 139^ 248^0 
Trial; w Conn 

Tribute frocn foreigners, 193-^4, 190^1, 
131. s|o 
Tto b <P )+ 109 
Troy t P),i44 +160 
Tmih 

in 3llegor>', ^64 

ancient understanding oft i-4t 4^ 
see also df si 
Tunip (P), 183^ 19c, 347 
Turquotsct 8 ft 
Tusl^ita <NJ, ±|o 

TuMnkh-Amon (K)t 195, iid, in, 133-37j 
jre aVjo Fig+ 

Tut-ankh-Acon fK), 232-33 
Ladies,’^ the, 4^5^ 

^Two Lands " thc^ *4-*7i 45^i 
uniting of, 4^-47 
Tvm <P3. 137 
Tyrseniins (P)t 143^ 354 

Udi-mu (tCK 99 

Ugarit (P)t i6ri 1904 191% ^4^ 

Una (N), 141; fee afro Fig. lu 
Ulbia (P), ^931 

Uni (N),89 
Union 

dynastic^ 3t, 43-47 
predvnasric^ 47 
Unb (K},m 

Uniting of Tivo Lands 43-47 
Univcnialbrn, 130-51+111-13+ 3x6+ 339,135^ 
191. JoS 

and empire, 180-99. 315 

Upper Egypt, in3, 39 j 
contrasted to Lowert 15-171 45"44 123. 

Urban revolndon, 33-34, £2,103 
Urban sociefyt 34-35 
Urbanism, 14 

User^maat-Re^nakht (N),272 
333 

Utility and gtojy, 67-68 
Uio lG>t fox, 351 

U^u (P>H tj7 


Vetch, ii-xz, 24 

Viceregal for Ethiopian kings, 393 
Viceroy for Ethiopia, 171, aju 288 
X'illaffet 
earliest, ai-ia 
in urban revolution, 33-34 
Videft 80+ 173-73 
for Lower E^pc, 171 
for Upper Eg>'pt. 171-73+ 377-76^ 
385^86, 280 

^^Jl1^^ltlU^5IT^^ rre Indhidualisni 
X'Qtaress, Dmne, of Amoa, 193 
V^ulgarix^tkjn 

of art and liieratare+ 166, 193* iio-ii. 
135 

of humor, 146 
□f the palace+317-18 

Wadi Hammanur (P),4t, 135, 127^^ 
Warfare, 1 j, looi 117; r« afro Army;fcain- 
paigns; Raid 

Water, cnnservation of^ 133-34; w dsa 
Inrigation 

Wcalfb, 17, 31-34, 41^61-61, itsup ifltf, 304 
of temples, 16^71 

Weighing in afier-tlfe itldgmcnt, X19 
^^'cights, 161 
Weri-xAmon (NL 189-91 

l^cshesh (P), 3 J 9 
Wheat, 21, 24, i79f 174 
Wheel, 70 
iwtter^s, 3® 

Wife, atritude toward, 94, 98, aoi-j, 303 
Wine, ido 

Wisdom lirerature, 9 [-95,149, 151,161-63, 
298, 301-5+ fee ^rs? limrucdon 
"Wise man," ilir,93 

Women, 96-98, ioa-|^ 213-14; str sha 
Harem; Wife 
^Vfjjrk relief, B3-84 
\V'brkcf5 in necropolis, 275-79 
Writing, 33^ 38^ 7^ [91, 210-1 r 
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